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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The Cause and the Remedy Explained 
by W. C. Brown, President New 
York Central Lines 


The following address was delivered 
by W. OC. Brown, president of the New 
York Oentral Lines, before the mass 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion: 

I desire to preface what I shall say on 
this occasion by expressing my profound 
appreciation of the honor your associa- 
tion bas conferred upon me by inviting 
me to be present and to address you. 

I want to invite your attention this 
morning to a subject the importance of 
which is as yet but faintly appreciated; 
to a problem which, in its far-reaching 
importance, dwarfs the tariff question, 
the regulation of corporations, the in- 
come and the corporation tax, into com- 
parative insignificance, and in the solu- 
tion of which your association must take 
an active part and assume a weighty re- 
sponsibility; because to your association 
belongs the credit of having very early 
recognized and called attention to the 
danger. 

We hear much of the subject of the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
and itis well that this important subject 
should have the most careful considera- 
tion. But notwithstanding the tumult and 
the shouting (becoming somewhat acri- 
monious at times) which bas accompa- 
nied the campaign, it is a fact that 95 per 
cent of the discussion has been directed 
at about 5 per cent of our natural re- 
sources. I want to call attention to the 
95 per cent of our resources which, in 
my opinion, is having scant considera- 
tion. 

Husband our coal as we will, econo- 
mize in its use to the last limit, but the 
day will come when the last ton will be 
mined and nothing will remain but the 
empty holes in the ground. The same is 
true of all the products of our mines. 
The fertility of the soil, however, cannot 
only be maintained but constantly aug- 
mented, and it must be if this nation or 
any other nation on the face of the earth 
is to continue to exist. 

Science has shown us that it is possi- 
ble to harness the great water powers 
and to gather from the atmosphere elec- 
tricity, which will furnish light, heat 
and power; eliminating to this extent 
the consumption of. coal to produce 
these fundamental necessities. 0 sub- 
stitute has been found (and I doubt if 
there will ever be) for that sustenance 
which humanity bas drawn from the bo- 
som of Mother Earth since tne dawn of 
creation, and which must be provided in 
constantly increasing measure. The 
high price of foodstuffs, and the blind 
outcry and protest against the same, 
which we have heard during the past two 
years, is but the preliminary breath of 
the storm whicb will become a hurricane 
unless a remedy is found. I characterize 
the rebellion against present conditions 
as blind, because the cause is obvious to 
any one who will attempt the most su- 
perficial study of them. 

We have been for a century and a half 
recklessly exploiting the natural re- 
sources of a continent. The great forests 
have been regarded as an incumbrance. 
I have seen, in the prairie state of Iowa, 
acres of maple, white oak and hickory 
timber cut down, dragged into great 
piles and burned! 

Like children with an over-abundance 
of oranges, taking a suck from this,a 
bite from another, and throwing them 
away, our agriculture bas been a prac- 
ess of half-farming, ufftil land began to 
show indications of exhaustion, and 
then moving on and taking up new land 
further west. 

Now the children’s basket of oranges 
is empty, the new land further west to 
be had for the asking is gone. Popula- 
tion is increasing, every added mouth 
demands to be fed, and, as the hungry 
mouths multiply, there can be but one 
of two results—an increase per acre in 
the product of the farm, or a continued 
increase in the cost of food, with an 
eventual shortage fraught with the grav- 
est peril to the Nation. 

Meanwhile, with characteristic zeal 
and equally characteristic lack of good 
judgment and common sense, we ignore 
economic conditions and their inevitable 
result and jump to the conclusion that 
some one is to blame for all this. 

Commissions have been appointed to 
investigate the subject. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been conduct- 
ing an examination to ascertain by an- 
alyzing the elements or factors which, 
from the producer to the consumer, make 
up the ultimate cost, whether or not un- 
due or unreasonable profit is being ex- 
acted by any one. 

Some person started the unspeakable 
folly of the meat boycott; it was caught 
up and headlined in the papers, and for a 
short time, like all similar hysteria, it 
spread like wildfire. A reference to the 
report of the Agricultural department 
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would have shown that on Jan. 1, 1910, 
there were on the nation’s farms between 
10 and 11 million less meat-producing 
animals than there were a year before, 
and a glance at the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor would have disclosed 
the fact that there were several million 
more men steadily employed and able to 
buy meat in January, 1910, than in Janu- 
ary, 1909. The result was inevitable; it 
was just as certain and as simple as that 
two and two make four; and that result 
was a material increase in price. 

A comparison of the increase in cost of 
foodstuffs produced on the farms of the 
country with the increase of all commod- 
ities is interesting and exceedingly il- 
luminating. A report made by George R. 
Holmes, chief of the division of produc- 
tion and distribution of the Department 
of Agriculture, gives the following in- 
formation: 

‘tif farm animals and farm crops are 
combined, particularly wheat, the gen- 
eral average advance in price for all of 
them is 87 per cent. In the meantime all 
commodities increased only 23 per cent; 
so it is ascertained that there has been a 
tendency of crops and animals on the 
farms to increase in value per unit at a 
much faster rate than all communities 
have increased.”’ 

These statistics show that the failure 
to increase the product of our farms in 
anything like the ratio of increase in 
consumption is exerting more than three 
times the effect upon the cost of living of 
all other causes combined. 

No more accurate measure of funda- 
mental prosperity can be found than that 
an individual or a nation produces and 
sells more than he or it buys—that the 
aggre ate of all transactions results in 
bringing money in, rather than paying 
money out; and here occurs another 
sharp and significant contrast between 
the products of agriculture and those of 
mining and manufature. 

In 1899 we produced more than 3% bil- 
lion bushels of corn, wheat, rye, oats 
and barley, and, includin flour and corn 
meal, we exported something more than 
470 million bushels. 

In 1909 we produced more than 4% bil- 
lion bushels of these cereals, but our ex- 

rts had dropped to less than 134 million 

ushels—an increase in production of a 
billion bushels, a coincident decrease in 


yc sold abroad of 336 million bush- 
els. 

Expressed in another way, our exports 
of these products of the farm in 1899 ex- 
ceeded those of 1909 by 251 per cent. Our 
exports of beef and its products for 1899 
exceeded those of 1909 by 72 per cent, and 
the exports of products of pork in 1899 
exceeded those of 1909 by 89 per cent. 

Coincident with this falling off in our 
agricultural exports, we imported in 1909 
no less than 8,384,000 bus of potatoes, 3,- 
355,000 bus of beans and dried peas and 
6,667,000 bus of oats; and during the lat- 
ter part of January of this year, notwith- 
standing a bea | of 25c a busbel, we came 
within one-half of one cent per bushel of 
importing wheat from England. 

The year 1909 was unique in foreign ex- 
change in two respects—first, in the fact 
that it witnessed the largest shipment of 
gold of any one —_ in our history; and, 
second, in the large proportion of this 

old that went to South America. One 

undred and thirty million dollars were 
drawn from the treasure vaults of the na- 
tion and ee abroad; of this amount, 
60 million dollars went to South America, 
665 million of it to Argentina. 

Both phases of this phenomena are ex- 
plained by the fact that for the year end- 
ed July 31, 1909, Argentina for the first 
time forged ahead of the United States, 
taking first place among the grain ex- 
porting countries of the world, and, in 
addition to this, she shipped 60 per cent 
of all the meat imported by Europe. Sum- 
marized, the value of foodstuffs exported 
from this country decreased more than 
99% million dollars for the year 1909 as 
compared with 1899; while at the same 
time the imports of foodstuffs increased 
almost 107 million doliars. 

Including in the computation the loss 
in exports and the increase in imports, 
this country showed a loss of more than 
206 million dollars in its international 
trade in foodstuffs during the period 
mentioned. If the same relative loss had 
taken place in the exports of the prod- 
ucts of our great industrial corporations, 
this country, in 1909, would have become 
a debtor nation in the markets of the 
world, alter having maintained a contin- 
uous credit balance for more than 35 
years. 

The question, then, is essentially an 
economic one—a question of the gravest 
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importance, to which should be directeg 
the most mature wisdom, conservative 
judgment, and untiring energy of the 
most constructive, progressive minds of 
the nation. In this economic evolution 
we are not following an untrodden path, 
Other nations have been confronted with 
the same great question, ‘t How shai! we 
be fed, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?’”’ and upon the wisdom with 
which the question has been solved hag 
hung the fate of those nations. 

More than a century ago the produc. 
tion of wheat in Great Britain had gone 
down to about the average of this coun- 
try to-day, viz.,a fraction less than 14 
bus per acre. A royal commission was 
appointed, which has been in continual, 
active existence ever since. The yield of 
wheat was gradually brought 7 to 32 bus 
per acre, and at that figure it is main- 
tained year after year. The story oi this 
ssmpetee for improved agricultur: in 
England is exceedingly interesting, and, 
in the present juncture, of profoun:’ 


im- 
portance to this country. 

The islands of the sea have been + wept 
clean of their rich stores of guan., the 
accumulation of ages. Phosphates save 
been imported by the millions of dc! \ars’ 
worth from the United States. The bat- 


tlefields of Europe were combed, th. cat- 
acombs of Egypt rifled, and for yea:s the 
bones of three million men were g: -und 
up annually and used to bring the s.:i! of 
England back to its present fertilic.. 

fon ah page five million do!!ars’ 
worth of our phosphates are bei: . ex- 
ported each year. In some way this 
should be stopped. In the years tc -ome 
this master fertilizer will be worth more 
than gold. I believe it is well with'n the 
bounds of conservatism to say tha* long 
before the middle of the present c< tury 
the phosphates which we export a. nual- 
Wy, and for which we receive five million 

ollars, will be wortb 600 million ¢.llars 
for fertilizing our own land. 

It is safe to say that no country ©. the 
world excels the United States in n. tural 
fertility of soil, or has a more fav. rable 
general climate. Notwithstanding «hese 
natura! advantages, with our car: less, 
uninformed methods—our utter w:nt of 
method—our farms produce an annual 
yield of less than 14 bus of wheat per 
acre, as compared witb 32 in Englad, 28 
in Germany, 34in the Netherlands, and 
20 in France. 

We produce an average of less than 23 
bus of oats per acre, while Englan: pro- 
duces 42, Germany 46, and the N<ther- 
lands 58. Germany, with an arable area 
of less than some of our larger states, 
produces more than seven times the 
number of bushels of potatoes than are 
produced in all the states. 

The increased value of corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley in the United States, 
provided the average yield per acre oi 
the same crops in Germany has been 
raised, and assuming a production of 50 
bus of corn to the acre, would have 
amounted to three and one-quarter bil- 
lion dollars for the crop of 1909; and, un- 
doubtedly, this increased production of 

rain would have enabled this country to 
cave held the first place as a meat-ex- 
porting nation, which we have been com- 
pelled to surrender to Argentina. 

A most careful investigation of statis- 
tics shows beyond the shadow of «ivubt 
that, unless production can be imme- 
diately and powerfully stimulated, »ith- 
in five years the consumption of ‘cod- 
stuffs in this country will have overt:ken 
production; the last vessel loaded vith 
the exports of the nation’s farms will 
have left our shores; the great grai: ex- 
porting elevators in our Atlantic anc |’a- 
cific ocean ports will stand empty ind 
idle; and this great agricultura) nat:0, 
like the nations of the Old World, wi!) De 
looking with anxious eyes for a plac: to 
purchase the necessaries oi life. 

These facts, like the conditions wi: 
they disclose, would without some q 
fication or explanation be regarded 
severe criticism of the farmers o! 
country. Nothing is further from 
mind. My boyhood was spent among 
farmers of the western frontier. I k: 
of their bardships and privations, t!: 
struggles, heroic as any history reco 
against obstacles and discourageme' 
scantily appreciated by the generat 
that bas followed them. 

In the light of present high prices 
farm products, the abandoned and i: 
poverished farms of the eastern sta‘ 
and the balf-cultivated farms of the We 
seem utterly incomprehensible and 
excusable. But let us take a look ba: 
ward only a few years and these thi 
will not seem so strange. From the e 
liest settlement in New England and t): 
development of that fringe of populati 
along the Atlantic coast, until within t' 

st 10 years, vast areas of the most i" 

ile lands in the world, located just a |''- 
tle further west, have constantly bec- 
oned to the farmers of the East, a0‘ 
thousands have responded to the call. — 

The marvelous extension and develo) 
ment of railroads through the Midd! 
West during the 10 years following tb 

(Continued on page 8380.) 
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Each mass convention gives new basis for 
anticipation that ultimately the millers of the 
whole of America 
the strength of which will be so great that its 
efforts for good will be of commanding force; 
an organization which will not be compelled 
, to beseech the members of the industry for 

their support and beg that they do this thing 
and that thing, but whose recommendations 
will bear the stamp of authority, the stamp of 
recognized wisdom and judgment, and carry 
with them the necessity for observance by 
every miller save only those few who, because 
of consummate obtuseness, will doubtless con- 
tinue in their present determination to accom- 
plish their own and the whole trade’s undoing. 


will possess an organization 


' tions 








AFTER THE CONVENTION 


The eighth annua! convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation marked an- 
other milestone on the progressive road 
of that useful and highly successful or- 
ganization. Despite the fearful heat, 
which undoubtedly deterred many from 
coming, the attendance was fairly large 
and exceptionally representative. The 
surprise was the comparatively few rep- 
resentatives from the northwestern sec- 
tion who appeared. Held in Minneapo- 
lis, the meeting afforded an exceptional 
opportunity for these millers and it was 
expected that a large number would 
come. 

There were large delegations from 
more remote parts of the milling field, 
but the Northwest, with the exception 
of Minneapolis, was notable for the lack 
of its millers in attendance upon this 
important meeting. This. result was 
doubtiess due in a large measure to the 
weather, which was most unfavorable, 
and the precarious crop situation, which 
has kept the spring wheat millers ina 
constant state of anxiety. As it was, the 
attendance taxed the hotel facilities of 
Minneapolis to the utmost, and the local 
committee of arrangements would have 
been puzzled had it been required to pro- 
vide accommodations for many more. 

The daily sessions were held in a cool 
and well ventilated theatre, convenient- 
ly situated. They were of unusual inter- 
est, as the report of the proceedings 
published in this issue of the North west- 
ern Miller testifies. The address of Mr. 
William C. Brown, president of the New 
York Central Railway, delivered in per- 
son, was an able exposition of his topic, 
carrying with it enlightenment on a sub- 
ject that is of vital importance to millers. 

Mr. James J. Hill’s address was an- 
other of his noteworthy contributions to 
the industrial literature of his time. 
Professor Christie’s talk on the work of 
an experiment station gave the utmost 
satisiaction to his hearers and was pro- 
nounced one of the most successful fea- 
tures of the entire convention. Other 
addresses, the reports, the resolutions 
adopted and the discussion incident to 
the proceedings, were all of importance 
to the trade. 

Such a succession of intensely hot days 
and nights as those of convention week 
fairly broke the record of Minnesota 
Weather. The oldest inhabitant could 
recal! nothing like it. Visitors from the 
South declared that in their own happy 
homes they had never felt the heat as 
they did in Minneapolis. Wednesday 
Was hot, Thursday hotter and Friday, 
until the welcome rain fell, was hottest 
ofall. It was almost impossible to sleep, 
and the very thought of eating was re- 
Pugnant, 

The local committee of arrangements, 
which had naturally depended to a large 
degree upon the famous climate of Min- 
hesota to do its share in making visitors 
bappy, was nonplussed and chagrined 
by its curious antics, but not in the least 
daunted, The reception on Wednesday 
®vening and the banquet Thursday night 
were hastily adapted to meet weather 
requirements, as far as possible. Music, 


of which there was an abundance and of 
good quality, was substituted for less 
enlivening features. After-dinner oratory 
was absolutely abandoned, as being too 
exhausting both for speakers and hear- 
ers, and professional entertainers, sup- 
posed to be oblivious to the heat, were 


- given the stage, the scene being shifted 


from the Chateau Room of the Hotel 
Radisson, where the banquet was served, 
to the artificially cooled Miles Theatre. 

The event scheduled for Friday after- 
noon, an excursion to Lake Minnetonka 
followed by a picnic supper under the 
trees, came perilously near abandon- 
ment, owing to a sudden rain storm 
which was at its worst just at the hour 
appointed for the start. The rain was so 
welcome, however, that the courageous 
visitors braved a soaking to participate 
in the outing, and promptly on time, the 
trip to the lake was taken, but few fail- 
ing to go on account of the rain. 

By the time the party reached its des- 
tination, the storm was over and the 
cooling lake breezes were most welcome 
after the long days and nights of exces- 
sive heat. Supper was served under 
cover and the excursion terminated with 
a short tour of the lake and a return to 
Minneapolis. The same night, nearly 
one hundred of the visitors departed 
over the Northern Pacific Railway, on 
an excursion to Yellowstone Park from 
which they will return next Sunday. 
Their departure was made to the accom- 
paniment of the ubiquitous band, whicb 
had been sucb a feature of the entire 
convention. 

Altogether, despite the temperature, 
the eigbth annual convention must be 
pronounced a complete success, gratify- 
ing in every way to all concerned. In- 
cidentally, no one was happier during 
the week than the Northwestern Miller, 
which kept open house day and night, 
being visited by hundreds of its friends, 
many of whom saw its establishment for 
the first time during this meeting. 


A SET OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


About the hardest work that devolves 
upon any committee in connection with 
a millers’ convention, is that of drawing 
up the final resolutions which are con- 
sidered at the last session. These are 
taken to be the sense of the organiza- 
tion, the epitome of the proceedings, the 
sentiment of the majority of the millers 
of the country as represented by their 
national association. As such they go 
forth to the world: the last word of the 
flour makers on the subjects they cover. 

It is therefore most important that 
every word in them should be carefully 
considered; that they should be pre- 
pared with judicious intelligence. They 
must not represent individual opinion, 
but, as far as may be judged, the sober 
sentiment of the organization as a 
whole. Tact must be used, lest offense 


be given to those who are not of one © 


mind with the majority, for no injustice 
should be done,,even to a minority. 
Wisdom must be displayed, lest some 
schemer exert his influence in getting 
through a resolution to commit the or- 
ganization to a policy which is not for 
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the good of the whole trade, and the 
committee which has this work in hand 
must be ever on its guard against those 
who have axes to grind. 

The work is difficult and hard and 
takes almost the entire time of those 
who undertake it, so that they have no 
opportunity to join in the proceedings 
or pleasures of the convention. Too 
often those who are interested in the 
resolutions neglect to meet with the 
committee, before it reports, with their 
protests or suggestions. Necessarily the 
passage of such resolutions comes at 
the end of the meeting, consequently few 
are on hand to debate them. Occasion- 
ally an objectionable sentiment, not in 
accord with the sober policy of the or- 
ganization, slips through, because no 
one has seriously opposed it. For this 
the committee is not to blame. 

In Henry M. Allen, who acted as chair- 
man of the resolutions committee at 
the recent Minneapolis convention, the 
organization found an ideal man for the 
place. He labored long, arduously and 
conscientiously to present a set of suit- 
able, vigorous and well expressed resolu- 
which should fitly embody the 
opinion of the assembled millers, and 
his success was shown by the passage 
of all the resolutions his committee 
offered. With one exception, these reso- 
lutions will stand the closest examina- 
tion as representing the prevailing and 
dominant sentiments of the milling 
trade. Excluding the purely compli- 
mentary expressions, there were eleven 
important resolutions passed, and that 
only one of these should have beena 
mistake is a marvelous record for tact 
and sound judgment on which Mr. Allen 
and his committee are to be heartily 
congratulated. 

Several of these resolutions will be 
considered separately in these columns, 
for they are worthy of more than passing 
attention. 


THE MILLERS AND THE RAILWAYS 


If the Minneapolis convention of: the 
Millers’ National Federation had done 
nothing else than pass its resolution on 
anti-railroad legislation it would have 
amply justified itself. Thereby it bas 
placed the millers of the country on an 
enlightened, exceptional and advanced 
plane in their attitude toward the rail- 
ways of the country which will have the 
complete indorsement of all intelligent 
persons who realize that, if this country 
is to enjoy any measure of permanent 
prosperity, this constant railway-baiting 
by politicians and paid agitators must 
cease, and the carriers be given achance 
to adjust themselves to conditions. 

So far as known, this is the first in- 
dustrial body to announce its opposition 
to railway hounding, and to state fairly 
and clearly that it is in favor of a fair 
deal toward these corporations as toward 
others. Finally, the Federation takes a 
distinctly opposite position to that as- 
sumed by most mercantile and manu- 
facturing organizations in stating that it 
is willing to concede advanced rates on 
the commodities it handles providing 
such advances are due to legitimate in- 
crease of expenses and are made impar- 
tially. 

The outcry against an advance of 
freight rates, resultant from an advance 
in wages and other expenses of the rail- 
ways, is unreasonable and illogical. To 
encourage increase of expense and at 
the same time forbid an increase of 
revenue is simply to move toward the 
throwing of all railways into the hands 
of receivers. , 

A very large part of this anti-railway 
agitation is due to a system of traffic 
managers which certain communities 
have seen fit to adopt in their desire 
to secure advantages over competing 
places. The traffic manager, like the 
walking delegate, must prove his useful- 
ness by securing advantages for bis 
clients who pay him his salary. If these 
tangible evidences of his activity are not 
forthcoming, be is apt to be discarded as 
useless, consequently he is assiduous in 
working for reduced rates to and from 
his particular community. 

Other traffic managers there are, work- 
ing just as bard for concessions in favor 
of other cities and towns. These fight 


all advances, reasonable or otherwise; 
their sole object being to build up their 
own clients at the expense of others. 
Whenever a railway is forced to put up 
rates in order to pay higher wages de- 
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manded of them on pain of a strike, the 
traffic managers get busy with their 
various associations, the members of 
which, in turn, get after Congress or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
result is a pandemonium of protest; fair- 
ness and equity are forgotten in the uni- 
versal grab for individual advantage, 
and the railways are tied down to rates 
which are unjust and unremunerative. 

The resolution of the Millers’ National 
Federation is a wise and timely protest 
against this and the almost universal 
political clamor; a demand for honest 
and fair treatment of railways, and the 
adjustment of rates on a proper basis. 
Without this the railways cannot prosper 
and witbout the prosperity of the rail- 
ways the country cannot thrive. The 
Millers’ National Federation calls for 
the retirement of the irresponsible wind- 
jammer, the salaried anti-railway agita- 
tor, and the man who represents noth- 
ing but his mouth, in negotiations with 
the railways, substituting the man of 
affairs who is able to see that the rail- 
ways must have fair treatment in order 
to fulfil the duties required of them by 
the public. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT 

In its resolution touching tbe increase 
of wheat production, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has admirably set 
forth the situation as it is, and it is now 
up to the farmers of the country to co- 
operate with its millers in bringing the 
wheat crop up to requirements. [If they 
are not willing to do this, they must give 
way before the only other alternative, 
free wheat. 

The millers are loth to move for the 
admission of wheat free of duty, not only 
because that will mean, naturally, the 
free admission of flour and feed, but be- 
cause they realize that the farmer has 
long been obliged to pay tariff duties on 
everything he uses and tariff wages for 
his labor; in strict justice he should 
have protection for his wheat when the 
consumption of the country has caught 
up with the supply; the only time that 
the tariff may be even plausibly claimed 
to benefit the farmer. 

At the same time, the masses of the 
people must be fed. This is the miller’s 
task and if he cannot obtain sufficient 
raw material at a low price at home, he 
must move for the free admission of 
wheat from abroad, otherwise he will be 
held responsible for failure to keep the 
country from going hungry or paying 
famine prices. 

It is shown beyond all dispute that 
the yield of the American wheat fields 
can be enormously increased by intelli- 
gent farming and that thereby the farm- 
er can produce wheat not only better 
but cheaper than at present and that 
wheat raising can be made highly profit- 
able under enlightened cultivation. The 
agricultural] stations prove this and the 
farmer should follow the teachings of 
these authorities. 

The American miller is willing to give 
him time and opportunity to do this, 
and offers to co-operate to this end. Ii 
the American farmer wil] do what is 
possible in the way of increasing the 
yield, the day of free wheat may be long 
postponed. Otherwise, it is near at 
hand, for it is absolutely certain that 
the great mass of people, who are not 
directly interested in agriculture, will 
not long consent toa tariff that affects 
the price of their daily bread, nor can 
the farmer logically protest if, refusing 
to grow more wheat himself, he is 
obliged to meet competition from the 
outside. He cannot do the dog in the 
manger act, while the consumer stands 
about hungry. He must fish or cut bait, 
and now is the time for him to make his 
choice. Dear flour will not long be tol- 
erated. in this country. 


THE FEDERATION AND BLEACHING 

There is a wide difference of opinion 
among millers on the bleaching ques- 
tion, due, in the main, to purely. busi- 
ness reasons. Some can bljeach to ad- 
vantage, others cannot; some find it de- 
sirable to bleach, others do not; some 
have abandoned bleaching finally, while 
others still continue it. The issue is 
made complex by the wretched policy of 
the Department of Agriculture in avoid- 
ing a settlement of the question and 
harassing millers without giving them a 
chance to secure a fair decision on the 
question. 
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It is obviously impossible for the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation to take a par- 
tisan stand on this matter, without 
alienating a considerable number of its 
members. In the resolution which was 
passed at the late convention, it has 
shown wisdom, tact and courage. It has 
not side-stepped the point, nor has it 
committed itself for or against bleach- 
ing. It has simply and plainly demanded 
a speedy, final and authoritative settle- 
ment of the whole vexed question, in the 
only way that it can properly be settled: 
by trial before a competent board of ref- 
erees composed of scientific experts. It 
asks, in case the pending case in Kansas 
City does not bring about a settlement, 
that the matter be left for the decision 
of such a board. It pledges itself as a 
body to abide by its decision. 

The millers have constantly impor- 
tuned the government to adopt this 
method of settling the whole matter and 
they have pledged themselves to be 
bound by a decision so arrived at. To 
all such appeals the stupid Department 
of Agriculture bas turned a stone-deaf 
ear. It prefers to force millers to aban- 
don bleaching because its incompetent 
head has pronounced against it, and for 
no other reason whatever. 

The Department of Justice backs up 
the other department in this unjust and 
stupid position, and the President of the 
United States evidently prefers to sus- 
tain his departments in their wrongful 
and unjust oppression of an industry than 
to see an act of simple justice done. 
Nothing remains but to fight and, should 
the decision at Kansas Oity be adverse 
to the millers, the case will be appealed 
toahigher court, unless the government 
should give heed to the resolution passed 
at the Minneapolis meeting. 


TAMA JIM—HIS MILL 


‘he Northwestern Miller has already 
referred to the one mistake in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Millers’ National 
Federation at its Minneapolis meeting. 
This was the indorsement of the old, 
old project of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to own and operate its department 
flour mill. 

The genesis of this resolution is un- 
known to the Northwestern Miller, but 
it is a safe guess that the astute political 
finger of the Department of Agriculture 
is back of it. There is nothing smooth- 
er in the working of little schemes than 
the machinery of this department, with 
its specialists and pseudo-scientists ever 
striving to accomplish their devious and 
stealthy ends. 

The Northwestern Miller is glad that 
one sensible miller was on hand to dis- 
pute the passage of this silly resolution, 
and only regrets that he did not have 
time enough to send out a hurry-up call 
for assistance in his opposition to the 
resolution, in which case he would have 
had enough support on band in fifteen 
minutes to have utterly swamped it. 

The millers who complacently moved 
the passage of this resolution were not 
aware, or they had forgotten, that this 
scheme is a pet one of Tama James and 
his associated crank-food stipendiaries. 
It came before Congress some years ago 
and was exposed in all its absurdity by 
the Northwestern Miller. Congress wise- 
ly refused to appropriate any money for 
this fool experimental mill, and the 
scheme fell through for the time being. 
It is evident that an attempt will be 
made by government functionaries to re- 
vive it, in which case the Northwestern 
Miller promises to oppose it in every 
possible way, despite the apparent ap- 
proval of the Federation, 

As was stated at the convention, for 
the sum of a few bundred dollarsthe de- 
partment can, if it wishes, buy a small 
experimental mill, such as that used by 
millers and experimental stations; a mill 
amply sufficient for all legitimate needs. 
It does not require a special appropria- 
tion in addition to the millions already 
wasted in this department to provide 
such a mill. 

This is not what it wants. It has 
sought and is seeking to have the gov- 
ernment own and operate a mill, built 
especially to demonstrate its foolish 
theories concerning black bread; a mill 
that will turn out flour in sufficient 
quantities to be commercially signifi- 
cant. It desires to get into the milling 
business, in a small way at first, gradual- 
ly increasing until it is able to grind 
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sufficient to supply certain requirements. 
It is just fool enough to imagine that by 
the use of such a mill it can prove 
Wiley’s absurd theories practical and 
show the ideas of Tama Jim to be sound, 
at the same time making the mill self- 
supporting, if not actually profitable. 

The government hagno more need for 
a flour mill, than it has need of a cotton 
mill, or a gin mill or an oi] mil]. The 
claim of the department that it wants to 
test the milling qualities of the bastard 
wheats it encourages is sheerest non- 
sense; such wheats have been tested 
and found wanting by practical millers 
the world over; we need no large exper- 
imental mill to prove the harm done by 
these miserable varieties of wheat which 
have done so much to degrade the once 
high standards of the American crop. 
The claim fora flour mill is a pretense 
and a fraud, an excuse for extravagance 
and the further enlargement of function- 
ary officiousness. 

For once the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation bas been made a catspaw of by the 
slick Department of Agriculture. There 
must have been hilarious scenes in 
Washington at the home for tin-horn 
specialists and pseudo-scientists when 
the news came that the millers bad fall- 
en into the little trap prepared for them 
and declared in favor of this old, explod- 
ed, discredited scheme; but they laugh 
best who laugh Jast, and Congress has 
not yet passed the bill authorizing this 
precious structure, nor will it for some 
time, at least. 

There was altogether too much Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be seen at the 
Minneapolis meeting. Millers are a very 
tolerant and easily beguiled class. They 
are like children when it comes to poli- 
tics, and the Department of Agriculture 
and its emissaries are past masters in the 
artof handling crowds of menand mold- 
ing them to their subtle purposes. Also 
there are afew timid millers who trem- 
ble at the name of authority, even such 
a poor, old shadow of power as Tama 
Jim. They are constantly trying to pla- 
cate the department and believe that by 
treating it politely it will cease making 
a mischievous nuisance of itself. Some 
day, perhaps, they wil] discover that this 
end of the government, composed of po- 
litical farmers, tin-horn scientists, food- 
faddists and theoretical high-brows, all 
drawing salaries from Uncle Sam, con- 
stitute the smoothest and stealthiest 
gang of convention workers on the face 
oftheearth. They may then learn to give 
the entire outfit a wide berth. 








THE MILLFEED MARKET 


The Latest Quotations on Millfeeds— 
Reported from the’ Various 
Markets 


Following are prices of feeds to-day 
(June 28) in the markets named, based 
on telegraphic reports, prompt shipment 
unless otherwise specified: 


IN BOSTON 
Minneapolis products— Ton 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks ..........++4. Gacess @24.50 
SD ae ninth nn Mee cades< acca @22.00 
Standard middlings, 100-Ib sacks..... ..... @23.25 
Red dog, 140-Ib sacks..........c.sec0. seoes @28.75 
ee Se era @24.90 
Hominy feed, 100-Ib sacks ............  ..-.. @23.00 


IN KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City products— 
Bran, July, 100-Ib sacks.............. 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, brown as 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, gray.. 





Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks .............. 
IN STgLOUIS 

St. Louis Products— Ton 
Bran, July, 100-lb sacks,.............. Giisas @18.00 
No. 1 middlings, 100-Ib sacks..........  ..... 19.80 
Fancy white middlings, 100-lb sacks.. ..... @20.60 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks............... sees @18.40 
Hard wheat bran, 100-lb sacks........ 16.00@16.40 
Hard wheat mixed feed, 100-lb sacks.. ..... @17.00 
Fine white hominy feed, 100-Ib sacks. ..... @19.50 
Old process oi] meal, 100-Ib sacks,.... ..... @29.50 

IN MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee products— 





Bran, 100-lb sacks 
Standard middlings, 100-lb sacks. 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks 





Duluth ae! 
Bran, 100-Ib sacks .... 
Standard mid " 
Country mill mid 
Flour mid , 100-Ib sacks......... 
Country feed, 100-lb sacks..... 
Red dog, 100-lb sacks 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to the 
Northwestern Miller 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest 
News of the Flour Trade at 
Important Points 


KANSAS OITY, June 28.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Almost no flour demand on ad- 
vance. Few mills have anything sold 
for forward. No export inquiry for new 
crop shipment save a few clears sold by 
southern mills. Trade in new crop flour 
never so light at this season of year. 

R. E. STERLING. 





GLASGOW 


GLASGow, June 29.— Market is firm on 
account of higher prices in America, but 
buyers are indifferent and business re- 
stricted. An advance of 6d@1s is gener- 
ally asked for Manitoba patents, but 
there is continued pressure to sell. Win- 
ter wheat flours are neglected. The {ol- 
lowing net c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 
Ibs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 


St. Louis, June 28. — (Special Tele- 
gram) — Little business is passing for 
either prompt or new crop flour. Un- 
certainty regarding crops and flighty 


options restrain both millers and buy- “Wimight nse Be ae 
ers. Prompt quotations are higher but PU GURE  ccduiexsesas suse cess 238 @2is 
not in keeping with wheat advances. 


pe RR Ee emer ee 288 @2%s 
Winter—First patent ......... 
Extra fancy, prompt 
Fancy, prompt............ 


Violent advances by northwestern mills 
lessen competition from there, and our 
mills find it easier to work new crop 


eeee 278 64@24s 

- 258 6d@2‘s 6d 
- Ms @25s 
. 258 6d@2°s 









Pusinese at beiter valuos, but are olfer- Gtuaian ae fateh" BR 
ing little. THoMAS M. STERLING. Sales ex-store, not including commission, ould 
socengrretene represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sack 
NEW YORK, June 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flouris held higher but does not LIVERPOOL 


sell. Flour dealers complain that buy- 
ers are not disturbed by the rise in 
wheat and are not following the advance. 
Trade has been extremely quiet on the 
advances. Winter wheat and Kansas 
flour are particularly slow and with de- 
mand indifferent. A. L. RUSSELL. 


LIVERPOOL, June 29.—Business is re- 
stricted. American mill offers are con- 
siderably above an import level and busi- 
ness is impossible for shipment. For 
English flours an advance of 6d is zen- 
erally asked, but very little business has 
been done at anything over last prices. 
The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 Ibs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 





Boston, June 28,—(Special Telegram) 
—The Jocal market on spring patents is 
higher but nominal, with agents unable 





i @ is 

to make sales. The trade does not be- ees pee pon oS le eae +4 @308 
lieve in the advance and is holding off. Winter first patent.................. 27s 6d@ 28s 6a 
Standard Minneapolis patents, $6.30@ Winter WRU TIIUG sc co csecpicsscnves 26s 6d@ 278 6d 

6.45; best country patents, $6.20@6.45; Canadian spring patent voe- 268 @275 

eS eee eee 288 @29s 


with $5.90 the.inside quotation for or- 
dinary. Special patents, $6.50@6.60. Soft 
winter flours dull and nominal, most mill- 
ers quoting the same prices on new and 
old patents, $5.25@5.50, with one mill at 
$5.60. Straights, $4.65@5; clears, $4.40@ 
4.70. Kansas in jute, $4.90@5.50 for old; 
$4.75 for new. Millfeed dullandashade There is a slightly better feeling, but 
firmer. L. W. DEPAss. business is still quiet. Business is im- 
——_—_ possible for shipment, but on spot a few 
PHILADELPHIA, June 28.—(Special Tel- 8a!e8 were put through. Home mills have 
egram)—Very little doing in flour; prices #dvanced their flour prices 6d. ‘I'he fol- 
nominal. SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. lowing c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 lbs, 
Cael oreenciel are quotations asked by mills for de- 

BALTIMORE, June 28.—(Special Tele- ferred shipment: 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sac: 


LONDON 


LONDON, June 29.—Market is firm on 
account of higher prices in America. 











gram)—Flour dull, but held firmly; feed Minnesota first patent.............. 30s 9 @ 328 3d 
quiet and about steady. cesar ) ep hte ete teeeeeees 28s 29s 
W. E. BAITZELL. Minnesota low grade...............- 16s 6d@ 17s 6d 
_ OUGEE PROGRES 6's 6 vciso sks bacucts vee 28s @ 2s 
TORONTO, June 28.— (Special Telegram) Kaneas straight, ...c.ccccsesccecess. 228 @ 25s 6d 
—Flour advanced yesterday 10c per bbl Hungarian..................0.:.2008 eeeees @7s 6d 
for all grades, owing to strength in the sea nn spring PEER EE ss <9 4 ese Py 
wheat markets. Oatmeal prices un- [Ov yg ouseholds, ex-mill.......-... ee 


changed. Local inquiry poor and abso- 
lutely no export demand for anything. 
A. H. BALFourR. 


£3 10s 
Sales ex-store, not including commission, would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sack 





MONTREAL, June 28. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—A stronger feeling has developed 
in the flour situation in sympathy with 
the big advance in wheat of late and 
spring wheat millers on Monday marked 
up prices =e bbl, making first pat- 
ents $5.70 and seconds $5.20 per bb! in 
wood. The demand has increased con- 
siderably from local and country buyers 
and some large sales have also been 
made for export account. 


THOMAS 8S. BARK. 


AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM, June 29.—Market is firm 
on account of higher prices in America. 
Rather mnore business has been done the 
past week. Buyers show more interest 
and a better feeling is developing. Some 
moderate sales of Kansas patent were 

ut througb at 12.50f1. Most business is 

n foreign flours other than American. 

Minnesota first patent and Minnesota 
first clear are toodear. *Holland terms, 
per 100 kilos (221 Ibs gross): 





Sianteete first avons cukckbine ed ensed @13.25 + 
Minnesota second patent,...... ..... ee or 
Northwestern Flour Output Re GI ind daseusdangss aeshass's 10.50@10.75 flor 
The attached table shows the output of Choice low grade..................... @ 8.00 fic 
flour and ap roximate consumption of  [fansas patent, new crop....... ape O17 = 
wheat by mills at Minneapolis and Du- PO OE eee @11. ) 


*Holland” terms mean 2 per cent commissi«' 


luth; also the output and consumption and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ sight draft. 


of wheat by 62 ‘‘outside” mills with a 
daily capacity of 44,885 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1909, to une 18, 1910, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted): 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The attached table gives the flour ou' 
put at milling centers for two week« 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


—1909-10— ——1908-9—. 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
bbls bus bbls bus 

















June 26 June 

Minneapolis............ 13,083 58,871 11,440 51,482 o 
appear sy nae Eg 5 Minneapolis......°303435. 272,808 239,600 214.9 
62 outside mills ........ 7,687 34,591 6,714 30,211 Duluth-Superior.. 15.145 11.090 12,925 8 5 
Wel oe 21,350 96,072 18,660 83,971 Milwaukee....... 25,560 22,800 23,730 25,*' 
| Raps 344,140 306,785 276,255 249.3! 
Northwestern Wheat Yield 49 outside mills*.. 117,900 ....... 122,715 .....- 
Appended table shows indicated wheat Aggregate spring. 462,040 ....... 398,970 .....- 


crop of the Nortbwest for 1910, based up- 
on the government report for June, com- 
pared with three preceding years. Acres 








are in thousands and the crop in mil- Me 12°00 
ie NE TE Cie RIOR = Oty ays 1.250 20,500 19,250 18,7 

PP an, PP, AI Pn Kansas City...... 38,200 653 17,600 as 

acres bus acres busbusbusbue Kansas City!..... ¥ 41,000 14,700 45,4 
Minnesota........ 6,016 90 5,600 69 Renan pated: 4 S00 1250 = 13, 0( 
North Dakota.... 6,944 116 6,625 q FES RE 
South Dakota.... 3,439 51 3,375 7,200 7,2 





*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills outside 0! 
Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 39,450 bbls. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. 

sa reported by interior mills. 

Flour made by group of Missouri river and Kan- 

sas mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, including 
“9. those of Toledo. 


Totals.......... 19,409 257 15,600 233 175 155 176 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of corn from America at 199,000 bus, 
— pn re —_ on eee July 1, ex- 

orts approximate bus, against 

7064,000 in 1908 hts ; 


TSS RSE ESE hy ONE RE RT it: OT 
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THE BLEACHING CASE 


The Defense Has Its Innings—Millers, 
Bakers, Housewives and Scientists 
Testify as to Wholesomeness of 

Bleached Flour Bread 


Kansas City, June 27.—(Special Tele- 
ram)—The character of testimony in 
the bleaching trial to-day served greatly 
to encourage the millers who are direct- 
ing the defense. Prof. Emerson, of Kan- 
sas University, testified that he had 
taken 18 grains of sodium nitrate in two 
days with no noticeable effect. : 

Dr. Walter M. Cross, city chemist of 
Kansas City, said he had taken seven 
grains ip a single dose. He also gave 
expert testimony to the effect that with 
proper yeast and fermentation no ni- 
trites would be present in bread made 
from bleached flour. 

To-morrow it will be proved that ni- 
trite reaction case be shown in un- 
bleached flour bread made with pure 
spring water. The trial will continue at 
least two weeks. R. E. STERLING. 


Last Week’s Testimony 


Kansas Orry, June 27.—The trial of 
the bleached flour case moved along 
much more rapidly last week under the 
impetus given it by the quick-fire tactics 
adopted by the defense. The govern- 
ment’s evidence, being of a highly tech- 
nical nature, was very slowly presented, 
and in two or three instances scientists 
were kept on the stand for more thana 
day. ‘‘his made the case drag heavily. 

The defense began the introduction of 
testinony Monday morning and, with 
the single exception of Dr. J. A. Wesener, 
no witness has been on the stand more 
than a few hours. The evidence present- 
ed by the defense has, so far, been of a 
practical character, its purpose being to 
show that, whatever may be the theoret- 
ical power for barm in bleached flour, 
no such harm actually results from the 
consumption of bread made from it. 
Without doubt, a great deal of the finely 
spun testimony of the government’s sci- 
entists got by the jury. 

Tbe defense proposes to introduce ful- 
ly as much of this character of evidence 
as did the government, putting on the 
stand a scientist for every one the gov- 
ernment put on; but for the actual win- 
ning of the case the practical testimony 
of millers, bakers and housewives is 
principally to be relied upon. It was 
this latter class of evidence that the jury 
listened to nearly all of last week. 

A. C. Leflang, secretary of the Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Cu., owners 
of the flour seized, was the first witness. 
He testified regarding the facts of the 
seizure, his use of the bleaching process 
and his experience with bleached flour 
in the trade. 

He was followed by Dr. J. A. Wesener, 
of the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago. 
Dr. Wesener’s evidence was quite direct- 
ly contradictory of statements made 
by government scientists. He held that 
bleaching is a natural process, and that 
the bleaching agent in pure air is identi- 
cal with that supplied by the bleaching 
apparatus. Nitrites in themselves he 
held to be so generally found in all food 
as to suggest the view that nature in- 
tended them for use and that they were 
actually beneficial to health. 

Dr. Wesener described a series of ex- 
periments made by him in which nitrites 
in flour were found to have virtually no 
effect upon the rapidity of digestion. He 
believed that the nitrites disappeared 
from the flour in the process of baking, 
and had found bread made from over- 
bleached flour to be much more readily 
digested than bread from urfbleached 
flour. Dr. Wesener made a strong wit- 
ness on cross-examination, and his testi- 
mony was unshaken. 

N. D. Brodie, an Omaha, Neb., baker, 
Said he had used both bleached and un- 
bleached flour in his bakery and had 
found the former the more satisfactory. 
He regarded artificially bleached flour as 
identical for baking purposes with time- 
bleached flour. Mr. Brodie told of an in- 
stance of complaint from his trade when 
he temporarily used unbleached flour. 

J. E. Burgner, North Platte, Neb., a 
miller, told of his trade experience witb 
bleached flour and also of its use in his 
Own iamily. Under objection by the 
government, he was not allowed to in- 
tinge the province of expert witnesses 
by es what effect it had upon the 
health of himself and his family. 

F. E. Roth secretary and manager of 
the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., told 
of his experience both as a manufacturer 

bleached flour and as a consumer of 
pread made from it. Mr. Roth exhibited 
aves made from his own bleached and 
Unbleached flours. An attempt was 
made, on cross-examination, to confuse 
as to the identity of the loaves, but 

r. Roth stood his ground. Mr. Roth 
also displayed in court a pipe used in 
conveying the gas in his own mill. Its 


i 
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condition put strongly in question the 
statements regarding corrosion of pipes 
frequently made by witnesses for the 
government. 

A. Edgecomb, manager of the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., the concern 
which has all along taken a leading 
place in the bleached flour case, testified 
that his mill used a bleacher solely be- 
cause his customers demanded white 
flour. His testimony on this point was 
stricken from the record on Attorney 
Butler’s objection based on the govern- 
ment’s claim that an issue in the case is 
that the use of the bleacher is an agent 
for the commission of fraud in supplying 
the trade what it wants by deceptive 
means. This ruling of the court will 
serve to bar out much pertinent testi- 
mony on the point of trade demand be- 
ing the only real reason for millers 
bleaching. 

A. Boettler, head of the American 
Bread Co., operating the principal of the 
large bakeries of St. Louis, said that 
bread made from bleached flour does not 
differ from unbleached flour bread in 
taste, odor or food value, and that there is 
no difference in color between bread from 
flour bleached by the Alsop process and 
that made from flour blaeched by age- 
ing. He declared it to be impossible to 
bleach a low grade flour to make it ap- 
pear to be a higher grade, and said no 
housewife could be deceived by such an 
attempt at fraud. Mr. Boettler said his 
concern baked 5,000,000 loaves of bread 
a month. He wasa strong witness for 


_ the defense. His testimony was strength- 


ened by that of F. H. Hohengarten, man- 
ager of one of the bakeries taken into 
the St. Louis consolidation. 

L. M. Shoecraft, Clinton, Iowa, a mer- 
chant, said that while he handled both 
bleached and unbleached flours, in bis 
own home he used, from choice, the 
bleached. 

C. H. Colladay, of the Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, and T. J. 
Holdridge, of the Kingman (Kansas) 
Milling Oo., testified as to their use of 
the bleacher. 

Chauncy Abbott, of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., and F. D. 
Larabee, of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, also supported the 
millers’ side. Both held that to use the 
bleacher for the purpose of making a 
lower grade of flour appear to be a high- 
er might be possible, but asserted that it 
could not be long accomplished in regu- 
lar commercial practice. Mr. Abbott 
said the housewife could not be deceived, 
for she measures the quality of the flour 
by tbe bread it produces, and no amount 
of bleaching will make an inferior flour 
produce as good a loaf as high grade 
flour produces. 

Prof. Lucius E. Sayre, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, said that his laboratory 
experiments had been so convincing in 
establishing the absence of power for 
harm in bleached flour that he had con- 
tinued his tests upon members of his 
family. He found no effect whatever 
followed the consumption of bleached 
flour and had come to the conclusion 
that whatever nitrites were in the bread 
did not reach the blood. 

Prof. Sayre testified to having taken 
12 grains of sodium nitrate in two days 
with no barmful result, while some of bis 
laboratory associates had taken 18 grains 
in the same time with identica] results. 
In the course of normal bread consump- 
tion, it would take a person nine years 
to get this much nitrate out of bread 
made from bleached flour. 

W. ©. Dunn, head miller for the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independence, 
Mo.,, brought samples of bleached and 
unbleached soft winter wheat flours in- 
to court to illustrate his testimony. The 
strong point brought out by him was 
that bleaching showed upthe impurities 
in flour, thus giving inferior flours a 
darker cast and an unattractive color. 

J. A. Gillis, steward of the Mid-day 
Club, of Kansas City, testified that he 
had found the bread made by the Consum- 
ers’ Bread Oo. most satisfactory to his 
club members and that this bread was 
made partly out of bleached flour. 

B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Co., and an ex-president of 
the National Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which organization has declared 
itself opposed to bleaching, said he uses 
half bleached and half unbleached flour 
and found the result more satisfactory 
than the use of either flour alone, 

Several bousewives from Near Castle, 
Mo., where the flour on trial was seized, 
declared they preferred the bleached 
flour. 

Samples of bread from bleached flour 
were passed to the jury and eaten by 
some of its members. 

No session of court was held Saturday, 
on account of the ceremonies attendant 
on the retirement of Judge Jobn F. Phil- 
ips from the federal bencb. 

The defense will continue the intro- 
duction of evidence this week, a large 
part of it being expert testimony from 
chemists and toxicologists. 


BLEACHING EVIDENCE MISQUOTED 


It has been learned here that many 
millers who are opposed to bleaching are 
circulating press reports of evidence 
given at the bleaching trial among their 
customers. The evidence quoted is in- 
variably selected from the sensational 
portions of the government’s scientific 
witnesses and when quoted in part is in 
no way representative of the whole evi- 
dence given by these witnesses, several 
of whom have failed to maintain their 
positions under cross-examination. 

It is also learned that similar ex parte 
statements are being circulated in Can- 
ada. R. E. STERLING. 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 


Some Complaints of Injury in West- 
ern Kansas —General Weather Con- 
ditions Perfect for Cutting 


Kansas OITY, June 28.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—There are some complaints of 
injury to wheat by very high tempera- 
tures in western Kansas. The reports 
are not general and the shrinkage is not 
believed to be serious. Oklahoma and 





. southern Kansas wheat is of superb quali- 


ty. There is a large increase in receipts 
here and wheat is certain to move freely. 


R. E. STERLING. 


St. Louris, June 28. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvest is progressing rapidly 
under best conditions, light rains not 
being sufficient to interfere, but aiding 
other crops. Reports of yield vary wide- 
ly but the general results of the harvest 
are not disappointing. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 


NEw YorRE, June 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather conditions have been 
favorable for maturing the crop. There 
have been some showers but not enough 
to cause much delay. 

A. L. RUSSELL. 





Canadian Northwest 


WINNIPEG, June 28. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather in the Canadian 
Northwest is still hot and dry. Damage 
is reported from southern Manitoba and 
a few points in southern Saskatchewan. 
All other parts are in good condition and 
an average crop is expected. A few more 
days of beat will do serious damage. 

A. H. BAILBY. 


A Minneapolis line elevator company, 
with extensive connections in western 
Oanada, says that crop conditions in 
northern Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
still very promising. In southern Al- 
berta and Manitoba, weather conditions 
have been very similar to those obtain- 
ing in North Dakota, and serious injury 
has undoubtedly been wrought. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Crop Outlook Good—Oriental Trade 
Quiet— Wheat Too High to Ship 
Flour to Domestic East 


PORTLAND, OREGON, June 27.— (Special 
Telegram)—Crop conditions in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho are very good ex- 
cept in a limited area. In the Palouse 
and Big Bend country in eastern Wash- 
ington south of Snake river the crop 
will be fully 30 per cent lower than last 
year. Harvesting will begin next week 
and new wheat is expected on the mar- 
ket fully a week earlier than usual. 

The Jast export cargo for this season 
is finishing to-day, although there is still 
considerable wheat in farmers’ hands. 

Oriental flour trade is still dragging. 
Until there is a change in the silver mar- 
ket no new business is expected. The 
liner Henrik Ibsen, sailing Saturday, 
carried 16,000 bbis of flour and the Her- 
cules, sailing early in July, has a similar 
amount already booked. The Ibsen also 
took out 25,000 bus of wheat for Kobe. 

Crop damage reports in the East have 
brought many inquiries for flour to deal- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest, but prices 
are too high here to admit of business. 
Fears that the damage reports are well 
founded have prevented local exporters 
chartering for European business, as it 
is expected much of the'crop will move 
east by rail. More inguiry to-day for 
new crop Walla Walla cargoes. 


E, W. WRIGHT. 








Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, con- 
sisting of London 60-day documen 
exchange saa pound sterling, and guild- 


ers, thr ays sight, was quoted as fol- 
lows: 

June 22..... $....@4.84% June 25......$....@4.84 
June 23..... 4.34@4.84% June 27...... .-- 84 


Guilders, three-days sight were, June 28, quoted 
at 40,.26@40.28. 
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SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Conditions in Southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota Good—Sultry Weath- 
er and Lack of Moisture Cause 
Damage in North Dakota 


Growing wheat in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota is making good prog- 
ress, Heavy rains in this territory on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday proved 
very beneficial and remove all anxiety as 
to drouth damage. Wheat is heading 
out and, while the straw is sbort in 
places, grain men anticipate more than 
a fair average crop. 

In North Dakota, however, conditions 
are different. There has been little or no 
rain there for weeks, except scattered 
local showers, and those best posted con- 
cede that serious damage has resulted. 
The temperatures are very high and 
each day without moisture causes more 
injury. To-day, the minimum tempera- 
tures in North Dakota are 57 to 69 and 
the maximum, 94 to 101. The forecast, 
however, is for slightly coolerand cloudy 
weather. 

Much depends on future weather, but 
it is believed by conservative grain men 
th:.t with even ideal weather conditions 
North Dakota will not harvest over 50 
to 60 per cent of a normal crop. 

The following are reports from milling 
sources in regard to conditions through- 
out the three states: 

MINNESOTA 


Little Falls: Oompared with 1909, 
wheat is 75; oats 50, and rye 85. 

New Prague: Wheat, 75; oats, barley 
and rye, 70. 

Echo: Wheat, 85; oats, 65; barley, 75; 
flax, 95; rye, 90. 

Mapleton: Wheat, 125; oats, 110; bar- 
ley, flax and rye, same as in 1909, 

illmar: General rain June 26. Wheat, 

100; oats, 85; barley, 85; flax, 100; rye, 


100. 

Melrose: Wheat, 90; oats, 80; barley, 
90; flax, 90; rye, 100. Had good rain 
Friday and Saturday night. ith favor- 
able weather, outlook for all grain will 
improve. 

ougee Falls: Wheat, 70; oats, 60; bar- 
ley, 75; flax, 70; rye, 90. 

Thief River Falls: Orops will be almost 
total failure without rains in near future. 

Fairfax: Wheat in especially fine con- 
dition in this locality. Rain Saturday 
puts all grains 100, except oats, which 
are a little short. 

Red Lake Falls: Wheat, 50; oats, 40; 
barley, 40; flax, 30. 

Faribault: Wheat, 50; oats, 50; barley, 
80; flax, 90; rye, 80. 

Waseca: Wheat, 105; heads about 4% 
inches; oats, 90; barley, 100, stand fine 
and headed; flax, 60, very little; rye, 
105, about rooey to cut, 

Appleton: Wheat, 50; oats, 60; barley, 
60; flax, 100; rye, 60. Estimate applies to 
light soil; sandy portions will probably 
run 40,and heavier soils farther back 
will be 65. Wheat on dark soil may im- 

rove with favorable conditions. Flax 
ooking fully as good if not better. 

Rochester: So far, have half crop of 
wheat, oats and barley. Without rain in 
48 hours, loss will be almost total. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grafton: Wheat, 50; oats, 45; barley, 
45; flax, 35, 

Ellendale: Wheat, 50; oats, 50; barley, 


40. 

Glen Ullin: Wheat, 75; oats, 80; flax, 90. 

Medina: Wheat is nearly average. 
Rained Friday night. Flax, good; oats 
and barley, average. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Parker: Wheat will be good if it rains 
soon. Growth is smaller than average. 
Last rain June 16. Need rain badly. 
Pr Vernon: Wheat, 75; oats, 65; flax, 


Yankton: Wheat, 60; oats, 60; corn, 90. 
Brookings: Grains are damaged fully 
20 per cent by hot weather. Had a nice 
loca] shower Saturday. 

Volin: Wheat, 100; oats, 70. 

Langford: Wheat, 60; oats, 40; barley, 
50; flax, 40. 

Ashton: Wheat, 60; 
50; flax, 90. 
Groton: Wheat, 50; oats, 25; barley, 75; 
flax, 100. 


Elevator Manager’s Views 


A prominent elevator manager said 
to-day that while undoubtedly damage 
had been done to smaijl grain on sandy 
soil, be was not as apprehensive as 
some were. Wuring his 30 years’ expe- 
rience he said that not once had the 
wheat crop of the Northwest been killed 
by drouth. 

He recalled several years when condi- 
tions were somewhat similar to this and 
yet,when the crops were finally barvest- 
ed, every one was agreeably surprised at 
the total yields. Itis not always the 
crop with the biggest straw that raises 
the greatest number of bushels. The 





oats, 50; barley, 





short straw is not as susceptible to dam- 
age by rust and other causes. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last 
week increased 30,540 bbls. This made 
the output (forthe week ending June 
25) 303,485 bbls, against 239,600 in 1909 
and 214,940 in 1908. 

This week, the same number of mills 
are in operation and the production 
ought to approximate 300,000 bbls. How- 
ever, the mills are somewhat hbandi- 
capped by the poor water power. In the 
corresponding week in 1909, the output 
was 246,475 bbls. 

Flour buyers have practically with- 
drawn from the market since the sharp 
advance in wheat prices. Fo are not 
at all in sympathy with the bullish con- 
ditions, and are awaiting a break before 
placing orders. The week’s sales rep- 
resented only a small proportion of the 
output. Clears are in light demand. 
Shipping directions are plentiful and 
account for the comparatively heavy 
operation of the mills. 

Export bids on patent, where they are 
obtainable, are entirely too far out of 
line for consideration by mills. Even on 
clears, they are away below what do- 
mestic buyers will pay. However, bids 
are 15@20c per bbl higher than a week 
or 10 days ago. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $5.55 
(@5.85 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

The millfeed situation is encouraging 
to millers. Prices are very much strong- 
er all along the line. Buying by shorts 
has been heavy and mills, as a rule, are 
well sold ahead. Eastern consumptive 
demand is light, on account of the good 
pastures, and buying there is purely 
speculative. In the West, however, the 
consumptive demand is unusually good 
for this season. This is accounted for 
by the burning up of pasturages by the 
intense heat. Millers expect that the 
western demand this year will be suffi- 
cient to take care of their output, owing 
to the prospective sbort hay and oat 
crop. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation to-day (June 28): 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Phoenix mill. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
O, F and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, Palisade 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, 0, D, E and F mills. 

The Christian mill will probably be started 
Wednesday. 


REPORTS FROM INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports of 49 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
witb a total capacity of 39,450 bbls, show 
thatin the week ending June 25, they 
made 117,900 bbls of flour (representing 
— bus of wheat), against 122,715 in 
1909. 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 


The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports reflect conditions with ‘'out- 
side”’ mills: 

Flour is very dull; buyers take little 
interest. No foreign. Feed market is 
much stronger; bran in good demand; 
prices up §2....No domestic trade at new 
prices. Big feed demand at steadily ad- 
vancing prices....Flour is very dull; buy- 
ers unwilling to pay advance. No ex- 
port. Millfeed in very good demand; 
prices up §$2.,..Domestic trade very dull; 
running half capacity. Foreign bids are 
lower and on clear only. Better feed 
prices....Home trade very quiet. Feed 
inquiry large; have nothing to sell.... 
Flour is very quiet, buyers place no con- 
fidence in prices. Feed in good demand; 
prices too low. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN 8. PILLSBURY 


Mrs. Mahala Fiske Pillsbury, widow of 
the late Governor John 8. Pilisbury, died 
June 23, at her home in Minneapolis. 
She was 78 years of age. Mrs. Pillsbury 
is survived by her son Alfred F. Pilis- 
bury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd., and one daughter, Mrs. Edward ©. 


_busbels (000’s omitted): 


Gale. 
etery. 

Mrs. Pillsbury’s life was that of a no- 
ble, philanthropic woman, She was in- 
strumental in founding the Home for 
Aged Women and Children in Minneapo- 
lis, and endowed the Pillsbury Home for 
Working Girls. She also took an active 
part in the management of the North- 
western hospital, the Washburn Home 
and a number of other charitable organi- 
zations. 


NEW OCCIDENT ELEVATORS 


The Occident Elevator Co., an auxiliary 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
building a string of 40,000-bu elevators 
in North Dakota. On the branch north 
of Mandan, houses are being built at 
Harmon, Sanger, Fort Clark and Staun- 
ton, and south of Mandan at Schmidt, 
Gyther, Timmer, Flasher and Carson. 


Interment was at Lakewood cem- 


INTERIOR WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The movement of wheat from farms to 
country stations in the Northwest is 
light, considering the sharp advance in 
pepe during the last week or 10 days. 

ot all of that delivered was sold, either. 
Farmers have fairly large quantities of 
wheat in store in elevators, but they 
evidently believe that prices are going 
higher and, consequently, refuse to cas 
in their warehouse tickets. 

Receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth 
were good, compared with the two pre- 
ceding years. They were 391,000 bus 
larger than in 1909 and 222,000 larger than 
in 1908. For the crop year to date, the 
total receipts at the two terminals have 
been 18,363,000 bus larger than in 1908-9, 
10,730,000 of the increase being at Minne- 
apolis. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday, June 
25, were in bushels (000’s omitted): 

In store— 

1907 1910 1909 

1,101 1,079 2,017 5,484 4,969 
64 255 429 1,986 2 


1910 1909 1908 
Minneapolis. 1,289 
Duluth...... 267 


Duluth from Sept. 1, 1909, to J 
were as follows, with com 


1909-10 1908-9 1907-8 1906-7 19056 
Minneapolis.. 86,9388 76,208 62,826 77,620 103,8 
Duluth.,....... 56,127 48,594 40,564 46,465 36,301 


Totals...... 143,165 124,802 103,390 124,085 140,133 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


apes wheat in Minneapolis is 14%c 
higher than in Winnipeg, and July 
wheat 11c. 

Compared with Chicago, spot No. 1 
northern in Minneapolis is 8c higher, 
July 12%c, and September 7c. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 165,000 bus the first three days of 
this week. This leaves stocks to-day 
(June 28) about 5,319,000 bus. 

The posted receipts of wheat at ter- 
minal markets to-day, were: Minneapo- 
lis, 128 cars against 190 in 1909; Duluth, 
57 against 18; Chicago, 19 against 4; 
Winnipeg, 236 against 118. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


The officers of the newly incorporated 
International oe Co., New Prague, 
Minn., are: F. A. Bean, president; F. A. 
Bean,.Jr., vice-president, and W. L. Har- 
vey, secretary and treasurer. 

Since it is designed to merge all the 
Bean interests under this one corporate 
name, the officers are the same as are 
epete of the New Prague Flouring Mill 

o. 

ANOTHER MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN FIRM 
The Fraser-Smith Co., grain and feed 
Minneapolis, has been organized and 
will commence business July 1. The 
offices will be in the Flour Exchange 
building. Frank Fraser, of the New 
ao (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., and 
M. W. Smith, a coarse grain man of Min- 
neapolis, are the principals. Mr. Fraser 
will move to Minneapolis about Aug. 1. 

Jay Canfield has resigned bis position 
as manager of the feed department of E. 
8. Woodworth & Co., to take a similar 
position with the new concern. Mr. 
Canfield has been with E. 8. Woodworth & 
Co. for almost 18 years, and is thorough- 
nf posted as to the feed trade throughout 
the country. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cobasset, Minn., is working to secure 
a flour mill. 


Chamber of Commerce memberships 
are now worth $3,700. 


E. L. Evers, of Wonewoc, Wis., is now 
a salesman for the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Milling Co. 

Good progress is being made in organ- 
izing a —- to operate the 260-bbl 
mill at Northwood, N. D. 


John Seethoff, the miller at New 
Salem, N. D., is credited with the inten- 
tion to build a mill at Glendive, Mont, 


L. P. Wood, formerly of Winnebago, 
Minn., is now local manager for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Oo. at Billings, Mont. 


Many northwestern millers have been 
out of the export market so long that 
they hardly know what to quote flour at. 


Neilson & Dueland have bought an ele- 
vator at Slater, lowa, and will remodel 
it into a flour mill. Their mill burned 
recently. 


The Minneapolis offices of the Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance OCo., H. M. Giles, 
manager, have been moved to 820 Flour 
Exchange. 

Thomas Sinnott, of New York city, ex- 
ects to leave for home Wednesday. He 
s the representative of the Phoenix Mill 

Co., of Minneapolis. 


T. E. Cunningham, of Harris, Win- 
throp & Co., brokers, New York city, 
has applied for membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


The American Society of Fe in 
North Dakota has raised $42, of the 
$50,000 necessary to establish a terminal 
elevator at Duluth or Minneapolis. 
Marcus Johnson, identified with a 
number of Minnesota milling companies, 
bas been appointed, by President Taft, 
collector of customs at St. Paul, Minn. 


H. W. Brown, recently sales manager 
for the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
has become an assistant sales manager 
for the Sheffield-King Milling Oo., at 
Minneapolis. 

The Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
will use a portion of its new warehouse, 
adjoining the mill, for general offices. 
'The offices in the Gorn Exchange build- 
ing will be closed. 


A message received from the Yellow- 
stone Park says that the miller excur- 
sionists had a fine 
The weath : 
well and tntbusias 


ames J. Gill, of Gill & Kelly, Pitts- 
Surg, Pa., representatives of the Barber 
Milling Co., and W. T. McNutt, of Hast 
Liverpool, Ohio representative, are in 
Minneapolis for a few days. 

Insurance to the amount of $500,000 has 
been taken out on the life of Harry 8. 
Helm, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 

inneapolis. The company is the bene- 
ficiary. 

The Hatton Grain Oo., of Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 

stock. H. F. Douglas, P. L. Howe, OG. 

William Young, A. C. 
GO. A. Brown are the in- 
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E. OC. Merton, secretary of the Shetf- 
field-King hy 4 Co., Minneapolis, 
leaves to-day for Buffalo, via the lakes. 
From there he will go to Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Quebec and Halifax, sailing from 
latter port for Boston. 

The Minnesota supreme court has or- 
dered a new trial in the case of W. A. 
Sarseleil against the Red Lake Falls 
(eam Milling Oo. The plaintiff was 
njured in one of the company’s eleva- 
tors, while attempting to throw a belt. 


James ©. Andrews, of the Pillsbury 
flour Mills Co., is one of the principals 
in a 100-year lease of the Brunswick ho- 
tel property, Minneapolis. The lease re- 
quires improvements of $50,000 within 
seven years. Ultimately, a large, mod- 
ern hotel is to be built. 


The many friends in the trade of Wil- 
liam Listman, the veteran miller, will be 
glad to know that although of advanced 
age, he remains in excellent health and 
attends regularly to his daily work, not 
having been absent from the mill on ac- 
count of illness more than six days dur- 
ing the past year. Mrs. Listman has not 
been well for nearly a year. Mr. Listman 
was formerly of La Crosse, where he es- 
tablished the Listman mill many years 
ago. He is now living in Superior. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


A new power plant is to be installed in 
Oe aera ler mill at Jamestown, 

J.D. Edge, foreman millwright for The 
Wolf Oo., is at Tompetenrilt, N. D., in- 
stalling yee gt n 50-bbl mill of the 
Farmers’ Friend Milling Co. 

Emanuel Olson, a laborer at the Pills- 
bury A mill, in Minneapolis, was pros- 
trated by the heat June 23, and died 
shortly after returning home. 


June 29, 1910 


W. T. Johnson, formerly head miller anq 
manager of mil! at Kinistino, Sask., is 
in Minneapolis, and may lease or buy 
— interest in some northwestern 
mill. 

The L. G. Oampbell Milling Co. is ip. 
stalling a compound condensing engine 
in its mill at Owatonna, Minn. Its cere. 
al mill bas been completely rebuilt anq 
is now in operation. 

H. F. Betow, miller, bas entered the 
service of the mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
He takes charge of its two mills, under 
the superintendence of his friend, A. W, 
Spehr. Mr. Betow has recently been at 
Carney, Okla. 


While at work in a wheel pit at the 
Consolidated A mill, in Minneapolis, 
eight laborers were more or less bruised 
by. the breaking of a scaffold, June 25, 

ith the exception of one man, they are 
all able to be around again. The com- 
pany is preparing to install two new 
water wheels and an electric motor. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


The cereal mill at Hamburg, Iowa, is 
being dismantled. 


Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at 
$24.25(@27 per ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


The stocks of feed at eastern junction 
points are rapidly being absorbed. 

The wexevgers (fowa) Flour & Feed 
Commission Co.,is building a storage 
warehouse. 

There is an accumulation of screenings 
at Minneapolis, and buyers are holding 
off for lower prices. 


Minneapolis brokers are asking °21@ 
21.75 per ton, in 100-lb sacks, for season 
bran at Boston rate points. 

Minneapolis corn stocks last week de- 
creased 44,000 bus, oats 25,000, and rye 35,- 
000. Barley increased 42,000 bus. 

Cracked corn and ground feeds are 
25c per ton higher than a week ago, ow- 
ing to the strength in corn and oats. 


Eastern feed brokers are not following 
the advance at Minneapolis. They are 
now selling and taking their profits. 

Bran in Minneapolis has advanced 
$2.25@2.75 per ton from low point. It is 
still, however, $2.50@3 lower than a year 
ago. 

TRANSPORTATION AND . FREIGHTS 

Forty-nine ‘‘outside’”’ mills last week 
shipped 1,080 bbis of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,500 in 1909. 


H. L. Moore has been made commer- 
cial agent of the Monon Route at Minne- 
apolis. The position of agent is abol- 
phed. 
he McCaull-Dinsmore Oo., Minne- 

s, has filed complaints with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, against 




















the Milwaukee and adjoining roads al- 
leging ak overcharge of 20c per 100 Ibs on 
a shipmettt of corn from Elik Point, S. 


D., to Anaconda, Mont. 

Lake-anfi-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents frg¢m Minneapolis in cents per 
100 Ibs, June 28, were for prompt ship- 
To London, 27.50; Liv- 
Glasgow, 27.50; Amsier- 
28.50; Rotterdam, 27.50; Bristol, 
Leith, 27.50; Copenhagen, 33.50; 
jania, 33.50; Antwerp, 27.50; Bal- 
tic basis, 32.50; Hamburg, 32.50; Hu!l, 
29.50; Newcastle, 30.50; Bremen, 28.50; 
Dublin, 29.50; Belfast, 29.00; Dundee, 
31.50; Aberdeen, 31.50; Manchester, 28.50; 
Southampton, 29.50. 


COARSE GRAIN 
Receipts of corn at Minneapolis are 












light. They are bardly sufficient to 20 
around. Shipping demand is pe. No. 
0.0 COrn 


HP nly is worth 55@56c, and 
(@b5c. 

Eastern demand for oats bas not im- 
proved. Local buyers are absorbing r' 
ceipts, the best grades going into stor: 
No. 3 whites have advanced to 39(@40¢, 
and No. 3 oats to 36@37c. 

Barley was very stron to-day, a! 
rades going up 2@3c. altsters an 
eeders were in the market and receipts 
were cleaned up early. The range was 

about 538@62c. ; 

Local millers are bidding 72c for choic: 
No, 2 rye, with little offering. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Importers are paying close attention 
to the flax crop prospects in the North- 
west. The possibility of damage has 
caused a better inquiry for export cake, 
both for prompt and future shipment. 
Business, however, is curtailed on ac- 
count of light supplies, small offerings 
of seed to arrive and poor demand fo: 
oil. Oake is quoted at $27.5) per 2,000 lbs 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, prompt shipment, 
and at $28 for future. 

Linseed oil meal is quiet but firm at 
= per ton f.o.b. Minneapolis in car 

ots. 

Raw oil is in light demand. In car lots 
it is worth 7éc per gallon f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, and in smaller lots 74@75c. 

Minneapolis flaxseed stocks last week 
decreased 57,000 bus. Stocks are now 
say about sufficient to keep the mills 
n operation another week. 
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The output of the Chicago mills for the 
week ending Saturday was estimated at 
21,250 bbls, compared with 20,500 the 
week before, 20,500 in 1909, 16,500 in 1908 
and 17,300 in 1907. 

The millers appeared to be very well 
satisfied with the situation and reported 
fairly good demand, a little better than 
for the week previous. Among the lead- 
ing brokers the expressions were of a 
doubtful character. Most of them ap- 
peared to have little faith in the per- 
manency of the sharp advances in wheat 
prices and were unable to impress job- 
bers and consumers with the necessity 
of stocking up on flour. Most of the 
largest buyers were holding off and ex- 
pect to secure flour ata reduction from 
present prices when the excitement over 
the weather damage to the northwestern 
crops subsides. 

Prices for spring wheat flour were 
quoted at auniform advance of 20@25c 
for the week. Winter wheat flour prices 
either showed no change or were quoted 
at an advance of about 10c. Owing to the 
absence of export demand, western mill- 
ers were Offering straights and clears to 
Chicago brokers at the same figures 
quoted before the advance in wheat and 
flour prices began. 

There was little activity in rye flour 
and no change in quotations. There was 
unusual activity in millfeed at a stiff ad- 
vance for the week, influenced consider- 
ably by the adverse reports on oats, 
pastures and other feeds. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


In many respects Chicago wheat trad- 
ers had a remarkable experience last 
week. It is the time of year when at- 
tention is usually turned to the new 
winter wheat crop and hedging sales are 
inorder against the early movement of 
that crop; also when considerable im- 
portance is attached to the reduction in 
wheat supplies at Chicago and other 
centers. Weeks ago the whole tone of 
the trade was influenced by talk of a re- 
duction in wheat prices on this side to 
make export business profitable. All 
these features have been eliminated for 
the present because of the great alarm 
which is felt regarding the outcome of 
the spring wheat crop of the big north- 
western states, 

Early in the week the trade became 
convinced that the situation in the 
Northwest was critical. This was the 
view of conservative traders and author- 
ities in the spring wheat country. It 
took but a short time to start a buying 
flurry of large proportions in the Chica- 
g0 market. As the trade here saw Min- 
neapolis prices showing the phenomenal 
advance of about 10c in September con- 
tracts in two days’ time, the seriousness 
of the crop situation was impressed upon 
speculators, The middle of the week 


brought a few showers to the Northwest: 


and there was a sharp reaction of about 
3c in prices in the Chicago market. The 
rains proved entirely inadequate, how- 
ever, and laterin the week the bullish 
demonstration was renewed. 

The closing days of the week were 
marked by some of the worst reports of 
the year from the spring wheat country, 
aliberal increase in the volume of public 
buying, a complete rout of all short sell- 
ers in the Chicago market and. a culmi- 
Bation in the advance, which put prices 
or the early months over 99c at high 
foins, the December quotation at $1 and 

ay contracts as high as $1.03. Reports 
of better rains than shown on the map 
for both North and South Dakota and 
general profit taking by conservative 

olders caused natural reaction from the 
top figures quoted. 


NOTES 

At the close of the week No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was quoted at 12c over July in 
Store, because of scarcity. 

Jobn L. Stevenson, of William Morri- 
son & Son., Ltd., flour importers, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, was a visitor on the Obi- 

ago Board of Trade Monday before join- 


ing in the trip to th , 
oe Minneapolie. e millers’ convention 


R. W. McKinnon, of Logan & Bryan, 
left Ohicago Friday morning for a six 
weeks’ business tripon the north Pacific 
coast. 


A Chicago miller was authority for the 
statement at the close Friday that there 
was but 5c difference to prevent imports 
of low grade Canadian wheat into this 
country and pay the duty of 25c per bu. 


Arthur R. Sawers, for many years a 
country wheat buyer for large Ohicago 
receiving houses and of late years in the 
one business on bis own account, 
died at his home in Chicago Wednesday 
morning of last week. 


The close of the week found the names 
of about 500 members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on a petition asking for 
adjournment over July 2 to give time for 
a good outing from the close, July 1, to 
the morning of July 5. 


Chicago houses with extensive South- 
west elevator interests are of the opin- 
ion that present cash wheat prices will 
attract large lines from the new crop 
west of the Mississippi as soon as the 
excitement over the spring crop condi- 
iton is over. 


Everything in the shape of feed was 
influenced the past week by the contin- 
ued hot, dry weather over the states of 
largest production. This situation, ac- 
cording to local millers, was largely re- 
sponsible for an advance of about $2a 
ton in millfeeds the past week. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B.A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., stated late in the 
week that a much improved demand for 
flour was noticeable and expressed the 
belief that it was largely due to the un- 
easy feeling over the spring wheat crop 
and the fear of higher prices later. 


As it would cost about 16c over the 
Chicago July price to bring No. 1 north- 
ern wheat from Duluth, under present 
conditions, the mills will have no choice 
in the matter and will be forced to take 
the remaining stocks of hard wheat to 
keep their mills going until the new crop 
is available. 


John Inglis, before starting to the 
Northwest to join in the inspection of 
the injury to the spring crop, wiréd his 
Chicago house from Ohio points, declar- 
ing the approaching wheat harvest in 
that state even more promising than in 
Indiana, the crop in the milk and heads 
filling well. 


Charles Howe, a practical] Illinois 
farmer and corn bandler, as well as ex- 
tensive trader in coarse grains, returned 
to Chicago the last of the week after a 
trip of 1,000 miles and declared that the 
recent hot weather has given the coun- 
try the best corn crop promise he has 
seen in many years. 


Several Indiana millers visited the 
Chicago Board of Trade while waiting 
for the millers’ special train which was 
to take them to the Minneapolis conven- 
tion. In nearly every case these visitors 
informed the cash handlers with whom 
they do business that the outlook for 
the wheat harvest in that state is fine. 


Chicago is to have a new industry in 
the shape of the Illinois Oereal Co., 
which is to be established by C. G. Cuthb- 
bert. An option has been secured on 
land on which to erect a plant at a cost of 
$30,000. The prospectus of the concern 
suggests an output of several thousand 
packages daily, including different kinds 
of breakfast foods. 


A peculiar feature of the Chicago flour 
situation was commented on by a broker, 
who said that flour prices on the whole 
were being quoted higher than the 
local trade and yet there was hardly a 
miller in southern Minnesota, Iowa or 
Kansas that is not offering clears in this 
market at about 20c less than before the 
present advance in prices of wheat and 
flour began. 


Purchases of Oklahoma wheat the 
past week by houses in the Chicago casb 
trade probably did not exceed 50,000 bus 
a day. During the age part of the week 
the J. Rosenbaum rain Co. bought 
40,000 bus in one day. Later in the week 
Manager Frederick Uhlmann, of this 
house, stated that the scare over the 
spring wheat crop was having a decided 
eHect on the views of wheat raisers, 
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even in the far Southwest, and that it 
was difficult to buy Oklaboma wheat for 
July shipment to Chicago without ad- 
bam J the price, which was 1c over 
the Ohicago July contracts the first of 
the week. 

Following the practical wiping out of 
indemnity trading in the Chicago mar- 
ket, there was talk of again utilizing 
some of the outside markets as a place 
to keep up that special form of trading. 
Some of the leading concerns in the 
trade who recall the time when they had 
to establish branch offices in Milwaukee 
to get their sbare of the business be- 
cause trading in priviliges was banished 
in Illinois, feared some similar move 
again, and petitioned the Chicago Board 
of Trade directors to prevent members 
trading in indemnities at outside points. 
The officials of the Exchange promptly 
adopted resolutions making it uncom- 
mercial conduct, with a penalty, to en- 
gage in indemnity trading in any shape 
or manner. There are some good judges 
of market conditions who believe that 
the broad markets of the past week 
would not have been possible had the 
trade to contend with extensive lines of 
privileges such as were traded in before. 


OC. H. CHALLEN. 





MILWAUKEE 


Flour prices were advanced 30@35c 
last week, following the strong cash 
wheat market. Choice city brands of 
hard a wheat patent were quoted 
on the basis of $5.70@5.80 in wood. Busi- 
ness for the week was not satisfactory. 
Buyers did not take kindly to the ad- 
vance and held off awaiting develop- 
ments. Most of the dealers have flour on 
hand and will not buy until absolutely 
necessary. Millers, on the other hand, 
are holding firm and most of the week’s 
business was done on the basis existing 
before the advance. Clear was in fair 
demand, although not so brisk as the 
previous week. Prices advanced in sym- 
pathy with patent and were quoted at 
$4.80@5.20 in jute. Shipping directions 
came in fairly well and millers were able 
to secure directions for flour that was 
booked at lower figures. During the 
latter days of the week directions came 
in freely for flour that had been on the 
mills’ books for some time. The local 
trade showed some improvement. Bak- 
ers bought moderately, but most of them 
have fair supplies on hand bought at 
lower figures. 

Foreigners were out of the market, 
prices being too high for business. No 
trade is looked for until the new wheat 
is ready for grinding. The domestic 
trade took care of clear at much higher 
prices than foreigners were willing to 

ay. 

. Kansas straight followed the advance 
of spring wheat flour and was quoted at 
$5.20@5.25 in wood. Trade was light, 
mills operating on half time. Shipping 
directions, however, came in fairly well. 
No inquiry from foreigners. 

Rye flour dull and neglected. Fancy 
city brands were quoted at $3.95(@4.05 in 
wood, with country rye offered at $3.25 
for dark and $2.45 for white in sacks. 
Trade was light with the East and South- 
west. Local business very dull. Mills 
ground just enough to meet trade re- 
quirements. 

The millfeed market was strong and 
bigber, seme an advance of $1.50 per 
ton for the week. The demand was good 
from eer who bought freely for 
first half of July shipment. Inquiry from 
the Kast was better, but buyers were not 
disposed to take much feed, not believ- 
ing in these prices. There was a good 
inquiry from buyers in near-by sections 
who seemed to be better posted on con- 
ditions. All look for ashort hay crop 
which will have its influence on the mill- 
feed market. Pasturés are still in fair 
conditions, but grass is very short, and 
farmers think that during July and Au- 
~ they will be obliged to buy feed. 

ransit feed held at eastern junction 
a sng found better sale and is rapidly 

eing cleaned up. Shippers found no 
difficulty in disposing of near-by stuff at 
satisfactory prices. Oonsiderable feed 
was bought from the Southwest to be 
shipped during July and August and it 
is expected that large quantities will 
come this way. 

Trade in the state showed some im- 
prvrespens. Country dealers bought fair- 

well, especially in mixed cars with 
our, and were willing to pay the usual 
oem of 256c per ton in broken lots. 
ancy wheat screenings were exception- 
ally dull, Prices were reduced $1 per 
ton, but very little was placed. There 
was no demand for cockle bran. . 

Milling wheat of the choice variety 
was in excellent demand, offerings were 
exceptionally light. Prices advanced 4c 
for the week. illers bought all offered 
and fair sales were made to-arrive. Top 
price paid for No.1 northern was $1.14 
and $1.13 to-arrive. 

Oar receipts of grain for the week 
were: 61 wheat, 111 corn, 77 oats, 143 


barley, 9 rye and no flaxseed. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 

The local production of the Milwaukee 
mills was 25,560 bbls against 22,800 in 
the previous week, 23,730 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1909, 25,800 in 1908 and 
22,800 in 1907. Four out of six mills were 
in operation part time. 

Milwaukee, June 27. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Prices Rally—The Statistical Situation 
—Continental Crop Conditions— 
Indian and Australian Pros- 
pects—the Visible Supply 


(By our London Correspondent.) 

LONDON, June 11.—The upward tend- 
ency noted a week ago was for a time 
sustained, and although values have de- 
clined about 3d from the top, the net im- 
provement on the week amounts to about 
1s 6d per qr in the c.i.f. trade, while 
Mark Lane was 6d better for foreign 
wheat, and country markets occasional- 
ly 6d@1s dearer. Prices on the Continent 
have mostly advanced, and range from 
3d to 1s 8d per qr higher. 

This notable rally from the lowest is 
so far satisfactory, and it has to some 
extent stimulated the consumptive in- 
quiry, but nevertheless the situation af- 
fords very little, if any, practical encour- 
agement to importers. Indeed the out- 
look for the milling demand is naturally 
somewhat bearish, inasmuch as the re- 
quirements of the British breadbasket 
are at this time of the year reduced by 
the large and increasing consumption of 
vegetables and fruit. 

he bull factors of the week were the 
reduction in the world’s shipments to 
Europe, a diminution in the quantity 
afloat, an active demand from the Conti- 
nent for Australian off coast, and weath- 
er news from Russia and the Danube. 
The easier tone which succeeded was 
due to weaker cables from your side, and 
renewed pressure to sell on Australian, 
Russian and Indian account, So far as 
the supply is concerned the Australian 
wheat in sight is the principal bear fea- 
ture, and it is clear that, even with the 
belp of the Continent, it will not be easy 
to find room for the large quantity on 
passage and to be shipped. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the Argentine 
shipments will assume any importance 
during the remainder of the campaign, 
as the stories of comparatively large re- 
serves waiting for higher prices do not 
receive much credence. 

Market opinion is mostly in favor of 
the theory that the recent sharp decline 
was probably overdone, and it is consid- 
ered that the inevitable reduction of 
stocks during the remainder of the cere- 
al year, together with the latent possi- 
bilities of crop damage, may keep values 
fairly steady for some weeks to come. 
There are apprehensions of a further 
readjustment of prices in your markets, 
and this would undoubtedly influence 
the situation here, but for the present 
the statistical position in Europe is 
somewhat bullish, and unless there is a 
heavy influx of long wheat on your side, 
the outlook for steadier markets at about 
the present level of value is fairly satis- 
factory. 

In the United Kingdom the weather 
has again been unsettled, with thunder 
and heavy rains; but the wheat crop 
continues to improve, having benefited 
largely from the recent splendid condi- 
tions of warmth and sunshine. 

France reports a bigher temperature, 
but in many parts of the country fre- 
quent storms continue, and the amount 
of moisture is excessive. The crop is 
slowly improving, but farmers earnestly 
desire drier and more genial] conditions. 
The official estimate for May 1 gives the 
area of winter and spring wheat sown as 
92,000 acres less than last year. The win- 
ter wheat acreage is smaller, but that of 
spring wheat larger. A recent computa- 
tion fixes the yield at about 1,375,000 bus 
below the consumptive requirement. In 
Germany there are complaints of tropical 
heat, and wheat is to some extent suffer- 
ing from drouth, especially in the north 
and center, and on light soils conditions 
are unsatisfactory. 

Reports from Hungary speak of fine, 
seasonable weather, the atmosphere be- 
ing warm and dry, and should present 
conditions continue a record harvest is 
promised. Even if the weather breaks 
an average yield is assured, because of 
the larger area under crop. It is interest- 
ing to note that the government has or- 
dered as many motors as can be pro- 
duced before harvest, with the object of 
assisting farmers to meet the inadequate 
labor supply by furnishing reaping and 
thresbing machines where private enter- 
prise is unable to procure them. In Aus- 
tria heat waves are reported, but so far 
as wheat is concerned conditions are 
generally propitious. In Italy the crop 

8 expected to be up to average, as the 
increased area will compensate for the 
possible loss by rust. 

In the Danubian provinces there are 


H.N. WILSON. 
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reports that heavy rains have done con- 
siderable damage to wheat, but in Servia 
the crop promises a good yield. In South 
Russia the outlook is very good, though 
spring-sown wheat requires rain in some 
districts, while in others the condition 
has improved and winter wheat is most- 
ly in excellent condition. 

In India the weather is generally sea- 
sonable, and in many districts rains have 
fallen. Australian cables announce that 
good rains have fallen througbout 
Queensland and a full crop is assured. 
Preliminary returns from Western Aus- 
tralia state that the last crop has been a 
fine record, amounting to nearly 6,000,000 
bus, against 2,460,000 in the previous 
year, which represents an increase of 127 
per cent. 

We append our montbly table of the 
world’s visible supply, in thousands of 
quarters and the English average price: 


WORLD’S VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY JUNE 1 


Am’can English 
European & Can. Total Average 
ars ars ‘Price 
4,625 14,395 31s 3d 
4,000 11,275 42s 6d 
3,800 11,840 33s 5d 
9,175 18,295 Bls 4d 
5,450 14,670 30s 4d 
3.750 12,885 31s 
4,000 13,810 278 9d 
4,825 11,700 27s 8d 
5,100 3ls 3d 
6,475 14,995 27s 7d 
8,060 16,220 25s 
5,700 13,650 25s 2d 
3,850 11,750 47s 9d 
4,900 11,100 28s 
8,925 15,925 25s 4d 
9,100 18,855 24s 5d 
10,000 21,515 23s 11d 
11,140 22,000 25s 6d 





These figures show a decrease of 1,735,- 
000 qrs since May 1, but the decrease last 
year amounted to 2,840,000 qrs and in 1908 
to 2,690,000. The English average price 
is 1s 9d down on the month, and 11s 3d 
below last year’s quotation. The total 
visible supply is 3,120,000 qrs in excess of 
the figures of a year ago, and 899,000 
above the average for the past seven 
years. The English average price (31s 3d) 
is practically the same as that of 1907, 
when it was 31s 4d, and it compares with 
an average of 29s 10d for the past 17 years. 
During that period the et aan gg? was 
47s 9d in 1898, and the lowest 23s 11d in 
1894, 


The excitement prevailing during the 
past week has had some effect upon the 
flour market, but only in a local way. 
Buyers sustained a little fright and, in 
consequence, mills report better busi- 
ness. With the outside trade we seem to 
be getting further out of line, especially 
for export. The Northwest holds the key 
to the situation and every one is hoping 
for rains in that section. The advance 
in the wheat market has had a tendency 
to check the movement and farmers are 
beginning to talk about holding wheat. 
With good general rains over the entire 
country, however, conditions would 
change. 

Following are current flour prices, 
based on cotton quarter sacks, delivered: 


OKLAHOMA TEXAS ARKANSAS* 
Patent— Patent— Patent— 
Soft....$5.60 Soft extra......... $6.20 Soft. ...$5.60 
Hard... 5.20 Soft wheat....... 5.80 Hard... 5.20 


*Little Rock rate. 

Feed is a drug on the market and al- 
most unsalable, mill-run bran selling 
around 95c and straight bran being im- 
possible to get a bid on. Corn continues 
very strong; white corn selling as high 
as 65c f.0.b. and mixed at 68c. It is very 
hard to find and conditions indicate 
higher prices. Oats have strengthened 
up some and are being sold at around 
36c, Memphis. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Harvest is in full blast all over the 
state, the weather is propitious and re- 
turns indicate a very fine yield and 
quality, some wheat testing 64% Ibs. The 
western part of the state needs a good 
rain for the growing corn. 

GEROME V. TOPPING. 

Oklahoma City, June 27. 


Ames-Brooks OCo., Duluth: Export 
business the past week has been very 
moderate, largely owing to excited 
American markets, although late in the 
week foreign markets improved to such 
an extent that some business was done 
in old crop Manitobas. Weekly ship- 
ments abroad indicate small supplies 
from all directions at present, and their 
lower level is only in anticipation of con- 
siderable pressure this fall from Russia 
and Canada, Any crop deterioration in 
either of these places would be quick] 
reflected in improved prices abroad. 
With deterioration in the American 
spring wheat crop, it looks asif America 
would for another year pay little atten- 
tion to export basis. 








Bradstreet’s reports the week’s ex- 
orts of flour and wheat from America at 
;706,000 bus, aaginst 1,600,000 last year. 

Since July 1, exports yp emg 141,- 
542,000 bus, against 165,456,000 in 1908-9. 
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Advancing grain markets due to the 
nortbwestern crop situation have again 
unsettled fiour trade conditions. uy- 
ers were looking about for lower prices 
and were just beginning to indicate that 
the basis reached by the market the mid- 
die of the month was interesting to 
them, when the advance upset the whole 
situation. 

A moderate business for new crop is 
being done, but millers have been com- 
pelled to advance their limits materially 
and a readjustment must be brought 
about with buyers before trade can move 
at the rate usually expected in the South- 
west at this season of the year. On the 
whole, buyers indicate that they will re- 
sist the effect of the northwestern news 
until something much more definite is 
known as to the shrinkage in the crop 
up there. 

Current spot business is small save in 
local trade and in the Southwest. Mid- 
dle states buyers are taking flour only to 
replenish their stocks of old flour before 
the new comes on the market. 

Feed is a slow sale on spot but there is 
fair interest in the new crop deliveries. 

Wheat movement is large for the sea- 
son and increased last week. A heavily 
increased movement is looked for this 
week and hereafter, when the new crop 
begins to move in volume. 

Mills are not active. Many plants in 
the interior are shut down for repairs 
and otbers for cleaning up and for fumi- 
gation. The output of Kansas City mills 
for the week was 38,200 bbls, compared 
with 41,000 the week previous and 17,600 
a year ago. 


HARVEST CONDITIONS 


Fine harvest weather prevails over all 
the Southwest. There were a few show- 
ers during the past week but the temper- 
ature —— was high and the skies 
clear. There is some talk of it being too 
hot in western Kansas, but most reports 
from there indicate that present condi- 
tions are entirely satisfactory. 


GOOCH COMPANY INCREASING 


Work is under way on the rebuilding 
of the plant of the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Oo., Lincoln, Neb. The plant was 
built three years ago for a 400-bb! mill, 
and the work now under way will dou- 
ble this. The Allis-Chalmers Co. is sup- 
plying the equipment. 


KANSAS IN COMPETITIVE POSITION 


For the first time in several years, all 
of the mills of Kansas are in position to 
compete in central states and eastern 
markets. That this should be true in 
the face of a relatively smal) harvest is 
due to the fact that the crop will not 
bave to be divided among the mills of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. For sev- 
eral years past, no matter what the size 
of the Kansas crop, the mills of the two 
last-named states have had to be sup- 

lied largely from it. Rate conditions 
orced them to buy principally in the 
southern half of Kansas, with the result 
that prices in all that section were main- 
tained above a Kansas Oity shippin 
basis. This had the double effect o 
pushing mills of that section out of east- 
ern and middle states territory and re- 
stricting the territory from which Kan- 
sas City normally should draw receipts. 

This year, Oklahoma and Texas have 


* enough wheat of their own to fully sup- 


ply their mills. In all probability the 
carrying facilities of farmers, grain deal- 
ers and millers will be insufficient to 
conserve this wheat for use throughout 
the year, but for six to nine months the 
mills of the two southern states should 
not have to draw on Kansas supplies. 
The new crop has started off with all of 
Kansas and rections all of Oklahoma 
on a Kansas Oity obingsng basis, so that 
all of the mills are in line to compete in 
whatever markets Kansas flour goes to. 
Kansas probably will have about 70,- 

,000 bus of wheat from this harvest, a 
relatively light crop. But conditions 
now promise that, in spite of the small 
crop, the year will be much better than 


the norma! year for milling in the state. 
Of course, the bountiful supply of home 
wheat produces — good prospects 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 


DOCKAGE TO BE STOPPED 


Negotiations which have.been under 
way for some days between the Board of 
Trade and the attorney-general of Mis- 
souri looking to the payment of the 100- 
Ib dockage on wheat into a trust fund 
| acarene | an appeal to the United States 

upreme Oourt have failed of result. The 
attorney-general holds that the dockage 
must be discontinued at once. The case 
will, however, be appealed. The 100-lb 
dockage charge is a reduction from car- 
load grain weights made at this market 
to cover dirt in the car. 


INTERIOR KANSAS MILLS 


Reports from 29 interior mills on the 
Missouri river and in Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, with a daily capacity of 
15,590 bbls, show that in the week end- 
ing June 25 they made 49,630 bbls flour, 
compared with 56,653 (by 29 mills with 
capacity of 15,800) the week previous, and 
14,701 (by 27 mills with capacity of 15,200) 
a year ago. The same mills shipped 2,407 
bbls for export, compared with 2,850 the 
week previous and none a year ago. 

The condition of the trade is indicated 
by the following extracts from confiden- 
tial reports: 

Splendid....Looking up a little....Fair 
----Good....Quiet....Good....Fine and dan- 
dy....Fair....Good.....Fair.....Poor.....Very 
slow.....Slow sales.....Nothing ‘doing..... 
Like average....Dull....No good....Fair.... 
Slow....Dull. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are as follows: 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., Halstead. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsborg 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton. 
Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville. 
Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

Universal Mill Co., Claflin. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 
Whitewater Milling & Elevator Co., Whitewater. 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 


NOTES 


The first car of new wheat arrived on 
the market last Thursday. It came from 
Tonkawa, Okla., graded No. 1 red, 
weighing 64 lbs. It sold at auction on 
*change for 97%c. 


About 15 of the southwestern delega- 
tion to the Minneapolis convention re- 
turned home Saturday afternoon, sever- 
al of the millers from Kansas continuing 
gd journey homeward the same even- 

ng. 

The Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. has introduced an innovation in 
the catching of mill rats by using fer- 
rets. Three of the little animals have 
been secured in Ohio and are playing 
havoc with the rats in the warehouse. 

Plans are again under way for a new 
office building for the Board of Trade. 
Several proposals have recently been un- 
der consideration and one of these is 
now being strongly put forward by its 
promoter, W. A. Rule, formerly cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce. The 
present Exchange Building long ago be- 
came unsuited to the Board’s use. 

In response to an unofficial request 
from the Chicago Board of Trade for an 
on from the Kansas City Board 
of Trade relative to the proposal to ex- 
tend trading hours to 2 p. m., the board 
of directors held a special a last 
Friday. A resolution expressing disap- 
proval of the proposed change was unap- 
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mone adopted. Kansas City would 
favor shortening rather than lengthen- 
ing the trading hours. 

Within the next few weeks practically 
all of the larger Kansas mills will fumi- 
gate with the hydrocyanic acid gas proc- 
The work of fumigation is being 
conducted by Prof. Dean, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. A working 
arrangement has been made whereby 
all of the mills in each town shut down 
for fumigation at the same time. The 
interest in clearing mills of all insect 
life grew out of the trouble arising from 
flour beetle in export shipments. 

George E. King, formerly of Bufialo, 
N. Y., will be sales manager of the Ked 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, after July 1. Mr. King was formerly 
associated with L. R. Hurd, presiden: of 
the Red Star company, at the Head of 
the Lakes, and later at Kansas City, 
W. E. Daniels, of the Red Star company, 
has gone to Oklahoma City to opena 
branch selling agency there and will 
later tour the South. 


ie E. STERLING. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There is still a pressure to sell by Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma mills for July-August 
shipment and some remarkably low quo- 
tations are being made. Prices on 95 per 
cent patents to-day from Oklaboma mills 
range as low as $4.30 in cottons for July 
shipments. Kansas quotations are 5@ 
10c per bbl higher. Patents of known 
quality are held at $4.75@4.80. Mills seem 
very anxious to sell clears and are ask- 
ing for bids, but this market is over- 
stocked with this grade and there is no 
demand. 

The Northwest is doing very little in 
this territory at the present time and 
the few orders placed were for old wheat 
flour on a basis of $5.10 for immediate 
shipment. No demand is had for dejcrred 
delivery; in fact mills were not inc!ined 
to quote new wheat goods anywhere 
around a workable basis, and preier to 
await crop developments. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flours were 
limited and the only trade came from the 
country districts. The wants of !ocal 
jobbers seem to have been covered be- 
fore the advance and they are now out 
of the market. Mills are asking 101lic 
per bbl over last week and patents are 
now held at $4.95@5.10 in cottons for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Local quotations show no change from 
last week. Stocks carried are very 
heavy; jobbers are taking advantaze oi 
the advance to work off their surplus, 
and are quoting at 5@10c per bb! under 
mill prices for old wheat goods. Prices 
follow, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-Ib jute 
bags: : 





Hard spring Hard w’ter Soft w’ter 
00@5.25 $5.00@5.10 $5.00@5.15 


Straights...... 4.85@4.95 4.75@4.85 4 81@4.95 
Se SUNG occ ae iidees So Sushbsdnees 4.50@4 55 
lears......... Not off’d 4.10@4.20 Not off'd 


The bottom seems to have dropped out 
of millfeed quotations and bran is oii 2@ 
3c per 100 Ibs since last week. Minne- 
apolis is to-day offering bran in 100-lb 
sacks as low as 98c. The demand is very 
dull and brokers report few sales. Soit 
winter wheat mills are asking $1.02 1.03. 
Local quotations, basis 100-lb packayes: 
soft winter wheat bran, $1.07@1.09; ‘ard 
spring wheat bran, $1.06@1.08; shorts, 
$1.20@1.22. 

Corn was not in much demand and the 
only sales made were a few cars to sup- 
ply Cuban wants. Quotations are up ic 
per bu and follow: No. 2 yellow, 66 .@ 
674c; No. 2 white, 694@70c; No. 2 mixed, 
65(@66c. 


Oats show no change from last week. 
Prices: No. 2 white, 40@40%c; No. 2 
mixed, 39/@39c. 

Quotations on cottonseed products are 
irregular, with offerings light. Exports: 
Hamburg, 518 sacks cottonseed mé¢« 
Liverpool, 6,848 sacks cottonseed meal 
and 976 sacks cake; Dublin, 300 sacks 
cottonseed meal. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Colon, 1,011 sacks flour; Hamburg, 1,°'° 
sacks busk meal and 6,884 sacks hominy 
feed; Progresso, 7,000 sacks corn and “0 
sacks bran; Vera Cruz, 18,513 sacks cor" ; 
Havana, 1,000 sacks flour and 600 sacks 
corn mea!; London, 4,500 sacks flou’; 
Antwerp, 24,458 bus corn; Porto Rico, 
2,871 sacks flour. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, June 27. 





Philippine Government Supplies 


Bids on the following flour will be r°- 
ceived until] July 5, to go to Manila, P. !: 
9,800 lbs white winter straight, packed 
in 196-Ib net, new barrels; 83,200 |bs 
white winter straight in 981lb double 
sacks; 12,740 Ibs spring wheat straight 
n 196-lb net, new barrels; 196,000 Ibs 
sore, or white winter wheat straight in 

lb double sacks. The flour is to be 
delivered as required, on or before Aus. 
31. Col. A. L. Smith, purchasing com: 
missary, United States army, New York 
city, receives the bids. 
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The strength in the wheat market, due 
to unfavorable weather news from the 
Northwest, has at least enabled winter 
wheat millers to get better prices for 
orders representing exhausted stock, 
but it has not induced any new business. 
Buyers are skeptical regarding damage 
reports, or they are content to await de- 
velopments, 

There have been steady inquiries for 
new crop shipment, covering July, Au- 
gust and September in most cases, but 
occasionally shipment as far forward as 
December, January and February. 

So iar as the wheat market is con- 
cerned, the situation is entirely different 
from ‘ast year, and even prudent millers 
would base prices for delivery as far for- 
ward as January upon the situation in 
the option market, which would admit 
of considerable reduction from present 
prices for new crop delivery, but the un- 
certainty of making prices is very great, 
in view of the possivle premiums that 
may prevail for cash wheat over the op- 
tion prices. 

No great amount of business for new 
crop delivery has been closed. Millers’ 
views are in ares higher than the ex- 
pectations of buyers. In the export 
trade, the situation is hopeless for the 
present. Two shillings, or even three 
shillings, would hardly measure the dif- 
ference between sellers, and yet some 
few transactions have been carried 
through for special brands, whereas the 
feed market has been materially bet- 
tered by conditions in the Northwest, 
probably on account of anticipating re- 
striction of offerings for early September 
delivery. Prices that went begging a 
week ago at between 80 and 85c per 100 
Ibs have advanced to 90c and over for 
September and October delivery, and 
sales have been made to-day at 93c per 
100 Ibs for August and September and 
96c ior October delivery. In comparison 
with the ruling market throughout last 
year, these figures are low, but they are 
very encouraging to millers who have 
been calculating flour prices upon the 
basis of 80@85c against offerings of new 
spring wheat feed. 

There have been no reported sales to 
Guli markets, but a moderate amount of 
business has been done to Central and 
South American ports. 

The bakery trade in the South and 
Southeast will continue to use consider- 
able hard wheat, unless the soft can be 
had at a great discount. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of St. Louis mills for 
the week ending Saturday, June 25, was 
17,600 bbls, compared witb 20,600 a week 
ago and 6,750 a year ago. Outside mills 
the product of which is sold from St. 
Louis made 84,820 bbis of flour, com- 
pared with 29,792 the previous week and 
20,200 a year ago. 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 


Harvest is in full swing throughout 
Illinois and Missouri. Reports vary from 
excellent to poor. It is said that a few 
fields ripened unfit to cut and are aban- 
doned. Other reports are to the effect 
that cutting showed a better condition 
than was expected. Certainly the weath- 
er prevailing throughout the ripening 
period was fast the sort to help wheat 
recover from the damage it had already 
suffered. Generally, it is expected that 
the yield will be better than was antici- 
pated two weeks since, Owing to un- 
toward weather earlier some fields rip- 
ened pepe No dependable esti- 
mates of a yield for either state has yet 
o> made, 

ennessee and Kentucky reports are 

to the effect that the pervert wueanece 

plished under very favorable conditions 

oud that the yield in those states will 

© satisfactory from the standpoint of 
both volume and quality. - 


REPORTS FROM INTERIOR MILLS 


whpestal reports from 21 outside mills, 
> a weekly capacity of 65,100 bbls, 
5 ow that in the week endin Saturday, 
une 18, they made 14,178 bbis of flour, 
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THOS. M. STERLING 

aN MANAGER > 

9 215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST:LOUIS:MO. U.S.A. 
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compared with 16,146 a week ago. and 
5,943 a year ago. 

Trade conditions are indicated by the 
following extracts from confidential re- 
ports received from mills: 

Very dull in domestic markets and no 
such thing as export....Home trade is 
just fair; feed is fair to good....Home 
trade is fair at reduced prices, old flour 
is still in demand....Flour is dull at 
home, but feed is picking up a little.... 
Home trade fair....We are selling a day- 
light output. Prompt feed is dull, but 
good for July-August-September....Flour 
very dull....Slow....Rotten....We can’t do 
anything....Home trade is improving a 
little. Looks like we could soon do 
something abroad....We’ve been shut 
down for inventory, but business has 
picked up some and we’re going right 
along on new old flour orders....Slow.... 
Dull....Never worse. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 

Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 

Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Il. 

Edwardsville Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Hannibal Milling Co.. Hannibal, Mo. 

M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, Il. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Oo., O'Fallon, Ill. 

Trenton Milling Co., Trenton Ill. 

Waterloo Milling Co.. Waterloo, Ill. 

‘ NOTES 


James Patten, the Chicago speculator, 
bas sold out his membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

Edward Schaaf, of St. Mary’s, Mo., 
was a visitor here this week. He says 
that around bis district the crops could 
not be maturing or looking better than 
now. He says that the yield will be ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Adolph Boettler, president of the 
American Bakery Co., and H. M. Hohen- 
garten, manager of one of the plants of 
the same concern have returned from 
Kansas City, where they testified in the 
bleached flour case. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange does not approve of 
the project suggested by the Chicago 
Board of Trade of extending the hour of 
trading in the grain markets until 2 
o’clock, instead of 1:15, as at present. 
It is understood that other grain centers 
are also opposed to this. 

The plant of the Lewisburg (Tenn.) 
Mill & Elevator Oo. suffered damage of 
from $9,000 to $10,000 by fire June 10. 
The loss is mostly covered by insurance 
The fire was confined to the main struc 
ture, a three-story wood and corrugated 
iron building. A quantity of flour and 
grain in an adjoining warebouse was not 
damaged. 

Curb trading in this market is now a 
thing of the past. By a notice posted by 
the president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, members violating the order 
will be he, pga to the board of directors 
for discipline under rule 4. The reason 


- this order was posted was that, in spite 


of curb trading being prohibited, several 
of the members, after the closing of the 
market, congregated outside of the trad- 
ing floor, and although not openly trad- 
ing, were noticed to be using their trad- 
ing cards, and writing down trades. 

E. R. McDonald, formerly of the Water- 
loo & Cedar Falls (lowa) Union Mill Co., 
but for many Fears a resident of Spring- 
field, Mo., and familiar with crop condi- 
tions there, was a visitor at this office 
last week. He said: ‘‘'I have a pretty 
intimate line on the crop in southwest- 
ern Missouri from very reliable sources. 
The usual ripening period is June 5-10, 
but this year it is nearly as much asa 
fortnight late. We are harvesting now. 
Wheat took on a curious color in ripen- 
ing, varying from a dingy green to drab. 
This will show up in the milling qual- 
ity.’’ THomas M. STERLING. 


A dispatch from Lewistown, Mont., 
states the that Judith Basin Milling Co. 
has sold its mill to John McCullough and 
associates. The consideration is given 
as $80,000. 





KENTUCKY 


Responsive to crop damage reports and 
the consequent advance in wheat, flour 
prices were moved up about 20c last 
week. Business continued at a low ebb, 
generally speaking, with a few mills 
here and there reporting some improve- 
ment in the demand. 

Throughout the Kentucky territory it 
was largely a case of resting and clean- 
ing up for the new wheat. Many mills 
closed down altogether for repairs and 
cleaning up, and those which =—— up 
operations experienced dullness, any 
mills have used up their old wheat and 
are soliciting no new -business before 
the arrival of the new. Corn meal and 
feeds were in about the same state as 
flour, with purchases covering immedi- 
ate necessities only. 


HANDLING NEW CROP 


Cutting continued in the Kentucky 
wheat-growing counties last week, but 
weather conditions retarded progress 
and much of the cutting will still be un- 
finisbed when July opens. The wheat 
cut to date indicates a fair yield and 
splendid quality. One report received 
in Louisville last week was that the 
quality is the highest in 10 years. Open- 
ing prices may bea shade higher than 
expected, but Kentucky millers are still 
hopeful of making their early purchases 
around 90c. 


GRAIN COMPANIES COMBINE 


A deal has béen closed, it is an- 
nounced, whereby the Owensboro Grain 
Co. merges with the Griffith Elevator 
Co., both of Owensboro, Ky. The stock 
of the Owensboro Grain OCo., owned by 
T. R. Hardy, of Rockport, Ind., was sold 
to H. E. O’Bryan, who is a big stock- 
holder in the Griffith Elevator Co., and 
the merger followed. The plant of the 
Owensboro concern was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, but the company has con- 
tinued operations in a temporary plant. 
It is said a new warehouse will be built 
at once. 

THE WEEK'S MOVEMENT 


a——1910——— 
pts Shipmts Reepts Shipmts 
Flour, bbls..... 1,395 20,460 2,400 29,448 
rn, bus...... 97,318 104,420 175,360 145,981 
Oats, bus....... 1,987 1,241 2,065 1,147 
Wheat, bus..... 28,460 500 29,477 1,188 


ANNUAL MILLERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Central 
Kentucky Millers’ Association will take 
place June 28 in Lexington. The discus- 
sion will be confined to crop conditions, 
probable opening prices of wheat, flour 
and feed, along with a detailed report 
from the delegates to the national con- 
vention at Minneapolis as to the senti- 
ment of the milling fraternity at large 
regarding wheat supply and values. 


I, M. Harcourt. 
Louisville, June 27. 





TENNESSEE 


The flour market of the Southeast 
was characterized during the week by a 
geese! adjustment to a new crop basis. 

rices were marked down 20c to meet 
the decline in wheat ‘incident to the 
favorable reports from the new crop. 
The market was generally strong and 
millers sold the output of the mills, 
which operated on about halftime. Lit- 
tle was done in contract sales for future 
delivery. The tendency was for still 
lower values and hence buyers held off 
awaiting developments before stocking 
up. No foreign business was passing. 

Readjusted prices are: best patent, 
$5.40; high patent, $5.25; half patent, 
$5.05; fancy, $4.40. These prices apply to 
flour in wood. In cotton sacks a reduc- 
tion of 15c per bbl is made. 

Millers bougbt old wheat at $1, but 
their acceptances were only to meet im- 
mediate needs and receipts were rather 
lighter tban usual. New wheat will be- 
gin to moveinafew days and millers 
predict that the prevailing price will be 
around 90c. Some predict that the final 

rice will be several points under this 

gure, but dealers do not agree to this 
view, because of the good quality of the 

rain that bas been thresbed and the 
act that the Tennessee yield will be less 
than it was last year, due to a less acre- 
age and some damage done by recent 
storms and heavy rains. 

The local corn market remained strong 
and steady during the week, with offer- 
ings sufficient to meet wants of mills 
and the trade. Dealers predict a better 
market in the near future, with an up- 
ward tendency of prices. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 78c; No. 3 white, 7ic; No. 
2 mixed, 69c; No. 3 mixed, 67%c, bulk in 
car lots, with 8c added for sacks. 

Oats were in good demand and trading 
fairly good, with prices a shade higher 
being at the close as follows: No, 3 
white, 47%c; No. 3 white, 44c; No. 2 
mixed, 48%c; No. 3 mixed, 48c; clipped 
white, 48%c, bulk in car lots, with 2c 
added for sacks. 

The demand for corn meal was fairly 
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good during the week, but movement of 
grits was light and the market a bit 
sluggish. Prices advanced 10c all around 
and quotations were: bolted meal, $1.60; 
grits, $1.70; pearl meal, $1.70, f.0.b. Nash- 
ville. 

No change was noted in millfeed 
prices, and the movement was light, but 
sufficient to absorb output of the mills. 
Quotations: bran, $22.50 per ton; mid- 
diings, $26; shorts, $26; hominy feed, 
$23.50, f.o.b. Nashville. 


THE NEW CROP 


Wheat harvesting is drawing to a close 
in the middle section of the state and 

arts of the western district. In eastern 

ennessee the harvest is on in earnest 
and the crop appears to be better than 
usual. In point of quality, from samples 
shown, this year’s wheat is superior to 
last year’s. In the western district some 
damage was done the crop by heavy 
rains, but in spite of this, the yield will 
average somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15 to 25 bus per acre, 

‘here was during the week an exces- 
sive amount of rain that interfered with 
harvesting, but threshing will begin in 
a few days. 

In some sections of the state early 
corn bad to be replanted and hence the 
acreage will be short, but in others, 
especially middle and western Tennes- 
see, conditions are favorable for a large 
acreage. Some corn has already been 
laid by and looks to be in flourishing 
condition. 


NOTES 


A plan is on foot in Daviess county, 
Kentucky, to pool the wheat crop and 
hold for top prices. Many farmers have 
already announced their willingness to 
enter the pool. 

Under a decree in the chancery court 
of Davidson county, O. Perry Snell, of 
Florida, has become owner of the old 
Kendrick-Roan elevator property of this 
city. He held a claim of $15,000 against 
the company and filed a bill to foreclose 
a lien. 

The state agricultural department has 
issued its crop report showing condi- 
tions of the various crops for June, 1910, 
as compared with 1909: 

1910 1909 
OOPT QOTORGO. 5 oe '- ccccccccesccccvccccces 97 93 


GOR CORBIOMS 5 ccc ciececccsesecsceséee 82 17 
Fe OI IIE, 6.6.0 b vee vu ctincee vices paces 47 44 
CIVGE COMET sc cicicevsccnceasvesewece 80 88 


The condition of wheat is estimated at 

79, compared with 83 for last year. 
The report of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change shows stocks on hand as follows: 
June 25 June 18 






WERE, DOB, vececcccvccsssccse soe 89,400 108,000 
Corn, bus.. «+. 262,160 262,600 
Oats, bus... 113,360 103,500 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 4,800 
Flour, bbls 7,500 7,100 





Nashville, June 27. J. B. OLARE. 


NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed 
With the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. O., June 27. — The 
summer season and the falling off in 
traffic has decreased very materially the 
number of new tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission making 
changes in transportation rates on grain 
and grain products. The list of changes 
filed during the past week is the small- 
est for many months. 

The new tariffs, with the effective 
dates of the changes and the rates per 
100 Ibs, are: 

Soo, July 20, wet feed, corn, germ feed 
and molasses feed, carloads between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, 3c; grain and 

rain products, between same points, 3c; 

our, 4c; also, July 27, cancels rates on 
corn and oats, carloads, from Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., to stations on Pere Marquette; 
combination rates will apply. 

Boston & Albany, July 14, flour, car- 
loads, from Claverack, N. Y., to Boston, 
Mass., 10c. 

Southern Indiana, July 18, grain, car- 
loads, from Elnora, Ind., to Henderson, 


Ky 7c. 

oledo, St. Louis & Western, Aug. 5, 
rain and grain products, carloads, from 
idge Farm, Ill.,to Terre Haute, Ind., 

5be (except corn); corn, carloads, 4%c. 
Illinois Central, July 20, from Coulton, 

Dimmick and La Salle, ii., to New Or- 

leans, La., (for export), corn 13%c, oats 

1 





wc. 

Rock Island, July 25, between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., and Davenport, Iowa, wheat, 
grain and grain products, corn rye, oats 
and barley, carloads, 12%4c. 

Burlington, July 25, from Omaha, Neb., 
to Council Hiuffs, lowa, when from be- 
yond, to Little Rock, Ark., wheat, flour 
and articles taking same rates, 21c; corn, 
corn meal and articles taking the same 
rates, 18c. 

ARTHUR J. DoDGE. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 25 was 12,500 bbls, compared with 
13,700 the previous week, 7,250 a year 
ago, 13,000 two years ago and 15,000 three 
years ago, 

Contrary to the usual rule that, when 
wheat advances, flour buyers begin to 
show some nervousness and come in 
with their orders, this week’s flurry in 
the wheat market has produced very 
little change in the apathetic condition 
which prevails in the flour trade. At the 
same time, millers are up in the air 
about making right prices on flour for 
deferred shipment, awaiting more defi- 
nite information as to the result of 
spring wheat damage, which will have 
its effect on winter wheat flour quota- 
tions. At present winter wheat quota- 
tions are unaffected, but local spring 
flours were advanced 35c per bbl for the 
week. : 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


Flour and feed prices, f.o.b. Toledo, 
June 25, wood basis, were: winter 
wheat patent $4.80@4,95; straight, $4.70 
(@4.85; clear, $4.50@4.55; winter wheat 
bran in 100-lb sacks, $21@22; middlings, 
$22(@23; mixed feed, $21.75. Spring wheat 
patents, $5.55(@5.70; half patent or first 
clear, $5.35; second clear, $4.35; spring 
wheat mixed feed, $22. 

The demand for millfeed has improved 
materially during the week on account 
of the possibility of some shortage in 
coarse feedstuffs; millers here have not 
a great stock on hand and sales are lim- 
ited by the output. Oorn millers are 
having a good trade, with supplies com- 
ing in freely; the demand for grits being 
especially heavy since the advent of hot 
weather. 


THE TOLEDO MARKET 
Closing prices at Toledo, June 25, for 
No. 2 red: cash $1.04%; July, $1.00%; 
September, $1.01; December, $1.03. This 
represents a decline of %c for cash, and 
an advance of 4c for July, 6%c for Sep- 
tember, and 6%c for December. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—— -—Shipments— 


This Year This Year 

week ago week ago 
Wheat, bus.... 31,500 18,000 11,600 5,300 
Corn, bus ..... 73,600 47,500 37,700 45,400 
Oats, bus...... 27,000 28,500 18,800 15,500 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 
Wheat receipts at Toledo for the week 
ending June 25 were 32 cars, of which 20 
graded contract. For the corresponding 
week a year ago the receipts were 19 
cars, of which 11 graded contract. 


CORN AND OATS 


The receipts of corn for the week end- 
ing June 25, were 70 cars, of which 34 
graded contract. A year ago the re- 
ceipts were 44 cars, of which 14 graded 
contract. 

Corn closed steady forcash and K@%c 
up for futures. Friendly feeling toward 
this cereal continues, insufficient mois- 
ture and unwillingness of the country 
holder to market having bullish effect. 
While week’s primary receipts are 230,- 
000 bus under last, they are 180,000 bus 
more than a year ago. Resting orders 
took most of the future offerings. West- 
ern cash prices steady. Cash prices were 
62c for No. 8 yellow, 65c for No. 3 white, 
60%c for No. 3 mixed, 2c under No. 8 for 
No. 4 grades and 54@657c for sample. 

The receipts of oats for the week end- 
ing June 25 ‘were 19 cars, of which 14 
graded contract. A year ago the re- 
ceipts were 19 cars, of which 16 graded 
contract. 

Oats closed steady for cash and steady 
to 4c up for futures. Rather firm under- 
tone pivee by bad crop news from south- 
ern Illinois. Offerings for futures were 
less, coming mostly from longs. Oash 
values unchanged all around. Week’s 
primary receipts were 450,000 bus less 
than last and 90,000 bus under year ago. 
Oash prices were 4lc for standard, 40%c 
for No. 3 white, 40c for No. 4 white, 38c 





for No, 2 mixed, 37%c for No. 3 mixed, and 
37c for No. 4 mixed. Sample, 36@38c. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Reports on the growing wheat crop 
continue to be of an extremely favorable 
tenor and millers who have covered 
northern Ohio say that harvesting will 
be little, if any, later than usual. 

Country elevator men, however, are 
not selling the July delivery this year as 
freely as in former seasons, which would 
indicate that first marketing of the new 


crop by growers may be lighter than or- — 


dinary. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Seventeen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined daily capac- 
ity of 17,760 bbls, for the week ending 
June 25 made 45,443 bbls of flour, approx- 
imately 42 per cent of their ful) 24-hour 
aay eee 

ommenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report as fol- 
lows: Flour fair, feed dull....Flour good, 
feed good....Flour excellent, feed good.... 
Trade slightly better on old wheat flour, 
nothing doing on new spring wheat 
flour; feed poor....Flour fair, feed fair.... 
Flour fair, feed rather quiet....Flour 
good, feed lively....Flour good at old 
prices, feed not brisk. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland. 
W. H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co., Bellevue. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo 
Standard Cereal Co., Chillicothe. 
INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mt. Vernon. 


MICHIGAN 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
John C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing. 
David Stott, Detroit. 


NOTES 


E, L. Southworth, ex-president of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, has gone on 
a four weeks’ trip through Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 


A report to Southworth & Co. to-day 
from 8. L. Rice, an elevator man at 
Metamora, Ohio, says that unless rains 
are experienced very soon, oats will 
make only half a crop. 


D. 8. Hanley, of Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, expects to take in the 
Pacific coast from Vancouver to Los An- 
geles in his itinerary after leaving the 
millers’ party at Yellowstone Park. 


W. 5S. Preyer, who has been acting as 
local manager for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. at Toledo, has been transferred to 
the Pittsburg office and will be succeed- 
ed here by Edward McDaniel, of New 
York city. : 


Howard Bell, formerly connected with 
the Paddock-Hodge Co.,and J. H. Mec- 
Farland have leased a warehouse located 
on the Lake Shore tracks and will start 
in the oo and hay business in this 
city on Monday. 


James H. Knowles, of Boston, eastern 
representative of the National Milling 
Co; B. R. Downey, of the Daisy Roller 
Mills, Milwaukee; and Milton Churchill, 
of Riderside, Cal., were among the Tole- 
do visitors this week. 


The Deshler Grain Co., of Toledo, with 
a capital stock of $10,000, was incorporat- 
ed yesterday by Jesse Young, Edwin L. 
Cah Kenton D. Keilholtz and others 
of this city. The company has purchased 
an elevator from Southworth & Co., at 
Deshler, Ohio. 


The proposition of extending trading 
hours agitated by the Chicago Board of 
Trade members does not meet with gen- 
eral approval in this market, as the close 
connection with afternoon mails at pres- 
ent would be entirely wiped out if the 
session was extended. On the other 
hand, a large number would favor clos- 
ing the market at 1 o’clock. 


W. H. Wiaarn, JR. 


INDIANA 


The Indianapolis output of flour for the 
week ending June 25 was 6,640 »bis, com- 
pared with 3,349 the previous week and 
9,544 in 1909. 

The erratic wheat markets have prac- 
tically demoralized the flour trade, and 
buyers will not do business under these 
conditions except where necessary for 
immediate needs. The millers have sold 
some flour, of course, but were condi- 
tions normal there would no doubt bea 
much better demand. However, harvest 
is drawing near and no doubt it will 
bring an improvement in the milling 
situation. 

For No. 2 red wheat 96%c.was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis Saturday. 

Flour prices showed a slight advance 
and were quoted: patent, $5@5.15; 
straight, $4.70(@4.85; clear, $4.40@4.55, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Indianapolis. 

The feed trade has been rather quiet, 
but with a little better inquiry. Mixed 
feed was quoted $19@19.50 per ton, bulk 
in car lots. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
1,813 bus, there having been 66,313 bus in 
stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


HARVESTING STARTED 


Very warm weather has been prevail- 
ing in this section the past week, which 
has been very beneficial to the wheat. 
In this immediate vicinity harvest has 
not yet started, but in those sections 
where it is now in progress the weather 
has been ideal, and reports are to the 
effect that the quality and yield are ex- 
cellent. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: The 
flour trade last week was slow; demoral- 
ized by the unsettled condition of the 
wheat markets; and buyers will not 
take hold with any activity under these 
conditions. We sold a few carloads, but 
they were all‘for immediate require- 
ments. Feed trade has been rather quiet, 
but there was an improvement in the 
inquiry. 

The Goshen Milling Co., Gosben, Ind: 
We find some improvement in the do- 
mestic demand for flour and the local 
trade is very good also. Whether the ex- 
port trade will ever come to life again is 
more than we can say. Apparently the 
United States government and the rail- 
way people have put an end toit. The 
growing wheat looks very fine and, al- 
though rain would be quite welcome just 
at present, no harm has yet been done. 
We are having some showers here and 
there, and before they are over we think 
that we shall have moisture enough. We 
look for an early harvest. 

The Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind: Our milling trade is fairly 
good and will no doubt continue so until 
the beginning of the new crop, if we are 
able to buy wheat at anything near the 
market value in our locality. Regarding 
the new crop everything is progressing 
very well and with a good, dry harvest 
we should receive an exceptionally good 
quality of wheat, also more than last 
year, as the acreage is large in our 
vicinity. 

Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evansville, 
Ind: The milling demand is ligbt, with 
only scattered buying of flour. There is 
a good demand for middlings. Bran is 
in better demand but basis low. The 
wheat harvest is progressing nicely. 


NOTES 
Vv. B. Oorbin, representative of the 
Pilisbury Flour Mills Co. in this terri- 
tory, was a caller at this office last week. 


The elevator of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Milford, Ind., burned last 
week. Several thousand bushels of 

rain were destroyed. The origin of the 


re is unknown. 
E. E. PERRY. 
Indianapolis, June 27. 


CLEVELAND 


Some of the flour dealers reported an 
unusually brisk movement last week, 
especially toward the close, while others 
were less enthusiastic over the way in 
which buyers took hold. The market 
was very firm and mill quotations were 
advanced 40@60c per bbl. In fact, one 
jobber reported a 70c advance. These 
applied, however, to direct shipments 
only, and most of the business was done 
at the old prices. The fact that most of 
the sellers announced advances averag- 
ing 50c per bbl to go into effect at the 
beginning of the current week frightened 
some of the buyers into placing orders 
for fair quantities of flour. The major- 
ity, bowever, are simply buying their 
fiour in small quantities and waiting for 
the new crop. 

Practically no advances were quoted 
on winter flours and it was freely pre- 
dicted that if the producers of those 
grades can maintain about a steady 
market they will do more business than 
for more than a year Ce g as, with the 
advance in springs added, an unusually 
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wide differential between them will ex. 
ist and the technical position of winters 
will be greatly improved. 

One mill ran full time while the other 
only ran days. The output for the week 
was 7,300 bbls, compared with 7,800 the 
week before. 

Jobbing prices to the trade: Winter 
ag ey $5.50@5.60; winter straights, 

.20@5.40; spring patents, $5,506.10, al! 

er 196 Ibs in cotton. Spring patents, 

.40@5.50; spring clears, $4@4.50, al! in 
140-lb jutes. 

The market for millfeed took a sudden 

shift for the better. Offerings from the 
Northwest showed a marked decrease 
and, owing to the unusually strong 
wheat market, prices quoted were con- 
siderably higher than a week ago. The 
demand also showed an increase. Buy- 
ers have for some time past been operat- 
ing on very light supplies, and as soon 
as the market made the turn a good 
many of them jumped in and placed 
ood sized orders. There is a general 
eeling among the trade that the break 
was considerably overdone, and a good, 
sharp advance is anticipated for the 
near future. During the past week 
prices on most grades were advanced, 
witb spring grades considerably in the 
lead. Gluten feed was the one excep- 
tion. This is the off season for that, and 
prices were about $1 per ton higher than 
a week ago. 

Prices per ton, in car lots, in 100-\b 
smog “= winter bran, $20@21; spring 

ran, $20@20.50; white middlings, $2.50 
(@24.50; standard middlings, $22; winter 
mixed feed, $21.75; spring mixed feed, 
$21; hominy feed, $21.75; gluten feed, 
$24.35; oil meal, $30.75; red dog, $2.75; 
chop No. 1, $27; No. 2, $25; coarse corn 
meal, $26. 

Cash grain markets were again quiet 
so far as movements were concerned. 
Receipts were light throughout. There 
was some eastern demand for corn and 
oats and clearances were somewhat et- 
ter than during the corresponding week 
a year ago. Price changes were soime- 
what irregular. Wheat declined a iull 
cent, while corn and oats each advanced. 
Receipts of wheat from country mills 
were rather ligbt, but in spite of that sup- 

lies were adequate for ali purposes. he 
ollowing prices were quoted at the ciose 
of the market on Saturday: No. 2 red 
wheat, $1.04%; No. 3 yellow shelled 
corn, 64%c; No. 3 white oats, 43%4c. 

The Chamber of Commerce reported the 
following movements of grain for the 
week ending June 25, with comparisons: 


-— Received— -Forwarded— 

1910 1909 1910 1909 

Wheat, bus..... 4,233 i re eer eenees 
Corn, bus....... 71,328 71,059 17,159 56 
Oats, bus....... 24,899 92,236 23,610 11,687 
Barley, bus a aneeae WE fictirbess eer 
Hay, tons ...... 1,260 527 190 ee 
Flour, bbls ..... 10,330 2,170 730 


3,390 
Cleveland, June 27. ©. E. GIBBON:s. 


CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports of grain and grain products 
into Havana, Ouba, from the United 
States during May, witb the names of 

shippers, were, in sacks of 2U0 Ibs: 


FLOUR 

Shippers— Sacks 
IE OE Gv fis bas sbcncPadehceced ciency eceses 4 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co........ 3,300 
Medlin Milling Co.................+- 2.500 
Wells Flour Milling Co. . 
William Alten Co. ...... 2 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co.. we 2, 2 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co................ ] 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co.................. 1 
SAO Ge Io iv h 5c Sie src sdeseccasccececs 1,200 
NE SEE ica sdieviseddedscsccece 1 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co..................-- ] 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co..................- : 
I PREEIOE  n oo tcc cenecppeee ces 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co.. 
C. Becker Milling Co.... 
R. Fabien & Co......... 
C.H, Pattingill....... 
Sparks Milling Co......... 
Big Diamond Milling Co...............2+.++ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co................... 
BOOT ID SETI, oo cs is'sscccdecescses cee. 
NE NE IK ie ad chen dclh'c dh.cavesecseces 
pS Bo 
SE SEE yon 's ovis'cn ochbe diode bbecece 
Hastings Milling Co... . 
Elysian Milling Co.. 
Wichita Milling Co...... 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co... 
J. F. Elizey Milling Co.... 
RE BE ink Ca Redes aineacateesicesccese 2 
Collins County Milling Co.................-. 2 
Edwardsvil'e Milling Co................+-++: 2 
Marehall Milling Ce. ....ccscccscccccescccess 2¢ 
ee iad dawsp ye cendecspa ceecces 1} 
























A. F. Leonhardt & Co......... . 6,2 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co.. » 8,5 
BF, Glover Gs Bow... cscecescsccccgecsevcs: 1,50 
Bilwood Grain OG)s60.0005 secscccocessceccecces: 1,25 
Halliday Elevator Co............ceceeeeeeeees 1,25 
CE IE, Sas occ cnss cen¥ vane aevecsnes 1,00 
Ovis Grain & Stock Co............-.0eseeeees 1, 0( 





Of bran, the Medlin Milling Co. shipped 1.60° 
sacks; Ballard & Ballard Co., 3,300; Halliday Mil! 
ing Co., 1.250; Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., ltd, 4,445: 
Saxony Mills, 1,500; Sparks Milling Co., 750; and 
O. Martinez, 250. 
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EX-LAKE RATE CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Files Important Decision as to 
Rates on Flour From the Great 
Lakes to Atlantic Seaboard 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 27.—In dis- 
missing a case brought by David Stott, 
of Detroit, Mich., against the Michigan 
Central and other lines conveying grain 
and products to and from the Great 
Lakes region to the seaboard, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says it is 
impossible to give the relief sought with- 
out upsetting the grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates throughout the entire lake re- 
gion and to the seaboard. 

The report by the Commission, which 
is made througb Oommissioner Prouty, 
ig interesting to mill men and sbippers 
for many reasons, chiefly because of the 
discussion it gives to lake-and-rail rates 
on grain and grain products, to the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege and the relation 
of intermediate points beyond Chicago 
to the points of the interior to the inter- 
dependence of rates. 

be report says that the complainant, 
David Stott, is a miller located at De- 
troit, Mich. In the conduct of his busi- 
ness he brings in wheat water from 
Duluth, grinds it at Detroit, and ships 
the product by all-rail] to various eastern 
destinations. His complaint is that the 
defendant railroads apply from Detroit 
to these eastern destinations a rate on 
wheat which has come to Detroit b 
water which is less than the rate whic 
they apply — the flour which the 
complainant bas ground from similar 
wheat; and also that they grant to mill- 
ers jocated upon their lines the milling- 
in-transit privilege. . 


THE FACTS AS TO RATES 


The present rate on flour from Detroit 
to New York and New York points is 16c 
per i00 lbs; to Boston and most New 
England points, 18c. When the com- 
plaint was tiled the ex-lake rate on 
wheat from Detroit, Port Huron, and 
similar points Was 12}¢c per 100 Ibs. This 
case is considered upon the rates as they 
existed when the complaint was filed. 
The Commission says: 

‘Ji the complainant brings in a car- 
load of wheat from Duluth to Detroit 
and grinds that wheat into flour, he is 
compelled to pay on the flour and the 
by-product 16c per 100 lbs to New York 
points and 18c per 100 Ibs to New Eng- 
land, while his competitor, who brings 
in a similar carload from Duluth to De- 
troit, or who buys at Detroit a carload 
which has been brought there by water, 
can —_ his grain upon arate of 12%c 
and mill it in transit by the payment of 
%c penalty. His competitor has there- 
fore secured the transportation of his 
product for 3c per 100 Ibs less if to a New 
York point and for 5c per 100 Ibs less if 
toa New England point. It is this ad- 
justment of rates which the complainant 
attacks. 

“The complainant —— at Detroit 
the milling-in-transit privilege upon all- 
rail grain; that is to say, he can, upon 
the payment of a stipulated fee, mill 
the grain and send on the product at 
arate equivalent to the rate upon the 
product from the point of origin to the 
point of destination. In shipping out 
the product no attempt is made to as- 
certain whether the flour shipped was 
manufactured from the wheat which it 
is supposed to represent. The complain- 
ant, upon the proesetios of an expense 
bill showing the movement of a certain 
number of pounds of wheat into his mill, 
is allowed to ship out an equal number 
of pounds of product under the transit 
privilege. The wheat which the com- 
Plainant obtains by water is taken into 
and ground in the same mill, and the 
record shows that the different kinds of 
wheat are mixed in the grinding so that 
tbe flour when produced is not exclu- 
sively from either the wheat brought in 
by rail or that brought in by water, but 
18 a combination of the two. In shipping 
out the wheat no attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish between flour ground from 
water-borne wheat and that ground 
Irom rail wheat. 


HOW THE VARIOUS RULES OPERATE 


N The'rate on flour from Chicago to 
Now England points at the present time 
- 1s Tbe complainant can therefore 

uy wheat in Chicago, ship it to his mill 
oa Detroit, and send on the product at a 
otal ——— rate from Chicago of 18.7c, 

‘us a milling-in-transit penalty. The 
poe rate on wheat from Chicago to De- 
roit is 6c per 100 lbs. The complainant 
may ship in a carload of wheat from Ohi- 
cago, sell the flour made from that wheat 
in Detroit, and ship out upon the billing 
& carload of flour manufactured from 
ae brought in from Duluth by water. 
- this event be would pa » not 18c, the 
Hee ‘ee from Detroit to , (A England, 


‘“‘What the complainant really asks is 


not that the Commission. order a rate of 
12.5c upon flour and other wheat prod- 
ucts from Detroit, but that we require 
the defendants to apply that rate to the 
products of wheat brought in by water 
and ground at Detroit. e insists that 
whatever rate they apply to wheat from 
acertain source should be — to 
flour produced from that wheat. If we 
regard the transportation from Detroit 
to destination as really a part of a 
through transportation from point at 
which the wheat originates to which, for 
that reason, a lower rate than the local 
may be a plied, then what the complain- 
ant asks for is a milling-in-transit privi- 
lege. If Detroit be regarded, with re- 
a to this service, as the point of ori- 

n and the lower rate from Detroit be 

ustified by looking to the competitive 

conditions in territory in which the 
wheat is grown, then the complainant 
urges that we should consider those 
same conditions in determining the rate 
upon the product. 

**There is very great force in the con- 
tention of the complainant and, unless 
that contention is sustained, it is evi- 
dent that mills located at the end of the 
water and the beginning of rail transpor- 
tation cannot grind in competition with 
those upon either side. In Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R.- 
R. Oo., 141. C. O. Rep. 356, the Commis- 
sion beld that if the carriers leading to 
the seaboard granted a milling-in-tran- 
sit rate to flour for export, they should 
accord the same rate upon wheat brought 
to the port of export and here ground 
for export. This order was sustained 
by the circuit court of the United States 
upon proceedings brought by the car- 
riers to enjoin its enforcement. 168 Fed. 
Rep. 131. ° 

‘*We have here the reverse of that 
proposition. The MHecker-Jones_ mill 
was situated at the end of the rail haul 
and at the beginning of the water baul. 
The mill of the complainant is located 
at the end of the water and the beginning 
of the rail baul, but in each case the 
discrimination is the same and the rea- 
sop which calls for the allowance ofa 
milling-in-transit rate in that case ap- 
plies with equal force to the one before 
us. 
‘tWhile, however, the two cases can- 
not be distinguished in ees a there 
are very important practical differences. 
In the Hecker-Jones case it was possible 
to keep the wheat for export entirely 
separate from that ground for domestic 
use. At the pe time, under that 
order the Hecker-Jones company in fact 
keeps the grain for export milling and 
the product of that grain entirely dis- 
tinct from that which is used for home 
consumption. Inthe present case, the 
wheat which the complainant brings in 
by water is mingled with that which be 
brings in by rail, the two being ground 
together and therefore inextricably 
blended in a barrel of flour. The method 
of the complainant’s business is such 
that it is impossible to distinguish the 
flour produced from water-borne wheat 
and that produced from rail wheat, and 
itis therefore impossible to deal with 
this case in the same manner in which 
we did with the Hecker-Jones case. 


THE TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


*tMoreover, while in theory this com- 
plainant has no transit privilege upon 
his water grain, in point of fact he en- 
joys to a very marked extent that privi- 
lege. Owing to the large local consump- 
tion which the complainant supplies and 
to the excess of billing which he thereby 
has, a certain part of the flour produced 
from this wheat brought in by water is 
actually shipped out by rail. The testi- 
mony shows that under the transit privi- 
lege enjoyed by the complainant the rate 
actually paid is not the local rate but 
from 2 to 4c less than the local rate. 

*tInasmuch, therefore, as it is practi- 
cally im ossible, owing to the manner in 
which his business is conducted, to ap- 
ply at Detroit the milling-in-transit 
privilege to water-borne grain ground by 
the complainant, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact, although this may not be of 
mucb importance, that, in actual prac- 
tice, he does enjoy, to an extent, the 
transit privilege, we are of the opinion 
that this discrimination which exists 
ought not to be pronounced undue, and 
that the carriers should not be required 
to desist from maintaining the ex-lake 
rate upon wheat from Detroit and com- 
petitive ports to the North and from ap- 
plying the milling-in-transit a gas 
upon that wheat at eastern points. No 
opinion is expressed as to the legality of 
the ex-lake rate, whicb is lower than the 
local rate, that question not having been 
discussed or considered.”’ 

From this point in the case the Com- 
mission proceeds to a consideration of 
another question involved therein and 
which touches the rates generally from 
the West and Nortbwest to eastern 
points. It is stated that in the past 
Chic has enjoyed a great variety of 
transit rates and privileges, but begin- 
ning last February these transit rates 
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were for the most part canceled by the 
substitution of specific in-and-out 
charges. To-day, with some exceptions, 
the rate from Chicago is the same, irre- 
spective of the point at which the traffic 
originates. Thus the flour rate to New 
pare a is 18.7c, the wheat rate is 18c, 
and these rates are paid “a the miller or 
the grain shipper from Chicago irrespec- 
tive of the point at which the wheat 
originates. The Commission says: 


EFFEOTS OF VARIOUS RATES 


‘tOrdinarily Detroit takes a rate 78 
er cent of that from Chicago. There is 
n effect at the present time a so-called 

local rate from Chicago to New York 
which serves as the basis or standar 
for other grain and grain product rates 
from Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, and the flour rate of 16c from De- 
troit to New York is 78 per cent of this 
flour rate. The complainant insists that 
he should be accorded at Detroit a rate 
which is 78 per cent, not of the local rate 
from Ohicago upon which no traffic 
moves but of the specific rate which ac- 
tually carries the business. 

Potedeg to the fact that grain could be 
shipped nto and out of Ohicago by both 
rail and water, and to the large local 
consumption of grain at Chicago, many 
improper practices grew up in the way 
of substitution in tonnage. It was for 
the purpose of preventing these prac- 
tices that the specific rate was substitut- 
ed for the transit rate. In obtaining a 
specific rate lower than the local, Chi- 
cago has given up the transit privilege 
it formerly enjoyed. 

*tIt is recognized by all as impossible 
to apply specific in-and-out rates at all 
interior points. This can possibly be 
done at certain markets, but if most 
places are to mill in competition with 
these markets it must be under some 
milling-in-transit privilege which shall 
be fairly equivalent to the in-and-out 
rate. The complainant does not claim 
that Chicago has any advantage over De- 
troit when the grain is handled by rail, 
but he does claim that it possesses a 
kind of advantage where the transporta- 
tion is by water. 

'tThe cost of transporting wheat from 
Duluth to Chicago and Detroit was said 
to be the same. The miller at Chicago 
buys his wheat at Duluth, transports it 
by water to Chicago, and grinds it into 
flour. The miller at Detroit does the 
same. Now, the Chicago miller, although 
situated nearly 300 miles farther from 
New England than ree, Bare only 
seven-tenths of a cent per 100 lbs more 
for the transportation of his flour. This, 
the complainant insists, is depriving De- 
troit of its advantageous location. The 
complainant contends that since he can 
ship wheat to Detroit by water he should 
be given the benefit of that advantage. 


GREAT CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 

‘tif Chicago and Detroit were the only 
points to be considered, it is possible 
that the claim of the complainant would 
merit favorable action. e must, how- 
ever,comprehend the entire situation and 
inquire what would be the effect upon 
other localities as well as Detroit and 
whether, upon the whole, Detroit is un- 
justly treated. : 

‘tit is by no means certain that to ap- 
ply to Detroit a specific rate like that 
asked for would benefit the complainant. 
Seventy-eight per cent of 18.7c, the pres- 
ent rate from Ohicago to New England, 
is almost exactly 14.5c. The local rate on 
grain from Ohicago to Detroit is 6c. If, 
therefore, the complainant were to pay 
6c into Detroit upon his grain and 14.5c 
upon nee penenet out, be would pay a to- 
tal of 20.5c, which at the present rate, if 
he buys wheat in Chicago,would be only 
18.7c plus the milling-in-transit penalty. 
The testimony shows that during the 
year 1908 the complainant only paid an 
average rate to New York and New Eng- 
land spine of between 18 and 14c. 

*tThis question ought not, however, to 
be disposed of with reference to the com- 
plainant alone, but rather with reference 
to Detroit as a locality. The defendants 
assert that to establish the specific rate 
asked for at Detroit would play havoc 
with all their rates at interior points, 
and there seems to be no good reason 
poy: if a specific rate is established at 
Detroit, similar rates should not also be 
established from Toledo, Sandusky, Erie, 
and other lake ports. The effect of this 
might be to break down rates from inte- 
rior points, and would probably result 
in this or a more serious discrimination 
in favor of those lake ports as against in- 
terior points than that which now exists 
against Detroit.”’ 


DETROIT SITUATION UNFAVORABLE 

In closing the case and deciding that 
no changes such as were asked by Mr. 
Stott can be put into effect, the Commis- 
sion makes some references to the mill- 
ing-in-transit question, and to the con- 
sideration which the body is giving to 
that subject. The report says: 

‘tif transit privileges are to be enjoyed, 
certainly if, as a condition of continuing 
those privileges, it is found necessary to 
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establish specific in-and-out rates at 
primary markets like Ohicago, there 
must of necessity be more or less dis- 
crimination. Detroit under the present 
adjustment stands upon the basis of an 
interior point; it is deprived of any bene- 
fit from its advantage upon the lake, ex- 
cept in so far as it obtains that advan- 
tage, to a limited extent, under the tran- 
sit privileges actually enjoyed by millers 
like the complainant. 

*tDetroit is not favorably situated as a 
lake milling page for the reason that 
tbe rate upon its grain from Duluth.is as 
high as to Buffalo, while it has no Jake- 
and-rail rate upon its flour to the East 
like that from Dulutb. Still, it would be 
our duty to give it the benefit of its wa- 
ter transportation if we could devise any 
way in which that could be accomplished 
without any serious interference with 
rates in other quarters. We can suggest 
no gy egy in the present situa- 
tion. hatever discrimination the com- 
plainant suffers, if any, is necessary and 
cannot be pronounced undue.’’ 

ARTHUR J. DODGE. 





MICHIGAN 


The market for winter wheat flour in 
this city is very active, more brisk than 
it was a week ago, but dealers in spring 
wheat flour report a dull market. De- 
troit mills were operated to their capac- 
ity with the exception of one of the com- 
mercial mills that was down for a time 
for repairs, reducing the oe by 700 
bbls, making the total production of the 
week 15,000 bbls, compared with 15,700 
bbls the week before and the same a year 
and two years ago. 

Demand was active all the time and 
changes in prices or crop news did not 
make any difference. Buying was chiefly 
by the domestic East, and the South did 
little. Detroit mills are not yet quoting 
new wheat flour and that lets the south- 
erners get in ahead on such business, 
but buying is so active that the loss is 
not felt. The price was advanced 10c and 
the market was quoted firm at the close. 

Trade in spring wheat goods was very 
dull and the market nervous. Some 
mills could not make — their minds 
what to charge, and in a few cases trav- 
elling men in this territory were called 
in and told to make no effort to sell for 
the present. The larger bakeries here 
have some flour on hand, but are not, as 
a rule, overbought and will be forced in- 
to the market soon. They are all bears 
and are not taking much stock in reports 
of drouth in the spring wheat states. 
They argue that the northwestern mills 
are loaded up with high-priced wheat 
and are making an effort to get rid of it 
before the new crop comes by scaring 
dealers and bakers into buying. The 
feeling is that there will be enough 
spring wheat and that the present crop 
scare will soon pass. Detroit-made spring 
wheat flour is quoted up 15c and north- 
western 20c, and the feeling in the mar- 
ket is firm. Trade was light all week. 

Rye flour is steady and in moderate de- 


“mand. There is an excellent demand for 


corn meal anda firm market at an ad- 
vance of 20c. 

Feed fluctuated a good deal during the 
week, declining and later getting back 
to the former price. Early in the week 
it was difficult to sell, but during the 
closing days the mills were turning down 
orders, having more demand than they 
could supply. Oorn feeds closed at an 
advance of 25c, and wheat feeds at even 
figures with the week before. 

he wheat market was excited and ac- 
tive all the week. Oash wheat did not 
follow the fluctuations of the futures, 
holding rather steady, with little busi- 
ness passing in car lots. Farmers are 
not marketing freely in any part of the 
state and little wheat is reaching this 
market aside from what comes in by 
lake. Speculation is very active and the 
general feeling on ’change is bullish, 
owing to the reported condition of the 
crop of the northwestern states. It is 
the feeling bere that enough damage has 
been done to reduce the spring wheat 
crop to, or below, last year’s total. 

All reports from the wheat fields of 
Michigan are favorable. The weather 
has been hot and forcing and the crop 
has made excellent progress. It is now 
heading out. Some millers state that 
they never saw-a crop looking so well at 
this time of year. 


NOTES 


Tekonsha_ Roller Mills, Tekonsha: 
Wheat locally is looking fine and we 
think there will be about 75 per cent of 
oe crop. Flour and feed business is 
air. 

J. A. Heath, of the Emmet Milling Co., 
and Richmond Elevator Co., was on 
‘change on Friday, and reports the 
wheat crop looking very well. He thinks 
the hay situation is such as to cause an 
increase in demand for feedingstuffs. 
The supply of hay is very short bere and 


in the East. 
JOHN BARR. 
Detroit, Mich., June 27. 
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LEADING MASS CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


THE TERMINALS PROBLEM 


James J. Hill Speaks on Transporta- 
tion Congestion—How the Millers 
Can Help to Avoid It 


The worthy purpose of most associa- 
tions of business men interested in the 
same occupation is to unite all in com- 
mon effort for the general good. None 
have justified it better than the millers 
of this country. They have transformed 
a petty local industry into one both na- 
tional and international in importance. 
They have introduced new methods and 
new processes for the improvement of 
their product. They represent intelli- 
gence and industrial progress. You are 
now met together to counsel for the fu- 
ture as to what good or evil fortune may 
be in store for you as business men. 

One fact, it seems to me, should give 
you more concern than almost any oth- 
er, because you have already felt its ef- 
fects and because it looms large and dan- 

erous. This is the pressure upon exist- 

ng means of transportation, and espe- 
cially upon existing terminal facilities. 
It is a future menace and a present han- 
- dicap. You bave felt, and will continue 
to feel, tbe partial embargo that traffic 
conditions bave placed upon all the busi- 
ness of thecountry; upon yours perhaps 
as seriously as any other, 

Last winter the mills of Minneapolis 
had difficulty in getting their flour 
shipped promptly to market. The mill- 
ing interest of the entire country 
except where it serves a purely loca 
demand, is feeling the pinch of the trans- 
portation situation and will in the fu- 
ture feel it more severely. The flour out- 
put of the United States is well over the 
100,000,000-bb1 mark, and growing at the 
rate of nearly 1,000,000 bbls a year. In 
the last eh pede the mills of Minneapolis 
have raised their annual product from a 
little over 1,500,000 bbis to almost 15,000,- 
000. The mills of the three northwestern 
states, Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 

round 122,600,000 bus of wheat in the 
ast crop year. 

This branch of manufacturing, provid- 
ing the first and most necessary item of 
a food supply: will continue to grow. 
Whether it finds its principal market 
abroad or, as present signs indicate, is 
to be occupied mainly in future with 
supplying the home market, it will make 
the same draft upon transportation. Its 
products must be carried from one part 
of the country to another; must pass 
through commercial centers where con- 
gestion will be most serious; must share 
pre-eminently in the difficulties and loss- 
es that attend any want of shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Three years ago I showed the 
of the business of the country had made 
traffic facilities inadequate. According 
to the official statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Oommission, while the rail- 
road mileage of the United States in- 
creased by but 25.5 per cent in the 10 
years between 1897 and 1907, the passen- 
ger business increased 126 per cent and 
the freight traffic 148 per cent. I pointed 
out the fact that, although the paralysis 
of traffic which these ures point to 
had been temporarily relieved by won- 
derful increases in efficiency of operation 
by the railroads, so that each mile of 
track and each item of their equipment 
was made todo mucb more work than 
formerly, yet this way of escape would 
no longer be available. A limit had been 
reached. It would be necessary, if busi- 
ness were to be cared for properly, to 
add largely to the railroad capacity of 
the country, and to raise the enormous 
amounts of capital that such an under- 
taking would soaps. 

Practical conditions confirmed the 
conclusion of statistical fact. In the fall 
of 1907 the traffic east of the Mississippi 
river was greater than the railroads 
could bandle. Everywhere shipments 
were delayed for weeks, and,in some 
cases, for months. Contracts for delivery 
at a definite date could not be made, 
Buffalo was so tied up that western 

rain could not be received, and in every 
arge traffic center of the country con- 
geemoe began to prevent that prompt 

ransfer of goods between producer and 
consumer which is as necessary to busi- 
ness health as the water circulation of 
the globe is to organic life. 

These conditions were changed from 
this distress by a period of business de- 
preemies Had it not been for the panic 

nduced by unjust, prolonged and intol- 
erable assaults upon capital, resulting 
ina much smaller volume of business, 
the break-down of the transportation 
machine would have been more pro- 
nounced. It was equal to its task only 
because that task was lessened by a 
business decline destroying the mainte- 
nance of millions of railway and indus- 
trial employees. We cannot depend up- 
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on a remedy so disastrous and so much 
more costly in actual cash than any 
practicable additions to our railroad fa- 
cilities would be. But already the con- 
ditions that threatened to bring busi- 
ness to a standstill in 1907 are repeated. 
The growth of the country in popula- 
tion, in production, in transportation 
business, has been marked. There bas 
not been a corresponding growth in the 
facilities for transportation. 

For months jeg it has been impossi- 
ble to eg freight shipments delivered 
promptly, if these have to be transferred 
at any of the central markets or princi- 
pal terminal points. Every large ship- 

er knows the fact. The millers, as I 

ave said, have realized it to their loss. 
The buyer of merchandise has had to 
wait weeks for it to come from the east- 
ern market. There is a suit now in prog- 
ress for damages by delay in the rag 
ping of a consignment of goods that is 
said to have been 26 daysin making the 

ourney from Chicago to St. Paul. On 

arch 6, last, the Iowa Board of State 
Railroad Commissioners issued a state- 
ment in reply to criticisms of the rail- 
road companies for failure to meet the 
demands of freight traffic. The Iowa 
railroad commission wil] not be accused 
of excessive tenderness toward the rail- 
roads, or a willingness to make excuses 
for any delinquency that it Jay in their 
| ied to prevent. It uses the following 
anguage: 

‘*The commissioners have made an- 
other trip to Chicago to endeavor to com- 
= more prompt movement of grain and 

ive stock, but find the conditions east of 
Chicago are still so bad that, despite the 
efforts of traffic officials, it is impossible 
to move grain and live stock with the 
—— they should. .. . There has 
een some disposition to blame the rail- 
road commissioners for conditions as 
they exist; but could the critics see the 
car reports from all over the United 
States they would find that Iowa is not 
suffering so much as other localities.’’ 

Here is an official recognition of the 
conditions that exist to-day in most of 
the large centers and on most of the 
trunk lines of the country. The flood of 
business that rose to such dangerous 
height in 1907 is piling up again, with 
the additions made by national growth 
since then. The future will add in in- 
creasing ratio to these difficulties as 
well as to the losses they involve. The 
only probable relief from the pressure 
upon our transportation agencies, and 
especially upon terminals, where the 
greatest difficulty exists, is the decline 
of our export trade. The demand of the 
home consumer is lessening the volume 
of our export of foodstuffs, and will 
+ pg similarly some other items on the 

st. 

I have shown elsewhere that the aver- 
age annual export of domestic wheat and 
flour for the five years 1880-84 was 149,- 
572,716 bus, and 113,146,896 for the five 

ears 1905-9. The falling off in 25 years 

8 nearly 25 per cent. Our flour exports 
wore over 15,000,000 bbis in 1907 and less 
than 10,000,000 in 1909. Liverpool re- 
ceived 1,104,000 sacks of American flour, 
including Canadian, in 1908; and not- 
withstanding the growth of Canada 
since then, the receipts from the same 
sources in 1909 were only 369,475 sacks. 
As the country grows, both the con- 
sumption per capita and the number of 
mouths to be fed increase so much more 
rapidly than the yield that the surplus 
is drawn down. The amount of wheat 
held for domestic consumption increased 
by 80 per cent in the same quarter cen- 
tury. For the first eight months of the 
fiscal year 1910 our exports of foodstuffs 
and food animals amounted to $268,000,- 
000, as against $319,000,000 for the same 

eriod in 1909 and $882,000,000 in 1908. 

he decline must be accepted asa sign 
of permanent change in trade condi- 
tions. 

This change, bowever, will bring relief 
to the carrier only in so far as export 
terminals are concerned. It will not be 
even notable there, because the place of 
our declining foodstuff exports must be 
filled if we are to pay the bills contract- 
ed abroad for our imports and for inter- 
eston the large amounts of American 
securities now being placed in Europe. 
In other terminals the effect will be 
scarcely noticeable. For the foodstuffs 
will still be raised and must be carried 
to the ultimat er here. The 
must be transferred and handled throu 
these other terminals. The countess le 
expanding, its business is growing; and 
when we consider its traffic movement 
as a whole, it matters little, so far as the 
goserel problem of transportation and 

erminal facilities is concerned, whether 
it is toward the foreign or the home con- 
sumer. 

The traffic movement of a country is 
toward its older and more densely popu- 
lated areas; the wider spaces fereiching 





the food supply by whicb the more con- 
centrated population is sustained. The 
railroad must also carry back manufac- 
tured products in exchange. The pros- 
perity of every industry demands that 
this interchange of domestic products be 
prompt and free. An enormous volume 
of new traffic is being developed by the 
industrial advance of the country be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pa- 
cific coast. All of this must seek its mar- 
ket; and much of it will be added to the 
total that already overburdens our ter- 
minals. A glance at the relative increase 
of this business is instructive. 

The reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission give the data of railroad 
progress by groups of states; so that in 
these tables we may study the compara- 
tive traffic growth of different parts of 
the country. Oomparing these records 
for 1897 and 1907, one finds that while the 
increase of mileage in the New England 
states in these 10 years was 8 per cent 
of passenger business 48 per cent and o 
freight business 82 per cent, the increases 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana and lower 
Michigan were 11 per cent in mileage, 106 

er cent in passenger and 173 per cent in 

reight traffic; and in the Northwest, in- 
cluding parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wyoming and a fraction of 
Colorado, mileage increased 14 percent, 
witb an increase of 356 per cent in pas- 
senger and 253 per cent in freight traffic. 
The states between the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Pacific ocean gained 38 per 
cent in mileage, 225 per cent in passen- 
ger, and 269 per cent in freight business. 

If one does not even compare the rela- 
tive increase of Speer and business in 
these groups, and studies only the figures 
of their absolute growth in a decade, 
what may we expect in the next 10 years 
from commonwealths that in the last 10, 
before their industrial growth became so 
sturdy and assured as it is to be, added 
to their traffic contribution from 175 to 
350 per cent? This expresses mathemat- 
ically the burden on the trunk lines that 
must carry all this new business; and 
on the terminals through whicb, no mat- 
ter whither consigned, it must pass en 
route to its final destination. And if the 
conditions, as shown by your experience 
and by the experience of others all over 
the country, as embodied in the report 
of the lowa commissioners already quot- 
ed, are unfavorable to business now, 
what are they likely to be in a few years 
hence if no relief shall be furnished? 

The most serious factor in this prob- 
lem is the matter of terminals. ore 
main tracks can be laid down, if time 
and money are given. But a railroad 
without terminals is Jike a man without 
hands or feet. Although the raising of 
funds sufficient to construct the neces- 
sary trackage is a task as great as the 
financing of a war, it does not compare 
in difficulty with the extension of ter- 
minal facilities. For in this the most 
serious physical and financial difficulties 
are combined. 

In most of our cities business has 
grown up in aconstricted center, often a 
narrow strip between a lake ora river 
bank and some natural barrier like a 
bluff, impassable for transportation. The 
first settlers could not have a vision of 
the needs of coming generations; nor 
could they have done business for per- 
haps 50 years under the discomforts of 
distance and scattering of effort which 
conformity to future needs would re- 
quire. Everywhere practically no room 
has been left for expansion. As a rule, 
the land near railroad tracks is neces- 
sarily used for commercial purposes and 
covered with costly improvements. Both 
the land and the buildings are the most 
expensive in the community. But it is 
ese there and no place else that enlarged 

erminals can be built. 

For eastern trunk lines the cost is al- 
most prohibitive, even if the cash were 
forthcoming. Credit has been used al- 
most to its limit, and this undertaking 
runs into tremendous figures. Where the 
necessary capital can be obtained, it 
must guarantee a fair return. Rates 
must be made to include this new ex- 
pense. It may cost as much, by rea- 
son of expensive terminals, to move 
business two or three miles through a 
city as to move it 100 or 200 miles out- 
side. This cost, with a constant pressure 
for lower rates, is an item as serious as 
the physical limitations of space. 

In the great markets of the eastern 
half of the country, in New York, Oleve- 
land, Buffalo, Obi , the crisis has al- 
ready arrived. Traffic growth and ter- 
minal congestion are aPP ying the brakes 
to business progress. This means trou- 
ble for the whole country. It is no more 
disastrous to bave the banks close their 
doors than to have the railroads choked. 
The interest which you represent must 
suffer with the others, and therefore it 
should be taking thought with others for 
the future, for the same causes will work 


out the same effects in the West. It wil] 
afford acy consolation to any city to 
know that its own business can stil! be 
moved in its own freight yards if that 
business can neither getin nor get out 
of some other city a few bundred or even 
1,000 miles away, which is in the course 
that it must take. You can neither {i]| 
nor empty your bottle any more quickly, 
no matter bow much te ag you make it, 
if you leave the size of the neck un- 
changed. 

What is the remedy? Of course there 
is none cut and dried, complete and ci- 
fective, for an evil that has been growing 
for so long a time, and which public ac- 
tion thus far has tended to intensify 
rather than to diminish. The best that 
can be done is to offer suggestions jor 
tentative and partial relief, and then to 
engage the best thought and effort ior 
the whole country, especially of busin-:ss 
men and associations such as yours, in 
an effort to lessen the tension that now 
strangles trade. Where terminals can be 
enlarged without incurring prohibitive 
indebtedness, that, of course, is the nut- 
ural remedy. Existing facilities also may 
be made more effective. 

Decentralization of traffic terminalis 
offers a partial cure, partial only, how- 
ever, because it is applicable only tsa 
portion of the business to be done. Some 
of the through business of the country 
can be diverted to other points than 
those where it now collects, but the great 
central markets cannot be destroyed nor 
the bulk of their business affected. ‘The 
business of Chicago is not to a great ex- 
tent for export, but ratber for home con- 
sumption. Its business cannot largely 
be diverted to other centers, because so 
much of it is literally Chicago business. 
The stuff to be carried is bought and sold 
and owned there. It cannot be routed 
out until it is first routed in and perhaps 
has changed hands. Chicago, too, is now 
a great manufacturing center. Its raw 
materials must be brought in and its fin- 
ished product sent out, no matter what 
pressure they put upon terminals. The 
same holds true, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in proportion to their size and their 
relation to surrounding territory, of most 
of the more important market centers. 
A large portion of the trade of each can- 
not be sent to or from any other point. 

There is, however, a considerable ele- 
ment in our traffic aggregate, probably 
one much greater than we are accus- 
tomed to think, which is capable of <e- 
centralization. Take your own industry 
for example, because both your raw ma- 
terial and your product are bulky and 
heavy articles; you are, perhaps, more 
interested than others, since you are 
most likely to suffer from terminal con- 
gestion. It is worth while to consier 
whether a considerable share of your 
distributing business could not be read- 
usted, If orders went direct to the mills 
rom the smaller cities and towns, and 
shipments were made direct to them, in- 
stead of being consigned tocentral agen- 
cies and thence transferred to buyers, it 
would make less business for termina!s. 
+ 4 such a process of decentralization, 
adopted by business generally, much re- 
lief might be obtained. A considerab'e 
share of the whole traffic of the Central 
West, if this method were used by every 
interest like yours, having extensiv< 
ramifications throughout the country, 
might be transacted without having to 
pass through Ohbicago or St. Louis. Or- 
ders could be filled more promptly, and 
at the same time sensible relief would b: 
given to the business of these centra! 
cities, and to the railroads. 

This proses of terminals is the great- 
est problem of the country, the problem 
of transportation agencies, of financiers, 
of the communities directly affected anc 
of all the industries that depend direct!) 
or indirectly upon cheap and speedy car- 
riage for the commodities which the; 
buy and sell. It is a problem for every 
body, since probably not one busines* 
man in the whole country would fail tc 
feel the disastrous effects if it were to be 
neglected for the next five years as it has 
for the last 10, and to blight every form 
of activity by paralyzing the whole 
trade. It is a problem that statesmen 
should be considering, where politician® 
are now busied with studying out new 
methods of harassing the operation 0! 
the railroad or throwing its finances into 
disorder. It is one that must appeal to 
you, who are eminent among the busi- 
ness men of the country by reason of en- 
terprise erg forethought and pub- 
lic spirit In self-interest, as well as in 
ala spirit of patriotic duty, you should 
give it the same measure of thought and 
action that you devote to the more im- 
mediate and technica! questions connect- 
ed with ge occupation. If you shal! 
do this with your accustomed ability and 
success, you will secure for yourselves 
and for others far greater than the accus- 
tomed reward. 
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June 29, 1910 
AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE 


Revival of Flour Exports Dependent 
on Larger Wheat Production—By 
F. H. Price, Export Agent 


Having reported at the annual meeting 
in Chicago on the more important sub- 
jects now up for discussion in connec- 
tion with the export trade, i merely 
bring to your attention a few matters 
apropos of present conditions. 

At the annual meeting in Chicago you 
were advised that the marine underwrit- 
ers bad withdrawn their arrangements 
regarding weevil insurance. ithout 
discussing in detail the primary cause of 
damage of this kind, it must be said that 
the underwriters had very substantial 
reasons for withdrawing the weevil 
clause. The resolution adopted by the 
delegates and directors in April object- 
ing to the withdrawal of this clause was 
carried to New York and placed before 
the underwriters. After having given 
the matter every consideration, they 
have agreed to renew the weevil insur- 
ance by adding a weevil clause to the 
present export policy. 

This clause is limited in its scope to 
the actual cost of sifting to eliminate 
these insects, and the incidental loss of 
contents occasioned thereby; the amount 
of possible claim is limited absolutely 
and the insurance is optional with the 
shipper. The cause of controversy at 
the point of destination isin this man- 
ner very largely eliminated, and it would 
appear, at any rate for the present, that 
the underwriters had fairly met the re- 
quirements of the trade, as expressed b 
the resolution of the delegates and di- 
rectors in April. 


BILLS OF LADING 


I again beg to draw your attention to 
the iact that all through export bills of 
lading are subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the ocean bill of lading in force 
at the port of exportation. Consequently, 
shippers in the interior who are not fa- 
miliar with the terms and conditions of 
the port bills of lading are at a disadvan- 
tage. This disadvantage has been em- 
phasized by the conditions of the ocean 
bill of lading in use at Canadian ports, 
the clauses being very different to those 
in use in American bills of lading, and 
from our point of view contrary to the 
interests of exporters. 

This has resulted in considerable agi- 
tation both here and abroad, terminat- 
ing in the passage of a bill on April 26 
1910, known as the ‘tWater Carriage of 
Goods Act,’’ by the Canadian Parliament, 
the bill becoming effective Sept. 1, 1910. 
This act gives exporters very substan- 
tial rights and should be an important 
factor in making Canadian export routes 
more popular. 

_A year ago I advised you that an asso- 
ciation, known as the Ocean Bill of Lad- 
ing Association, had been formed in 
New York for the purpose of conferring 
with the ocean steamship lines sailing 
from American ports, in order to procure 
a modification and unification of our 
various port bills of lading. The associ- 
ation bas issued a carefully drawn up re- 
art showing the result of its work to 

ate. 

I understood the ocean steamsbip lines 
were at the same time engaged in con- 
sidering a modification of their bills of 
lading, but they have made so little prog- 
ress that it is difficult to form any idea 
as to what definite results they expect to 
accomplish. 

Recently there have been exposed very 
serious frauds in connection with the is- 
suance of bills of lading in the export 
cotton trade, and also in the issuance of 
domestic bills of lading in.tbe grain 
trade. These frauds have especially af- 
fected the bankers, who have heretofore 
rendered very substantial aid to Ameri- 
can shippers in connection with our 
present uniform bill of lading. The 
bankers" interested themselves at the 
present juncture in securing the pass- 
age of an act of Congress making rail- 
road companies responsible for the 
agent’s signature on bills of lading and 
in this manner making the bill of fading 
fractions a true negotiable instrument. 

hey sought to extend this legislation to 
through export bills of lading, but the 
conditions of the export trade varying 
radically from those of the domestic 
trade, it was found impracticable to 
make legislation to apply to both classes 
of trade, and reference in the act to ex- 
port bills of lading was dropped; conse- 
quently, as far as export bills of ladin 
are concerned, we are no further ad- 
vanced, 

You will, therefore, appreciate the im- 
portance of any movement undertaken 

y shippers, carriers, or bankers to put 
export bills of lading on an absolutely 
unassailable, negotiable basis. 

ther matters in connection with ex- 
ae traffic are constantly arising; but 
ese are better handled, as they arise, 

Y reference to your committees on ex- 
port trade and transportation, so I will 
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not take up your time with them on this 
occasion. 


REVIVAL OF EXPORT TRADE 


In travelling over the country the past 
year so little enthusiasm has been shown, 
—. oe, in export trade that 

am chiefly contenting myself with 
keeping the machinery of my office in 
running order, and in a state of readi- 
ness for the revival of the export trade, 
whicb I am sure will come sooner or la- 
ter. You will, therefore, pardon me if I 
digress from the details o export traffic 
to a subject which I feel sure you are all 
considering very earnestly, and which 
has such a direct bearing on the export 
trade that my reference to it is quite 
proper and opportune. 

We have faced for the past four or five 
years a very steady decline in flour ex- 
ports. According to the Millers’ Alma- 
nack, exports have fallen from 15,000,000 
bbls in 1 to about 9,700,000 in 1909, or 
about 35 per cent, while exports of wheat 
have declined about 50 per cent in the 
same period. It is therefore necessary 
for us to seek the cause of this decline, 
and ask ourselves the question whether 
we want to remedy it, and whether we 
desire not only to retain our present ex- 
port trade, but restore it to its former 
prosperity. 

The averege = of wheat in 

sa 


this country out 14 bus per acre; the 
average in European countries varies 
from 25 to 35. We must, therefore, assume 


that the methods of agriculture pursued 
by our farmers are at fault, and they cer- 
tainly are if we take the lesson from the 
constant efforts made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to en- 
courage our farmers to adopt more scien- 
tific methods and to cultivate more 
thrifty habits of work. 

Farming operations in most of the 
countries of Europe have been conducted 
for centuries, and comparatively with 
great success. The conditions of climate 
and soil in some parts of the United 
Kingdom are such as to bring out the 
very best practical methods for success- 
ful agricultural work. With utmost pa- 
tience and bard work, and by the exercise 
of knowledge born of desperate needs 
and bitter experiences, the European 
farmers have conquered the elements of 
climate, soil and topography, and the re- 
sult is a very much larger average pro- 


* duction of wheat than ours, while we 


have scarcely any of their difficulties to 
contend with. 

The efforts of a paternal government 
tend to take the place of this natural and 
dearly bought experience. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seeks far and wide 
for new kinds of wheat; it makes experi- 
ments with this fertilizer and that, in or- 
der that the easy-going and uneconomic- 
al American farmer may be taught the 
things which farmers of other nations 
have learned only by experience. The 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are not to be deplored, however. 
Scientific methods are no doubt better 
and quicker taught in this manner than 
in the old, natural way. 

Intensive cultivation will surely and 
quickly take the place of the haphazard 
methods hitherto pursued. Intensive 
cultivation rests on the best scientific 
agricultural knowledge, and therefore 


offers a field of great interest, as well as 
financial returns, fully comparable with 
returns from the majority of other scien- 
tific pursuits, to the ambitious young 
man of the present, who finds many otb- 
er forms of industry uninteresting or too 
competitive. 

Whether intensive cultivation is ap- 
plied on the irrigated lands of the dry 
states or on the impoverished lands of 
the Middle West, it is getanmwn J interest- 
ing work. There is an unusual tendency 
at the present time towards what might 
be called non-productive labor. Labor 
must always produce something, but 
when the thing produced is not essential 
to human existence, we may generally 
consider such a producer to be acon- 
sumer. The multiplication of consumers 
naturally creates a shortage of the ne- 
cessities of life, and this is undoubtedly 
one of the important reasons for the 
present high cost of living. 

The question of interesting the right 
people of congested manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where living is high and wages 
are low, in agriculture and particular! 
in wheat farming, is one which the mill- 
ing trade is called upon to consider very 
seriously. 

The great trunk railroads are creating 
a great deal of interest in this subject by 
distributing well-written pamphlets 
pronciote'g | the advantages of the territor 
served by their lines. That is good busi- 
ness. It is still better business for the 
merchant miller to do similar work 
among his public. His flour reaches the 
cities, villages and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and is consumed by the very peo- 
ple who, if they knew it, would be glad 
of the opportunity which agriculture 
offers them to better their condition. 

The merchant miller is usually both of 
the country and of the city. e knows 
his surrounding territory and its possi- 
bilities. He knows of farms for sale and 
their values. He knows of untilled land 
waiting for the plow. He knows the best 
kind of crops, and particularly of wheat, 
to raise to suit the soil and the local de- 
mands. An interesting pamphlet, with 
perhaps photographic prints taken by 
an amateur photographer in the miller’s 
family, descriptive of the locality and its 
attractions would be a better souvenir in 
a bag of flour than a nickel watch. 

We must and will raise enough essen- 
tial foods to feed ourselves, and with 
more advanced methods of agriculture, 
and the opening of enormous acreages in 
the further West, this industry will show 
such decided advantages as an invest- 
ment for the moderate savings of the 
thrifty and energetic people of the con- 
gested manufacturin istricts, that 
many who are now looking for safe and 
= investments, remunerative and 

ealthy work, will turn towards agricul- 
ture. It is largely to this class of people 
that we must look for the greater devel- 
opment of our agricultural progress and, 
consequently, in due course of our ex- 
port milling trade. 

In the meantime, we face a very seri- 
ous external difficulty. The crop condi- 
tions for this season look promising and 
lead us to expect a respectable surplus 
for export. The crop conditions are sim- 
ilarly good in Canada. and elsewhere. 
Oanada’s grain crop is far in excess of 
her own domestic needs, and with in- 
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creased acreage she will produce a stil] 
further excess, which must go for export 
as wheat or as flour. Oonsequently, her 
surplus is in open competition with ours 
in our greatest market, England, which 
country draws also on Russia, Argen- 
tina, Australia, etc., so that our market 
is made in Europe. 

If Canada exports raw material to Eng- 
land in large quantities, so much more 
milling capacity is built up in England 
to compete with ours, and that English 
capacity creates a constantly increasing 
demand for our surplus in the form of 
wheat. It is not profitable for any nation 
to export its so-called raw material, and 
it would be directly to the benefit of 
Canada and the United States if all North 
American wheat surplus were sent to 
Europe as flour. If Canada cannot export 
all her own wheat surplus as flour, there 
is every reason why she should seek a 
market foryher wheat among her nearest 
neighbors, and there is every economic 
reason why we should seek to turn the 
exportable surplus of Canadian wheat 
into flour and export it. 

The present import tariff, or any such 
tariff, is inoperative, and therefore un- 
important to us, as long as we havea 
surplus of wheat over national needs. 
The milling trade has been at the same 
time the least dependent upon, and per- 
haps the most injured by, a protective 
tariff of most other manufacturing inter- 
ests; least dependent, because as long 
as the wheat crop provided a surplus, 
American flour has been exported freely 
and won favor in foreign markets; in- 
jured, because the protective tariff never 
was a fair instrument of commerce, and 
some foreign countries in retaliation 
have barred our product; maered again, 
because, in times of crop shortage, in- 
ability to import wheat has been the 
bandit wheat speculators’ opportunity. 

INCREASED WHEAT PRODUCTION 

We may not all agree on tariff reform, 
but we can all unite on the gospel of in- 
creased wheat production. In spreading 
this gospel, the miller can and must be 
the chief missionary. The Department 
of Agriculture will supply all the impor- 
tant facts and figures, pamphlets and 
text books. The various state experi- 
ment stations will experiment with seed, 
soil and fertilizers. The miller can make 
this information attractive to the right 
people in an interesting manner. He can 
do more: he comes in frequent close 
contact with the farmers of his neigh- 
borhood; he can by precept and often 
by example induce them to adopt mure 
intensive metbods, and thereby increase 
his local supplies almost at once. No 
manufacturer comes closer in contact 
with the farmer than the miller. A com- 
munity of interest is established and it 
should result to their mutual advantage, 
to say nothing of the advantage to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Increased wheat production will bring 
a return of our partially lost export flour 
trade, will encourage an increased con- 
sumption of your product, whether it is 
flour for man or feed for cattle, the latter 
resulting in more profitable stock rais- 
ing, and consequent Jowering in cost of 
meats, hides and skins. 

In conclusion, I suggest to you a motto 
which has adorned the walls of President 
Baldwin’s office, in Minneapolis, for 
years: 

“Back of the Loaf is the snowy Flour, 

And back of the Flour, the Mill; 

And back of the Mill are the Wheat and 

The Shower and the Sun and the Father’s Will.”’ 
—and,''He helps those best who belp 
themselves.’”’ 
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MINNESOTA’S WHEAT CROPS 


Their Future Discussed by Dean 
Woods, Agricultural Department, 
University of Minnesota 


' The increase in the per capita use of 
wheat, the increase in the world’s popu- 
lation, the ease and cheapness of trans- 
portation, broaden the consideration of 
the problems of production to a world 
basis.. There is no present indication of 
any general shift on the part of the 
wheat consumers to cheaper cereals. 
Wheat has been and will probably al- 
ways be the principal food plant of the 
dominant races of the world. The acre- 
age devoted to its production is increas- 
ing in nearly al} countries, and as the 
price advances the acreage devoted to 
wheat in relation to other crops will ad- 
vance. 

As the writer has shown in the reports 
of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion, Senate Document 676, Sixtieth 
Congress, second session, and as Carle- 
ton has shown in the Year Book, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1909, there is no 
danger of wheat famine, if modern scien- 
tific metbods are “nes to the produc- 
tion of the crop. heat _— has 
settled down to fairly definite propor- 
tions, so that it is possible to figure on 
it with a fair degree of certainty. We 
may therefore discuss the future of 
wheat in Minnesota with the assurance 
tbat our calculations are not likely to be 
seriously upset by great fluctuations in 
other parts of the world. 


SINGLE CROPPING PRACTICE 
Any country that uses a single crop- 
ing practice in agriculture is certain to 
Crine about the following conditions: 
first, an accumulation of insect and 
fungus pests of the particular crop, caus- 
ing an average reduction in yield of 20 
per cent; second, a reduction in the 
physical, chemical, and biological con- 
stitution of the soil, causing a further 
reduction in yield of 20 per cent on the 
average soi]. In other words, a virgin 
soil or a good, — properly cultivat- 
ed and fertilized soil giving an average 
yield of 30 bus per acre will, if continual- 
ly cropped to wheat, gradually give re- 
duced yields, falling on the average, as 
the result of accumulation of insects and 
diseases, about six bushels below the 
maximum and as a result of the reduc- 
tion of humus, organic matter, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, or some other important 
food element a further reduction of 
about six bushels is brought about. 
Thus, from these two factors alone, the 
ield is reduced in from 15 to 40 years 
rom 30 to 18 bus. 
“The vitality of the plants under such 
conditions is decidedly reduced, making 
them more subject to injurious climatic 
changes. The plants cannot so well re- 
sist extremes of heat or drouth, or early 
and late frosts. The lack of organic 
matter in the soil makes it less permea- 
ble to air, thus partially smothering the 
roots. The soil is less s ongy, and con- 
sequently dries out quickly and absorbs 
water slowly, to the great disadvantage 
of growing crops. 
he bacterial life of the soil is changed 
under these conditions. The valuable 
species of bacteria that convert organic 
matter into nitrates cannot live under 
such conditions, and give place to species 
that destroy the soil nitrogen or convert 
it into nitrites which are poisonous to 
wheat, corn, clover, alfalfa, and other 
crops. The groups of bacteria that in- 
crease the fertility of the soil by taking 
nitrogen out of the atmosphere and com- 
bining it so that it may become available 
to wheat and other crops also give place 
to injurious species which, like invisible 
weeds, take the place of the valuable 
species. This may go on, and has gone 
on in Minnesota and many other states 
under a single cropping system, wheth- 
er of wheat, corn, cotton, or grass, until 
yields in such cases are hardly sufficient 
to pay the cost of production. 

Along with this sort of practice goes 
neglect of seed selection and doberinae: 
tion of seed, thus bringing about a fur- 
ther reduction in yield under average 
conditions of at least 10 per cent or an 
additional three bushels. The prepara- 
tion of the seed bed and methods of til- 
lage are very important controllable fac- 
tors, having a marked effect upon yield, 
probably averaging about 5 per cent. We 
have therefore a total reduction from all 
these causes amounting to about 55 per 
cent, reducing the bu yield to an 
average of 13.5. In probably the majority 
of cases, all of these unfavorable factors 
are at work, to a greater or less extent. 
Not to exceed 10 per cent of the farmers 
of the country as a whole practice good 
rotation, proper fertilization and cultiva- 
tion, careful selection of seed, ard meth- 
ods of controlling insect and fungus 
pests. 


IMPROVED METHODS NECESSARY 


What is now needed is to bring these 
improved methods of production into 
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more general use. We must demonstrate 
to the farmers that it bg to practice 

roper rotations, suited to each particu- 
ar type of — that it pays to con- 
trol insect and fungus pests and to 
maintain the fertility of the soil by the 
use of green manuring crops, fertilizers 
and proper cultural methods; that it 

ays to select seed and to organize the 
arm business so as to yield a satisfac- 
tory profit on the investment. If these 
changes are not myen pd about, the busi- 
ness of agriculture will remain on an un- 
certain, fluctuating basis, which means 
a similar unsatisfactory condition in the 
rest of the community. 

The poor methods and uncertainty in 
wheat production has, in the past, been 
due largely to cheap, easily available 
land adapted to this crop. This cause is 
now ay removed and better methods 
must o ac eer ‘follow. It has been 
shown conclusively that in a proper ro- 
tation, adapted to the needs of the land, 
the yield of wheat may be maintained at 
a much higher average than at present. 

In the case of the classical Rothemsted 
experiments, a four-year rotation, tur- 
nips, barley, clover, wheat, without ad- 
dition of fertilizer, gave a yield of wheat 
the first 16 years of 32 bus average, and 
24 bus average for the past 20 years. But 
investigation showed that these soils 
were deficient in the necessary mineral! 


ued at 48c. In addition, the wheat crop 
contains $14.40 worth of nitrogen and 
$2.88 worth of potassium, or a total of 
$19.20 worth of fertility taken from the 
soil, And so with all other crops. These 
elements are taken in varying quanti- 
ties. If the grain is fed to animals, one- 
fourth of the phosphorus which it con- 
tains is, on the average, sold in the ani- 
mal product. If these products are but- 
ter and cream, 1,000 lbs would contain 
only about 30c worth of nitrogen, pot- 
ash, and a acid. The skim 
milk from which this butter came would 
contain about $8 worth of nitrogen, 84c 
worth of phosphorus, and 72c worth of 
potash. . 

In the case of wheat, practically none 
of the grain is fed to stock, and under 
present conditions the farmer buys back 
very little of the bran and shorts which 
contain large a of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. It is to the interest of 
the agriculture of the state, as well as to 
the millers and the railroads, that the 
price of these by-products and the trans- 

ortation rates for them should be so ad- 
fasted that they will remain in the state. 

n addition to the sale of shorts, bran, 
and other grain by-products, we are 
shipping to Europe large quantities of 
phospbates from our phosphate mines. 

Hopkins truly says that we are selling 
for the paltry sum of $5,000,000 what will 
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elements. When these elements were 
supplied, the average yield was main- 
tained at 38 bus for the last 20-year peri- 
od. These experiments have been con- 
firmed by numberless others carried out 
in this country and in Europe. 

The Minnesota station has shown that 
high yields may be maintained if the 
crop is grown in rotation with corn, po- 
tatoes and clover. In a three-year rota- 
tion, corn, wheat, clover, no manure, 
wheat has yielded for the past 10 years 
on the Station farm an average of 21.8 
bus and in a five-year rotation, corn, 
wheat, meadow, pasture, oats, with ma- 
nure once in five years, wheat has yielded 
26.3 bus average for the past 10 years. 

Scientific agriculture is begianing to 
treat each soil according to its needs, or 
rather the needs of the-crop to be grown 
on it, ata given stage in the rotation 
This includes not only ‘the addition of 
manure but of chemical fertilizers in 
sufficient quantity to maintain the fertil- 
ity of the soil and to give the highest 
productiveness. We can obtain ealaste 
ed quantities of nitrogren from the air 
through clovers and other legumes if 
they are properly inoculated with effi- 
cient strains of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
The decay of organic matter in the soil 
will also set free the mineral elements, 
lime, magnesium, potash, Rocepeernt, 
etc., if they are there in available forms; 
but if these elements are not present in 
sufficient quantities they must be added. 


THE NEED OF PHOSPHATES 

One of the first. elements that will have 
to be added to many of our Minnesota 
soils willbe phosphorus. According to 
Hopkins, three-fourths of the phosphor- 
us removed from the soil for the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, and other grain 
crops is deposited in the grain, and thus 
largely sold from the farm if the grain 
is sold. Oorn, for example, contains 17 
lbs of phosphorus in 100 bus of the grain 
valued at a little over $2. Three tons of 
corn stover contain 6 Ibs of phosphor- 
us, valued at 72c. In addition to this, 
this quantity of grain and stover con- 
tains $22.20 worth of nitrogen, $4.26 worth 
of potash, or a total of $29.22 worth of 
fertility taken from the soil. 

Fifty bushels of wheat in the grain 
contains 12 lbs of phosphorus valued at 
$1.44. The straw, two and a half tons, 
contains four pounds of phosphorus, val- 


be worth $1,000,000,000 to the next gener- 
ation. We cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly the importance of conserving our 
phosphate supplies for our own soils, 
which are in many cases quite deficient 
in this element. e must soon follow 
the practice of European farmers and 
add more of this element to our soils 
than we take out in crops. 

Whatever temporary fluctuations may 
occur, while our people are learning 
these lessons by experience, as the ma- 
jority usually doin spite of the experi- 
ence of others and the teachings of 
science, ultimately we shall reach a set- 
tled phase of agriculture, and practice 
rational methods of agricultural produc- 
tion. Stock-raising and dairying will 
become much more prominent and bet- 
ter balanced with cropping systems. 
Manure will be carefully saved as it is 
in Europe and applied to the land, and 
additional fertilizer added as needed. 
Diseases and insects will be controlled 
by the use of fungicides and insecticides, 
and disease-resistant varieties will be 
developed. 

For example, we will have a rust-re- 
sistant variety of blue-stem wheat se- 
cured by combining by hybridization the 
rust-resistant quality of the durum wheat 
with the berry of the blue-stem. From 
the work already done, it appears that 
this may ultimately be accomplished. 
With the elimination of these wastes, as 
has prods | been shown, the yield per 
acre could be doubled. In practice, how- 
ever, the increase will probably not ex- 
ceed an average of about six bushels 
ne the general average yield to 20 

us. 

PRESENT ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


The acreage of wheat in 1909 was 5,600,- 
000 out of about 26,500,000 devoted to 
farming; 20,000,000 acres under the plow. 
This would allow for a three-year rota- 
tion without any reduction in the acre- 
age of wheat, or increase in the acreage 
actually in cultivation. If this were 
done with the proper fertilization, seed 
selection, etc., the average yield would 
approximate about 20 bus per acre, 
which would give us 112,000,000 bus on 
the present acreage devoted to wheat. 

According to Carleton, Year Book for 
1908, the present wheat acreage in the 
United 8 tes, is about 4.4 per cent of 
the areain farms, or, estimated for 1909, 
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as 2.4 per cent of the total land area of 
the United States. The percentage for 
other countries runs from 1 per cent in 
Denmark to 16.5 percentin Italy. In 
Germany, where there is much waste 
land and where 10 per cent of the land is 

iven to rye, wheat occupies 3.5 per cent, 

ungary has 11.2 per cent devoted to 
wheat, Belgium 5.1, Bulgaria 8.4, France 
12.3, Roumania 14/5, Manitoba 6.6 per 
cent. Among the states the per cent 
varies from 1-10 in Maine to 12 3-10 in 
Maryland. Delaware has 8.9 per cent, 
Ohio 7.2, Indiana 9, Nebraska 5.1, Kan- 
sas 10.5, Minnesota 10.5 per cent. 

The average percentage of land devot- 
ed to wheat has, with few exceptions, 
largely increased even in the older 
states. In Wisconsin and Iowa the acre- 
age devoted to wheat has fallen consid- 
erably, owing in part to increased atten- 
tion to stock and wee Frowane of forage, 
corn, barley, oats, and other grains that 
may be fed to stock. Minnesota is also 
making a similar substitution as the re- 
sult of the rapid increase in stock grow- 
ing, especially dairy cattle, beef cattle 
and swine. 

In Wisconsin, the amount produced 
has fallen from about 19,500 bus in 
1883 to about 3,500,000 bus in 1909. Iowa 
has fallen from 27,500,000 bus in 1883 to 
about 7,500,000 in 1909. Minnesota pro- 
duced a little over 33,500,000 bus in 1883, 
and about 94,000,000 in 1909. In this con- 
nection we must take into consideration 
the fact that only 75 per cent of the !and 
now in farms is in cultivation and icss 
than half of the arable land of the state 
is now farmed. 

At least one-half of this new land will 
ultimately be used for rotations, inc/ud- 
ing wheat. If this were done on the 
basis of a four-year rotation, we would 
add the product of about 3,812,500 acres 
et annum to our wheat production. At 

bus per acre this would be 76,25‘,000 
bus, or for the whole state 188,250,000. 
Probably not more than 12,000,000 acres 
of the arable land of Minnesota wi!i be 

ermanently devoted to forests and g:az- 
ng. The balance will be used in general 
agriculture, including dairying, stock 
raising, grain and grass crops, flax, po- 
tatoes, clover seed, vegetables and fruits. 
Butter, bacon, beef, eggs and wheat 
will be important. products sold irom 
the farms. The crops used in the 
manufacture of these products wil! be 
clover and hay, root crops, bran and 
shorts from wheat, oil cake from the 
flax, barley, oats, corn and skim milk. 

These, poy hey to live stock, wil! be 
put back on the farm through the ma- 
nure, thus maintaining and increasing 
the fertility of the soil. If this system 
of diversification is followed Minnesota 
will continue to accumulate wealth with- 
out depleting her soils. The addition of 
new lands and the increased production 
of wheat as a result of better methods 
will, according to our calculations, ulti- 
mately offset the reduction in acreage 
due to. substitution of other crops and 
longer rotations. The price of wheat, 
however, will have an important bear- 


ing. 

Fhe cost of producing wheat varies 
with the land rental charge, size of farm, 
rotation systems, etc. For example, 
cost exclusive of land rental averages 
$5.98 per acre. Oost on $20 land, includ- 
ing land rental, $7.18; on $30 land, $7.78; 
on $40 land, $8.38; $60 land, $8.98; $60 
land, $9.58; $70 land, $10.18; $80 land, 
$10.78; $90 land, $11.38; $100 jand, $11.98. 
The price must remain near $1 per bu 
farm value and the yield approach 20 
bus in order to compete with corn. 

The average farm value of corn per 
acre in Minnesota in 1909 was $17.05. ‘The 
average farm value of wheat per acre in 
Minnesota in 1909 was $16.13. The cost 
of producing corn in Minnesota, exclu- 
sive of land rental, vig De $7.238 per 
acre; $20 land, $8.438; $60 land, $10.238; 
$100 land, 11.563. This would give 2» 
average net profit on corn on $20 land of 
$8.612; on $50 land, $6.812, and on $1°0 
land, $5.487. The net profit on wheat 


would be $8.95 on $20 land, $7.15 on $50 , 


land, and $4.15 on $100 land. 

On this basis of farm value, wheat ws 
therefore more profitable than corn by 
-338c on $20 land, .238c on $50 land and 
corn was more Evens than wheat on 
$100 land by $1.337. It is evident, there- 
fore, that prices or yield will have to be 
considerably increased before wheat can 
compete with corn on land valued at 
over $50 per acre. The probability '* 
that both will be grown on most Minne- 
sota farms on the theory that it is wise 
not to put all the eggs in one basket. 

From all the facts available it appears 
to us safe to estimate that under goo’ 
rotation systems, with increased live 
stock and use of manure, at least 5,000,- 
000 acres of Minnesota land will be in 
wheat each season for many years to 
come, yielding not less than 20 bus per 
acre, or a total of 100,000,000 bus. Every 
bushel of this should be ground in Min- 
nesota, and as much more as our mil!s 
ean buy. Only the flour should be 
ontpeee away. The by-products should 
go back to Minnesota farms. 
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A YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


A. L. Goetzmann’s Annual Report as Secretary of the Millers’ National Federation 


INTRODUCTION 


The Federation from every standpoint 
of interest, enthusiastic support and 
finance is prosperous and is well fulfill- 
ing its function as the national organi- 
zation of the milling industry. 

In its change of officers at the last 
meeting of delegates and directors the 
'tbalance of power’ within the executive 
committee was thrown to the Northwest 
for the first time in its history, and from 
the manner the direction of its affairs is 
being assumed we may rest assured that 
the Northwest proposes to live up to its 
responsibilities. 

If I may be pardoned the personal note, 
I congratulate myself on so forceful a 
working leader, and the Federation may 
congratulate itself on having its affairs 
administered by so conscientious and 
able an executive as our president, 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr. 

We have a year of great activity before 
us; have problems of enormous impor- 
tance to the trade to solve, but no one 
need question for a moment that every 
possible effort will be directed to their 
complete and satisfactory solution. 


MATTERS CONSIDERED AT MEETING OF 
DIRECTORS, CHICAGO, DEC. 7, 1909 


John M. Turner, of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, selected as our candidate to suc- 
ceed M. H. Davis in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Federal! law on weight and marking re- 
ferred to local millers’ clubs for final de- 
cision. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., nominated for 
president for year 1910-11. 

Minneapolis, Minn., decided upon as 
place of next mass convention. 

Elimination of grade designations from 
flour brands recommended. 


MATTERS CONSIDERED AT MEETING OF 
DELEGATES AND DIRECTORS, CHI- 
CAGO, APRIL 8, 1910 


The matters coming under considera- 
tion at our meeting of delegates and di- 
rectors, April 8, 1910, aside from those 
questions which are proper subject mat- 
ter for this report and are elsewhere 
dealt with, are briefly: 

Report of special legislative committee 
on uniform feedingstuffs law. Reported 
progress, 

Report of committee on package differ- 
entials and uniform sales contract, re- 
affirming the package differentials in 
force the past year and requesting that 
they be given more time for considera- 
tion of the uniform sales contract. This 
was given, and recommendation for sales 
contract changes will be considered at 
the special meeting of delegates and di- 
rectors to be held this afternoon. 

Forward sales question was passed 
without other action than continuance 
for further consideration. 

The withdrawal of the weevil clause 
from the all-risk insurance policy was 
opposed in a strong resolution, which 
has since that time been forwarded to 
the insurance companies; and due to 
this, and the strong opposition present- 
ed by individual members, the insurance 
companies have reinstated the clause 
under a separate premium plan. This 
separate premium clause follows: 

'tIn consideration of an additional 
premium of one-fourth of 1 percent on all 
shipments made by the assured during 
the continuance of this policy this com- 
pany agrees to reimburse the assured for 
the actual cost of sifting any sacks of 
flour which on arrival show outwardly 
visible signs of weevil, and for any inci- 
dental loss in weight in consequence 
thereof; but ander no circumstances 
shall this sourrene be liable for a great- 
er sum under this clause than one shil- 
ling per 280 lbs.”’ 

BLEACHING 

A strong resolution was passed urgin 
the government to hasten the cases an 
give to the millers a speedy decision in 
the courts on this important question. 

Reconditioning flour at seaboard was 
opposed by resolution. 


EXPORT RATES OF FLOUR TO NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


The committee on export trade, trans- 
portation and legislation urged to se- 
cure export flour rates instead of domes- 
= F hana now prevailing to Newfound- 
and, 


PORTO RICAN SHIPMENTS 


Opposition to the prevent method of 
assessing prepaid freight charges, Unit- 


ed States to Porto Rico and Ouba, offered 
by resolution and proper committee di- 
rected to take necessary action, 
Resolution approving the work of spe- 
cial agent of 
and Labor, John 


epartment of Commerce 
. Turner, and the re- 


sumption of the daily consular trade re- 
ports passed. 

Zone system for seaboard delivery of 
flour shipments approved. 

A new basis for election of directors 
referred to the executive committee 
with instructions to report to special 
meeting of delegates and directors to be 
called for the first day of the mass con- 
vention at Minneapolis. 

A clause, known as ‘‘Article 24,’’ was 
added to the articles of organization of 
the Federation, reading as follows: 

‘tKach question of national scope for 
the consideration of this organization 
shall be submitted by the secretary to 
all members of the board of directors be- 
fore it becomes, identified as a Federa- 
tion matter, and shall not be so con- 
strued unless approved by three-fourths 
majority of the entire directorate; and 
when thus approved it shall not be sub- 
ject to reconsideration except upon vote 
on request of a three-fourths majority of 
the directors, such vote to be either in 
person or by letter.”’ 

Article 22 of the articles of organiza- 
tion amended to read: 

‘These articles, except Article 24, 
which provides for the manner of deter- 
mining a Federation question and its 
subsequent alteration, may be altered 
or amended by a majority vote of the 
delegates present at any meeting.”’ 

Article 16, defining the membership of 
the executive committee, amended so as 
to include the president, the two vice- 
presidents, secretary, treasurer and the 
chairmen of the standing committees. 

Four meetings per annum of the di- 
rectors and four meetings per annum of 
the executive committee authorized; the 
plan being to have the meetings of the 
executive committee midway between 
those of the directors, so that the gov- 
erning body of the Federation should 
come together, either through its execu- 
tive committee or its board of directors, 
at least eight times per year. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ELECTED 


First vice-president, John S. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, Minn; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; treasur- 
er, E. D. Tilton, St. Louis, Mo; secre- 
tary, A. L. Goetzmann, Ohicago; export 
agent, F. H. Price, New York; official 
counsel, F. F, Reed, Chicago. (Owing to 
Mr. Tilton’s plans for leaving the coun- 
try during a large portion of the year, he 
resigned the treasurership and by letter 
vote of the directors L. 8. Mobr, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was elected in bis stead.) 

Directors elected: 

Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. 8. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chauncy Abbott, Schuyler, Neb. 

Joseph LeCompte, Lexington, Ky. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill. 

QO. E, Ourran, Concordia, Kansas. 

Asher Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. G. Gooding, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. 8. Mohr, Kansas City, Mo. 

George H. Lewis Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

B. A. Eckhart, Chicago Ill. 

W. W. Black, Beatrice, Neb. 

Charles T. Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 


Legislative Matters 


TARIFF CHANGES 

At our last meeting we drew to your 
attention the changes we were attempt- 
ing to secure in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
In brief, the changes requested were: 

1. A reduction in the duty on Holland 
bulbs and placing the oe on specific 
rather than ad valorem basis to prevent 
a duty on flour in Holland. 

2. A maximum and minimum recipro- 
cal or trading tariff, with the maximum 
the prevailing and the minimum a 20 to 
25 per cent less rate to be used for recip- 
rocal or trading purposes. 

8. A clause to protect against discrim- 
ination as between our raw material and 
the finished product, encompassing the 
export bounties as well as direct dis- 
criminations, 

4. Areduction of the duties on jute 
bagging. 

5. Appointment of a tariff commission. 

How well we succeeded I will briefly 
outline: 


DUTCH BULBS AND AMERICAN FLOUR 


We secured a specific basis for assess- 
ing duties on Dutch bulbs on a basis of 
very much lower rates than formerly 
prevailed. 

The effect of this upon the flour and 
bulb interests of Holland may best be 
shown by quoting a letter received from 
the secretary of the Flour Importers’ 
Association of Holland, J. Witsenburg: 

‘Under separate cover we have the 
poneare to send you a copy of the Eng- 
ish version of the annual report of the 
board of our association, in which your 


name is mentioned in connection with 
the excellent result of your efforts to 
procure a reduction for the Dutch ex- 
porters in the rate of duty on bulbs in 
your country. 

‘*We wish hereby once more to thank 
you most cordially for your continuous 
zeal in this matter, the outcome of which 
no doubt materially strengthens the po- 
sition of free trade in HoJland, and par- 
ticularly confirms the free entry cf 
American flour.’’ 


A MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFF 


In its wisdom the Congress enacted a 
maximum and minimum tariff law, but, 
instead of being a reciprocal or trading 


tariff, it was exactly the opposite, viz., 


instead of the maximum rates being the 
prevailing rates, the minimum were so 
made, with the result we have ap- 
proached more nearly a tariff war with 
several countries, good customers all 
than itis pleasant to contemplate, an 
from this section of the law from which 
we had hoped so much we have secured 
absolutely nothing. 

Thus, in the partial success we 
achieved in this matter, ours is most 
decidedly an ‘tempty victory,’’ and until 
such time as our Congress is constituted 
so that it will approach tariff negotia- 
tions in the spirit one approaches any 
other business deal, we may expect sim- 
ilar treatment. It would seem, in the 
light of the development of wheat pro- 
duction and mill building over the bal- 
ance of the world, that the day of ‘‘big 
stick” tariff negotiations, at least in so 
far as export of our product is concerned, 
is past. The miller should be an advo- 
cate of reciprocity. 

We gatber some comfort from the ad- 
vices from Washington that the question 
of flour is ‘‘left for future diplomatic ne- 
| ear aga in the case of Germany and 

elgium. 

In advance we hoped that this would 
cover the case of discrimination in the 
way of lower rates on wheat than on 
flour, Germany’s export bounty, etc., 
but notwithstanding several arguments 
prepared and filed and the apparent best 
efforts of our State department we failed 
to convince the European diplomats that 
these ae tae = were in the nature of 
‘tunduly discriminative practices,’ and 
in no single instance was relief offered 
or given, although, as before noted, some 
cases were Jeft as a basis for ‘‘further 
diplomatic negotiations. ’ 

n these, as in other matters above cit- 
ed, we must have a quid pro quo basis 
for our negotiations. 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON JUTE BAGGING 


A reduction amounting gross to ap- 
proximately $180,000 per year was se- 
cured on jute bagging. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


We received a tariff board with author- 
ity as shown by last sentence of section 
2 of the law reading: 

'tTo secure information to assist the 
President in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon bim by this section, and 
the officers of the government in the ad- 
ministration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy such persons as may be required.’’ 

Their powers are necessarily restrict- 
ed, but it is hoped that the body may be- 
come permanent and with vastly in- 
creased power and authority. 

It is of interest to note here the fact 
that the chief executive has placed him- 
self bebind this movement, that through 
his efforts an appropriation of $260,000 
has been made to extend the scope of 
the work as outlined in the tariff bill 
and that the entering wedge has been 
driven nearer home on our demand for a 
tariff commission of proper constitution 
and authority. 

The situation is disclosed in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill reading as 
follows: 

‘To enable the President to secure in- 
formation to assist him in the discharge 
of the duties mueeees on him by the tar- 
iff law, approved Aug. 5, 1909, and the 
officers of the government in adminis- 
tering the customs law, including such 
investigation of the cost of production 
of commodities, covering the cost of ma- 
terial, fabrication, and every other ele- 
ment of such cost of production as are 
authorized by the said tariff act, includ- 
ing the employment of such persons as 
may be required for these purposes.”’ 

DUTIES ON FLOUR IN BRAZIL 

Owing to the non-parity of rates of 
duty on wheat and flour in Brazil, to the 
milling industry built upin the southern 
perme of that country grinding Argen- 

ine wheat and to the transportation 
charges, the United States is considera- 
bly handicapped in extending its trade in 





- resigned in 


that country. To partially overcome 
this we were given a 20 per cent prefer- 
ential on our flour about two years ago 
and we are now bending our efforts to a 
further reduction of this handicap by an 
increase in the preferential to 40 per cent. 

The following shows the present sta- 


8: 
‘*Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 


‘'Gentlemen: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your communication of the 
lith ult., written by Secretary Goetz- 
mann, and to thank you for your words 
of nn eta and offer of co-operation, 
should this be possible, in the effort we 
are putting forward to secure from the 
government of Brazil an increase in the 
present tariff preferential of 20 per cent 
on the importation of American flour. | 
beg to assure you that the Embassy i; 
taking the deepest interest in securinz 
the desired result and, though not =t 
present in position to give assurance «i 
success, is of the opinion that a redur- 
tion of at least 30 per cent will be gran:- 
ed within the year. Forty per cent, how- 
ever, is still hoped for. Very respectiui- 
y, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) IRVING B. DUDLEY, 

‘*tAmerican Ambassador.”’ 


SPECIAL AGENT JOHN M. TURNER 


As you have been advised, Mack ii. 
Davis, the first appointee of the Depa:t- 
ment of Commerce and Labor to inves'i- 
gate the export flour situation abro:d, 
eptember, 1909, to enter tiie 
State department as commercial advi+-r 
to that departmentin the bureau of trade 
relations. 

Upon his resignation we immediateiy 
approached the department to authorize 
appointment of a successor. This privi- 
lege was granted and after several 
months of consideration your board oi 
directors decided, from among a number 
of admirable candidates, upon John M. 
Turner, of San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
after much persuasion he was prevailed 
upon to accept, and herein lies a cause 
for much self-gratulation for the indus- 


try. 

The continuance of the investigation 
calls, first, for exploitation of the possi- 
bilities within the Latin Americas, and 
next the Orient, for both of which Mr. 
Turner is admirably fitted. He has been 
a miller of both spring and winter wheat; 
he has been engaged in the export field 
for nearly, if not quite, 12 years at Ham- 
burg and ban Juan, He speaks English, 
German, French and Spanish. Was in 
Japan and China suesanmantely a@ year 
and has a good knowledge of conditions 
there, and he served as correspondent 
for one of our milling journals for a term 
of years. In fact, from any angle he 
seems to be fit for the mission. We shail 
have much added to our stock of flour 
export information in these portions 0f 
the world when he has completed his 
tour. It should be our duty to see that 
there is no interference with the com- 
pletion of the full itinerary. 

Mr. Turner in his first report makes 
recommendations as to steamer service 
and charges to Porto Rico, and his l!et- 
ters give promise of further suggestions 
of a beneficial] nature. 

Our committee on legislation shou! 
be authorized and provided with fun: 
to take up this Porto Rican prepai 
freight question at once, and also should 
be similarly equipped for properly ban- 
dling future pty ag ete Much may b 
expected from . Turner’s trip, but co- 
ordinate action at home is necessary ¢t: 
make bis recommendations effective. 


MACK H. DAVIS 


During last August Mack H. Davis 
special agent of the Department of Com 
merce and Labor, resigned to accept, 0! 
the request of President Taft, a pos' 
within the bureau of trade relations 0! 
the Department of State, to assist in the 
enormous labor placed upon that depart 
ment by the enforcement of the new tar- 
iff law, in which position he is in an ad- 
mirable position to interpret the millers 
needs as they are presented. 


UNIFORM FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


Your committee on special legislation 
uniform feedingstuffs law has placed our 
law prominently before meetings of food 
commissioners during the year. A ful! 
report was made by the chairman of this 
committee, William G. Crocker, to the 
meeting of delegates and directors. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


A formal reply bas been received from 
Canada at the Department of State in 
answer to the a of Secretary 
Knox that negotiations be undertaken 
by Canada and the United States for an 
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agreement on a wostproedy treaty be- 
tween the two countries. The Dominion 
government states that, owing to the ab- 
sence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, 
and W. 8. Fielding, Minister of Finance, 
from Ottawa during the summer, it does 
not see its way clear to begin negotia- 
tions before August. 

It would thus seem probable that the 
long-promised reciprocity treaty or 
trade agreement with our neighbors (on 
the North will be consummated. From 
information which comes to me, one of 
Canada’s demands will be for free admis- 
sion of wheat, and your pronouncement 
on the subject should be given forth. 
This matter is before the resolutions 
committee for consideration and may 
come before you at the proper session. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT 


Since our meeting of delegates and di- 
rectors, April 8, the Commission’s opin- 
ion ‘tin the matter of substitution of 
tonnage at transit points, further consid- 
ering and clarifying their administrative 
ruling No. 76-A, has issued, 

Toe order accompanying the long, 
somewhat involved, statement of reasons 
and explanations is as follows: 

1. **The various investigations held 
by the Commission in regard to the mat- 
ter of the substitution of tonnage at 
transit points have failed to demonstrate 
that the Commission’s conference ruling 
No. 76-A, relative to substituting ton- 
nage at transit point, was too strict; but 
they have demonstrated that the various 
practices outlined in the report herein 
have resulted in the violation of pub- 
lished rates, to the injury of shippers 
not taking advantage of such practices. 
Continuance of such abuses will compel 
the Commission to resort to criminal 
prosecutions, including both shippers 
and carriers, to secure obedience to the 
law. 

2. ‘“*The Commission does not con- 
demn the transit privilege as such, but 
holds that the responsibility for safe- 
guarding and policing the transit privi- 
lege, tothe end that the lawfully pub- 
lished rate shall be collected, rests en- 
tirely upon carriers; shippers, however, 
will not be excused in any case where 
they defeat published rates by any abuse 
of transit privilege. The duty of snip 
pers to pay published rates is precisely 
the same as the duty of carriers to col- 
lect rates. 

3. ‘tItis the duty of shippers to submit 
to all necessary policing of their ship- 
ments if they desire to enjoy transit 
privileges, and they may also fairly be 
required to certify that shipments offered 
by them are entitled to go forward upon 
the transit rates. 

4. ‘If carriers will join in the cancella- 
tion of the arrangements which they 
have built up for the purpose of with- 
holding business from each other, they 
will be relatively as well off as they are 
now, while the elimination of these ar- 
rangements will decrease their expense 
of Paty ig om and supervision and will 
be for the benefit of all the industries 
affected. 

5. ‘If the carriers will yield some- 
what in the matter of local rates to and 
from transit points, it will be possible 
to make such rates equal to the present 
published transit rates in many cases 
without serious loss of income to the 
carriers.”’ : 

In the statement following this opinion 
the necessity resting with the miller of 
mixing grains from different territories 
and different rate points is recognized 
and a method of handling proposed as 
follows: 

“It is evident that if shipments out 
are average shipments, corresponding 
billing should be canceled for the same. 
It is also evident that, in so far as con- 
Signments of flour are delivered to the 
local market made from grain received 
from transit points, billing from such 
transit points should be canceled. 

‘‘If, however, local supply and local 
disposition are kept separate from trans- 
it supply and product, or if billing is 
properly canceled for all local disposi- 
tion, and if proper and frequent check is 
made of grain and product and billing 
on band, and billing in excess of grain 
and product on hand is canceled, the 
oldest billing being selected for that 
purpose, it does not necessarily follow 
that unlawful substitution is accom- 
plished by the blending of the grain for 
milling.” 

In the case of ‘invisible loss at transit 
points” the occasional loss of approxi- 
price 2s 2 per cent'in milling is consid- 
ered, but apparently that a must 
be left as a matter of proof. 

_Mixed carloads are allowed in New 
England in the following manner: 

‘If, therefore, there is no local supply 
at the transit point and billing is can- 
celed for all tonnage disposed of locally 
and the tonnage and the billing on hand 
po checked at reasonably frequent in- 
ervals and billing in excess of tonnage 
on hand is canceled, selecting for such 
cancellation the oldest billing, it would 
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not seem that any unlawiul feature is 
necessarily involved in this situation.’’ 

In otber sections than the New Eng- 
land states this practice would pt greed 
to be prohibited, from the reading of the 
last paragraph of above: 

*tIn other sections of the country than 
New England, however, and as applied 
to other commodities than grain and 
grain products, both in New England 
and elsewhere, it is certain that abuses 
of published rates occur in this mixed- 
car practice. As in the case of the millers 
blending wheat from different territory, 
some received on transit rates and some 
received on non-transit rates, it is evi- 
dent that the shipment, either to transit 
or non-transit points, represent an aver- 
age of the various shipments received, 
and that corresponding billing should be 
canceled rather than tbat the entire 
mixed carload be charged against a solid 
carload from which it could not possibly 
have been produced.”’ 

Although the cancellation of average 
billing as heretofore noted would seem 
to make the practice allowable, again 
the propriety, or, rather, the legality, of 
restricting this privilege to the New 
England states is questionable. 

NON-TRANSIT COMMODITIES ADDED AT 
TRANSIT POINTS 


'tSome tariffs provide that non-transit 
commodities, such as stone, grit or mo- 
lasses, may be added to transit commod- 
ities, such as grain or seeds, and a 
weight of the mixture equal to the 
weight of the inbound transit commodi- 
ties forwarded as their product. This 

resents the difficulty of a less-than-car- 
oad lot of the non-transit commodity 
going forward atarate lower than the 
ess-than-carload rate properly applica- 
ble, and even lower than the carload 
rate from the transit point proper. It is 
obvious that such a practice cannot be 
allowed and that such mixed feeds and 
like products must go forward from the 
transit points in amounts containing at 
least the carload minimum weights of 
transit commodities taking the transit 
rates, and with the proper local rate, 
either carload or less-than-carload as 
the weight may be, imposed upon the 
non-transit commodities in the mixture. 

‘tThis rule must be followed wherever 
the non-transit property added is suffi- 
cient in amount to form a really calcu- 
lable portion of the mixture. A like rule 
must be applied to the still more obvious 
case presented by the dealer who de- 
sires to include a lot of non-transit grain 
or other commodity in a carload transit 
property. 
sbipment is to move upon the balance of 
acarload rate, it must be of itself not 
less than the carload minimum in 
weight, and the non-transit tonnage in 
the car must be charged with the prop- 
er local rate.’’ 

This situation, taken in connection 
with the mixed carload opinion just quot- 
ed and that governing the mixing of 
grains from varying territories and vary- 
ing rate points, including transit and 
non-transit, is quite properly headed 
'tmixed.”’ 

Provision is made for cancellation of 
surplus billing, to provide against the 
collection of less than transit rates to 
transit points, against trading in ex- 
pense bills, etc., the opinion concluding, 
in part, as follows: 

‘tThe hearing has failed to demonstrate 
that the Commission’s ruling was too 
strict. It has demonstrated that various 
practices, as above outlined, have result- 
ed in the violation of published rates, to 
the injury of shippers not taking advan- 
tage of such practices. Fraud cannot be 
defined in this matter of abuse of transit 
any more than in any other line of activ- 
ity. The Commission will not undertake 
to frame a code of transit rules. 

‘*The traffic officials of the carriers 
have the duty and the responsibility un- 
der the law of initiating rates. The 
Commission does not condemn the tran- 
sit privilege as such, but it does hold 
that the responsibility for safeguarding 
and policing them, to the end that the 
lawfully published rates shall be collect- 
ed, rests entirely upon the carriers. 
The duty of shippers to pay published 
rates is precisely the same as the duty 
of the carriers to collect such rates. 

‘tIt is the duty of shippers to submit 
to all necessary policing of their ship- 
ments if they desire to ors transit 
privileges. They may also fairly be re- 
quired to ony, that shipments offered 
by them are entitled to go forward upon 
the transit rates. Such certifications, 
however, do not excuse carriers from 
determining for ‘themselves and at their 
peril that shipments carried at other 
than the regular local rates from the 
point of shipment are entitled to the ex- 
ceptional or transit rates. Oarriers will 
not be allowed to put in transit privi- 
leges either through competition with 
each other, or through the desire to hold 
local rates up to the highest possible 
pas without taking entire oo 

lity for the results of such privileges 
and the uses made of the same. 
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‘*tThe Commission is also convinced 
that if carriers will yield somewhat in 
the matter of local rates to and from 
transit points, it will be possible to make 
such rates equal to the present published 
transit rates in many cases without seri- 
ous loss of income to the carriers and to 
their final profit. In every case where it 
is possible to replace transit privileges 
witb flat rates it should be done.”’ 

Taken as a whole the Commission 
seems to bave shown up a vast number 
of abuses and offered no comprehensive 
method of eliminating them without at 
the same time causing great inconven- 
ience and loss to the honest shipper. The 
subject is too great to be handled ‘tin 
toto,’”’ and must be left in the first in- 
stance to the railroad officials of the va- 
rious sections for formulation of rules 
and afterwards to conference between 
these officials and the local millers. 

The basic principles, the business ne- 
cessity of the privilege and its practical 
application to milling have been well 
placed before the Commission and the 
carriers. The Commission is on record 
in favor of continuing us in our legiti- 
mate practices. The loca] road knows 
the local needs, and must foster the local 
industries along its lines; therefore, my 
opinion is that eventually we shall see a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


DECIMAL SYSTEM OF FLOUR PACKING 


In accordance with the instructions of 
our last mass convention, two questions 
were submitted to the Federation mem- 
bership: 

1, Shall we endeavor to secure a fed- 
eral law to define what shall constitute 
a barrel of flour and its fractional parts? 

2. Shall we make the basis of such a 
law a decimal standard of 200 Ibs, 100 Ibs, 
50 Ibs, 25 Ibs, 10 Ibs, 5 Ibs and 2% Ibs? 

The mail vote on these questions was 
such as to render any action under it 
impossible. It was taken then to the 
special meeting of directors in Decem- 
ber, and this meeting ordered the ques- 
tion referred to the various clubs. The 
vote is registered almost solidly against 
the decimal system, only three clubs, 
— Oklahoma and Michigan, favoring 
it. 

The first part of the vote as to a federal 
law to define what shall constitute a 
barrel remains to be ratified by this 
meeting. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note a case decided in the federal courts 
of North Carolina in December, in whicb 
a consignment of flour was libeled under 
the food and drugs act for misbranding, 
account short weight. 

The decision is announced as No. 113 
of Department of Agriculture, board of 
food and drugs inspection, under date of 
Dec. 15, rendered. by the District Court 
of the United States, eastern district of 
North Oarolina, Raleigh division, the 
court deciding that flour branded % bbl, 
4% bbl and % bbl, indicating contents to 
be respectively 34% Ibs, 49 Ibs and 98 Ibs 
(that is, fractional parts of 196 lbs) was 
misbranded, since the package did not 
contain this weight. 

Thus, in so far as interstate shipments 
are concerned, trade custom apparently 
has made the law for us. 


ADVERTISING WHITE FLOUR 


In consideration of the agitation start- 
ed some months ago against the high 
cost of living, and particularly in the 
matter of the bue and cry against the 
rh prices of meats, there arose in my 
judgment an ideal opportunity to im- 
press forcefully upon the minds of the 
people the nutritive value and economy 
of white flour, and in response to this 
epperteney was issued our bulletin No. 
104, asking for local paper reading no- 
tices and publicity of Agricultural de- 
partment diagranfs showing comparative 
cost of nutrition from various foods. 

Many hundreds of these cuts have 
been used by millers both here and in 
Canada. The bakers became interested, 
the National Bakers’ Association took 
the matter up, using our cuts as a basis, 
so that in the aggregate we secured suc- 
cessful results from our efforts. 


. 
ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY 


On Nov. 1, 1909, C. B. Maugham, who 
had a year previously done some effec- 
tive service for usin Kansas on member- 
ship, was started on another trip to en- 
compass the milling districts of Okla- 
boma and Missouri. Two weeks later he 
was taken sick with typboid fever and 
pent the next two months in St. An- 
thony’s hospital, St. Louis. He returned 
to Ohicago in February, was taken sick 
again and bas been confined to his bed 
since March 6. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


Certain of the affiliated organizations 
of the Federation during the past year 
have amended our uniform sales contract 
and are using the amended form instead 
of the original. It occurs to me that we 
should look into these amendments, and 
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if they add anything to the value of our 
sales contract, they should be incorpo- 
rated therein. 

These changes have generally been in 
the way of establishing terms of cancel- 
lation a little more specifically, perhaps, 
than these terms are given in our con- 
tract, and providing a cancellation clause 
for the buyer in case of default in vari- 
ous conditions on the part of the seller. 


DIFFERENTIAL CHANGES 


At the request of the chairman of the 
differentials committee, Dwight M. Bald- 
win, Jr., we have prepared a map show- 
ing as nearly as possible the legal re- 
paced of the various states, the 

ifferential districts, etc. This map will 
be published and furnished with the 
amended differentials for this year. 

There bas been a demand for change in 
differentials to meet the rather extreme 
price of cotton during the past year. I 
sbould recommend against such change, 
believing that we should fix a differen- 
tial at each of our annual meetings 
which will be a fair average of the cotton 
prices, and maintain that differential 
constantly throughout the ensuing year. 
In no other manner, we believe, may we 
establish with the trade a differential 
which will be acceptable to the buyers 
and maintained by the millers. 

Our differentials have been on the aver- 
age very well maintained throughout the 
year, and the few defections that have 
come to our attention has been the result 
of ignorance rather than intent to defeat 
the schedule. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The directing bodies of the Federation, 
in the light of the gradual increase in 
consumption of wheat witboutacorre- 
sponding increase in the production; 
in the light of the comparatively small 
surplus in this country, which is a con- 
stant temptation to cornering of that 
surplus; in the light of the loss in export 
trade, due to a considerable extent to 
this lessening production in comparison 
with the consumption; and in the light 
of the results attained by certain of our 
agricultural experiment stations in ex- 
tending the per acre production of wheat 
through a proper selection of the seed 
and through a proper fertilization and 
cultivation of the soil; decided tbat prac- 
tically the full time of this convention 
might well be directed to ways, means 
and a plan for this greater production of 
wheat. 

I should recommend, therefore, that 
every effort be put forth by the Federa- 
tion during the coming year, or years, to 
place before the farmer the facts brought 
out at this convention; to enlist the co- 
operation and support of every state 
milling organization, agricultural exper- 
iment station and transportation line 
in awakening the farmer to his oppor- 
tunities in this matter. 

recep | the other recommendations 
which should properly come from your 
secretary to this meeting, nothing is of 
more importance than that of recom- 
mending and urging that every attend- 
ant at this convention leave it a ‘tboost- 
er’’ for the Federation. We have before 
us a call for funds beyond the average of 
previous years to cover: 

First—Four meetings of the board of 
directors. 

Second—Four meetings of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Third—Attendance by the committee 
on export trade transportation and legis- 
lation upon the Trunk Lines Associa- 
tion, the Central Freight Association 
and the steamship representatives in 
the matter of: 

(a) The parity of export wheat and 
flour rates, which question must be 
brought to the fore and fought out. 

(b) Tosecure export rates to New- 
foundland. 

(c) To have Porto Rican shipments so 
handled as to avoid prepayment of 
freight charges as is now necessary. 

Fourth—To allow attendance by the 
special legislative committee of uniform 
feedingstuffs law upon meetings of the 
food contro! officials; all of which is nec- 
essary for our continued well-being and 
prosperity, and the only manner in 
which work may be carried forward is 
for you as members of the Federation to 
provide the necessary funds for doing it. 

I should recommend further, and 
strongly recommend, a resolution from 
this convention against the practice of 
the trunk line roads of reducing their 
‘tat and east of Buffalo rates’’ during 
certain seasons of the year on wheat, un- 
less at the same time a similar reduction 
is made on flour. 

I should recommend our going on rec- 
ord most favorably to the zone idea of 
seaboard delivery, in favor of a full 
maintenance of the Federation package 
differentials, and the general adoption 
and use of the Federation’s uniform 
sales contract; and, in the light of the 
present business condition, in cppeaition 
to any further railroad rate agitation. 
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HE EIGHTH annual mass 
convention of the’ Millers’ 
National Federation at Min- 
neapolis last week again 
demonstrated the wisdom 
of the Federation’s builders 
in making provision for a 
general mid-summer meet- 
ing each year. Measured by any stand- 
ard, the Minneapolis meeting was, like 
each of its predecessors, a success. The 
weather, indeed, was somewhat try- 
ing, the warmth of its welcome be- 
ing quite more than required by even 
the broadest interpretation of the re- 
quirements of bospitality. However, 
the theatre in which the business 
meetings were held was fairly comfort- 
able and the attendance at all sessions 
attested the interest inthe programme 
of papers, addresses and open trade 
discussions. 


FIRST SESSION 


The convention was called to order 
by President Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., 
at 11 0’clock a. m.,in the Miles thea- 
tre. Mr. Baldwin said: 

‘tLadies and Gentlemen: The con- 
vention will please come to order. I do 
not think that it has been the custom 
beretofore to open our mass conven- 
tions with prayer, but the suggestion 
was made, and met with such uniform 
approval, that we have concluded we 
would have the convention opened 
with an invocation. Therefore I have 

leasure in introducing to you the 

ev. Theodore Payne Thurston, of St, 
= Episcopal Church, Minneapo- 
is 
INVOCATION 


The Rev. Mr. Thurston then deliv- 
ered the following invocation: 

‘*Father of us all; giver of every good 
gift, who hath promised in Thy holy 
word that they who go down to the sea 
in ships might reap the benefits there- 
from; that out of the hills they mee 
dig brass and iron; that they mi 
see the cattle upon a thousand bilie, 
and that in the valleys, although the 
corn and the grain should stand so 
thick that they should laugh and say 
‘we give Thee hearty praise that Thou 
hast brought this to pass in these 
Thy days,’ we ask that all these 
Thy sons may use this expression of 
Thy bountilu goosnese to us, not for 
ourselves only but for all Thy many 
children; that we shall feel that every 
word uttered here and every action 


taken may be to the honor and glory 
of Thyself, the giver of all these things, 
and to the betterment of all Thy chil- 
dren. We ask it in the name of the 
carpenter of Nazareth, Jesus. Amen.’’ 

President Baldwin: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we of the Millers’ National 
Federation have assembled in mass 
convention in the state of Minnesota 
for the first time in nearly 20 years. 
We have come to the state of the great- 
est wheat production and flour mill- 
ing capacity in the United States, and 
it seems but fitting that you should 
be welcomed by its governor, a man 
who has recently come into political 
prominence, and is rapidly eg | 
a national reputation. Gentlemen, 
have pleasure in introducing to you 
Governor Eberhart of Minnesota, 

Governor Eberhart delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Convention: It is quite a pleasure for 
me to appear before such a distin- 
guished gathering as this, coming 
from all parts of our great nation; but 
while I am representing a state in 
which you are interested perhaps as a 
wheat growing and_ great milling 
state, as we call it, ‘tThe Great Bread 
and Butter State,’’ because we are not 
only famous for our bread, but famous 
for our butter, no matter how long 
this association may desire to stay 
here, I think I can say to you that 
there will be plenty of bread and but- 
ter, and I hope you will enjoy the tem- 
perature. It is alittle different from 
what I heard the other day about a 
man who had been in Duluth in July 
and August. He met me in Chicago 
last year and said he spent the most 
delightful winter that he had ever 
spent, in Duluth at that time. 

Now I am not qualified to speak be- 
fore this convention. I have to speak 
more to farmers’ gatherings, tell them 
how to raise grain and how to market 
it, and sometimes I don’t do well at 
that. The other day I tried to qualify 
in a farmers’ gen I told them 
my father had been brought up ina 
county where they raised nothing but 
onions, and that there was where I 
got my 9 “¢" My mother bad been 
brought up in a county where they 
raised nothing but asparagus and that 
there was where I got my persever- 
ance. So I told them, having estab- 
lished my ancestry on both sides, I 
could very rightly claim that I had 
been brought up between two hills of 
corn. A farmer in the rear of the audi- 
ence jumped up and said, ‘'That’s 
right—a regular pumpkin, be Gosh.” 
And if I should qualify here I am afraid 
I would have the same difficulty. 

But lam very giad, as chief execu- 
tive of this state, to welcome you. We 
are interested in your business. The 
state of Minnesota bas greater inter- 
ests along this line than any other 
state in the Union. We are, as was 
so well said, the chief wheat growing 
state, and while we are not producing 
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as much per acre to-day as we used to 
do, it occurred to me as I came up on 
the car this morning, that if the 10,000 
mills in the United States could be 
turned into schools of instruction 
where farmers and merchants and deal- 
ers, coming in every day, could be 
taught how to improve their condi- 
tions, and if ee could be made 
to them about improving their condi- 
tions, instead of raising 15 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, how, by proper se- 
lection of seed, by proper rotation of 
crops, by proper fertilization, that 
yield might be doubled or more, and it 
could just as well be done. 

I presume you are well aware of the 
fact that in some of our eastern states 
the farmers have been mining out tho 
fertility of the soil and they are com- 
ing west further and further, getting 
our cheap lands and farming them just 
exactly in the same way, so that the 
average of crops raised to-day of wheat 
and small grain, perhaps, is not much 
more than a little over half of what it 
ought to be, and yet we are making 
progress. The state of Minnesota is 
taking special interest to-day in the 
conservation of her natural resources, 
farming according to modern business 
methods, and it seems to me that if 
this association, gathered as you are 
here, representing perhaps five or six 
or seven hundred millers from all over 
the United States, by suggestions to 
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every one who is operating an institu- 
tion of this kind, to spread that kind 
of information, you could do a great 
amount of good. 

I think these gatherings are of im- 
mense importance, not merely for your 
association; they are of immense im- 
portance to the state in which you are 
operating, because in no other way can 
you get together on uniform and fair 
legislation to both the seller and the 
buyer. I am glad to know that this or- 
ganization bas taken a stand against the 
idea of organizing for the purpose of 
boosting prices. You are willing that 
every one should live and let live, and 
live on his own merits; but you can 
get together and, by organization and 
co-operation, better conditions in a 
thousand ways. You can better the 
question as to uniformity of legislation ; 
as to uniformity of legislation particu- 
larly on wheat inspection; the raising 
of a higher standard of business ethics. 
And I am glad that I can Jive in an age 
when business is not acut-throat prop- 
osition, when business is accepted as 
an institution whereby the business 
man is supposed to make a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

It seems to me that a co-operation 
among the different millers along the 
lines that I have suggested it will be 
an easy matter to secure such impor- 
tant legislation as the millers of the 
United States ought to have. There 
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is nu industry of more importance to 
any of us. Take the question of wheat 
inspection. I think the Minnesota in- 
spection is of as high a standard as 
any, but we want to co-operate with 
other states. We want wheat inspec- 
tion that is fair to the buyer and fair 
to the seller, and I know no better way 
in which that can be done than by the 
united co-operation of the millers in 
every state of the Union. 

I have bad some legislative experi- 
ence. I know what it means for the 
average legislator—and when I speak 
of him I do not do so in contempt— 
but I heard an Arkansas legislator 
state the other day that that reflection 
on his legislature was not well found- 
ed. He said ‘tArkansas has as good a 
legislature as money can buy.’’ That 
is not, however, the ordinary legisla- 
ture. However, you could not expect 
a legislature to pass the kind of laws 
that are best for the wheat industry, 
both for the seller and the buyer, be- 
cause it cannot take sufficient time 
for their consideration. Every legis- 
lature considers about two or three 
thousand bills, and the very best man 
devoting all his time to them, could 
not study half of them. _ 

I think it is up to this organization 
to present these matters properly, 
through your committees, to your leg- 
islatures. You do not have to buy 
them. The time when that had to be 
done has passed; but you should go 
there prepared to convince them that 
the measures you present are right, 
not only for yourselves, but right to 
the seller, to the buyer, to the pro- 
ducer, and to every interest involved. 
Now, there is not any association that 
can bring that about better than you 
can. You can aid in this question of 
the conservation of natural resources. 
You can aid in the question of raising 
and maintaining the standard of soil 
fertility; you can assist in getting a 
better grade of wheat. You know that 
the time is coming when we shall have 
to study these questions or we shall 
have to try to get along on our farms 
with some other products. It is up to 
you, as an organization, to assist us in 
these matters. 

Aside from that, how pleasant it is 
for business men to get together and 
realize, for once in their lives, that 
their strongest and worst competitor 
is as much human, and as strong a 
man as yourself; that heis ‘‘a man 
for a’ that,’ no matter what you may 
think of him as a competitor. I regret 
there are so many business men spend- 
ing so much time attempting to do up 
a competitor, instead of building up 
their own business. As you get to- 
gether to-day and get acquainted with 
each other, you will realize the fact 
more and more that when you are gone 
it will not be necessary to have a monu- 
ment on your grave bearing an inscrip- 
tion somewhat similar to that on the 
graves of the old couple I was acquaint- 
ed with in Nebraska. They quarreled 
all their lives, and after they died an 
inscription was placed on their monu- 
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ment reading thus: ‘Here lie the re- 
mains of Jeremiah and Josephine Dob- 
bins. Died in the ages of 89 and 91, re- 
spectively,’’ and underneath that 
‘Their warfare is accomplished.’’ 

While we are associated here, let us 
bury all warfare, and devote our atten- 
tion only to everything that stands for 
the best interests of your institution, 
and endeavor to obtain the best Jaws, 
and let us report that to our legisla- 
tures. As chief executive of this state, 
I want to say to you I am in hearty 
sympatby with all steps of that kind; 
I want to say that the state of Minne- 
sota, representing, as it does, in the 
wheat industry and the milling indus- 
try, the most advanced and prosper- 
ous section of the country, is in the 
foreground of everything that stands 
for the best interests of the miller, the 
producer, the seller and the buyer of 
flour. 

I sincerely trust that your gathering 
here may be pleasant; that your delib- 
erations may result in great good for 
your association, and that as you go 
away, while the weather is hot—it may 
cool off some, as we are praying for 
rain—I think you will all goaway from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul with the 
hope that you may come back to us 
again. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


It was my privilege and pleasure to 
lay before your board of directors and 
delegates at our annual April meeting 
in Chicago certain recommendations 
which I earnestly felt would facilitate 
and amplify the functions of this Fed- 
eration. I was much gratified and 
greatly encouraged to have them re- 
ceive the full indorsement and re- 
oo authorization of the meeting. 

rom the nature of things, what I 
shall say to-day must be somewhat of 
a repetition, but the essential points 
are still, to | mind, sucb cardinal 
ones in our welfare, that at the risk of 
becoming tiresome I shall! reiterate 
and endeavor to drive home these fun- 
damentals. 

I first want to take this opportunity 
of conrere to this enlarged body per- 
sonally my full appreciation of the bon- 
or you have bestowed upon me in the 
election as your president, and to ear- 
nestly assure you that I have entered 
upon my duties with a deep conscious- 
ness of the great peeves and large 
opportunity that lie before me, ex- 
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pressing the sincere hope that there 
may be no disappointment or regret in 
the trust you have thus reposed. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


Prior to this election, I had given but 
little thought to the method we have 
adopted for selecting our chief executive, 
this organization having, as you know, 
been entirely free from politics or in- 
ternal strife, and hence it has had no 
real opportunity or occasion for actually 
testing under stress the efficacy of this 
plan in vogue; but the more I have 
thought of it, the more I have become 
impressed witb the wisdom of its authors 
for fulfilling the requirements of this 
particular organization, which occupies 
a rather unique position as a trade fed- 
eration. The process is simple — posi- 
tively democratic—and gives every mem- 
ber, without regard to his importance, 
an equal voice in this selection. Each 
vote counts one, irrespective of capacity. 

You have in your own hands each year 
the selection of your leader, and while 
his prerogatives are limited, he has the 
appointing power of all —*€ com- 
mittees, and their chairmen largely 
compose the executive committee, to 
whom the business policy of the Feder- 
ation is chiefly intrusted throughout 
the year. This executive committee 
now consists of 11 members, in addition 
to the president, four of whom are ex- 
officio, elected by your directors, and 
seven appointed by your president, en- 
abling him to select his advisors or the 
majority of his ‘'cabinet,’’ if you please 
to so term it, and thus assemble a 
strong, harmonious, active, working 
body capable of yielding the highest effi- 
ciency. Hence, the fountain head of 
authority is in control of the individual 
voter, and to my mind should always so 
remain, for this autbority is so com- 
pletely surrounded with safeguards of 
voting power em your delegates 
and, in turn, through the directors of 
their choice, that any abuse of privilege 
or prerogative could not long endure. 

In short, the whole working scheme 
is based upon equal rights so long as no 
disposition is shown to take undue ad- 
vantage thereof, and when a small mill- 
er in a remote section casts his vote for 
this Federation’s president, he has as 
much to do or say about the shaping of 
the future business welfare of the or- 

anization as the man who heads the 
argest milling concern in our member- 
ship. I question if many of you have 
taken full cognizance of this very excel- 
lent system, and am calling attention to 
it in passing that all may more fully 
comprebend its import. 


MEMBERSHIP 


What I said at the April meeting as to 
increased membership is the keynote 
of what I would wish you to carry home 
from me from this convention. While 
this Federation is eight years old, it is 
in reality but an infant compared with 
the giant strength attainable could we 
but stimulate to activity the latent pow- 
er that remains dormant within the mill- 
ing fraternity of the United States and 
evolve a great, strong, national body, 
amply equipped with the sinews of war 
to fight the common public battles of 
the milling trade. Ido not take it that 
your president or any one officer can 
effect this alone and single-handed. We 
must issue the call to all of the millers, 
whether great or small; we need every 
small one as well as every large one. 

Many millers of moderate or even 
small capacity have rendered a most val- 
uable service in what has so far been ac- 
complished. We should double or treble 
the number of our members and would 
still bave ample room to grow. Our 
membership is now Nosrerd® of 1,000 
while there are 3,400 mills in the United 
States, each with a daily capacity of 100 
barrels or greater. We are strong now 
from the standpoint of size and impor- 
tance of the mills we represent, as they 
produce nearly three-fourths of the flour 
actually being made, but the whole fun- 
damental of this Millers’ National Feder- 
ation is based on big membership. It 
means just what its name implies, a na- 
tional organization existing solely for 
the purpose of dealing with national 
questions that are vital to the better- 
ment of the milling business of the Unit- 
ed States, the strength of which can be 
measured only by the omnipresence of 
its members. : 

We are irrevocably committed against 
coe with any questions that have to 
do with price combinations, price regu- 
lations or production restriction which 
may in any way be construed as in re- 
straint of trade, and hence illegal. We, 
therefore, have a clearly defined course. 
We must speak as a unit on all questions 
of a national character, either legislatve 
or commercial, which tend to impose 
hardships upon us. We must initiate 
movements for our betterment through 
these same channels. 

We must seek to eliminate trade 
abuses from among ourselves by estab- 
lishing.a high plane of business ethics, 





and by everlastingly advocating them. 
We have not attempted to attain execu- 
tive authority, hence must rely upon un- 
tiring admonition and the great leaven- 
ing power that is engendered by fre- 
quent meetings and regular mass con- 
ventions. We must get into politics; 
not the sort that are cynically termed 
‘*practical,’”’ but by widening the scope 
of our membership and influence until 
we can speak with force to our legisla- 
tors and congressmen and cause them 
to recognize the milling industry asa 
factor to be reckoned with and to be 
given cognizance when presenting just 
demands. I may safely say, in the great 
majority of cases, the miller in the coun- 
try town is a man of prominence in his 
community. He can oftentimes be of 
more political value to this Federation 
than his very much larger brother in 
the city. This, to my mind, is the great 
latent force to which we should give life 
and impetus. 

What I formerly said about this ques- 
tion of membership was based chiefly 
upon observation and judgment. Since 
April the opportunity has been afforded 
to study the question more thoroughly 
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organization as prerequisite to Federa- 
tion affiliation, the reasons for which 
are obvious. 

Let each of us go home determined to 
augment the Federation membership by 
at least one member, and when accom- 
plished we will have a trade organization 
that will be signally and broadly repre- 
sentative of the flour milling industry, 
which ranks second or third of impor- 
tance in the United States. The North- 
west has already contributed very large- 
ly in proportion to its available material 
but I believe we can safely assure you of 
keeping apace with any increase in mem- 
wr that any other section will pro- 

uce, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

As previously mentioned, by action of 
your directors and delegates in the April 
session, the executive committee now 
includes the chairmen of all standing 
committees, which change was made for 
the purpose of increasing the scope and 
activity of this executive body durin 
the interim between stated meetings o 
your directorate. It is my earnest hope 
that this committee may assemble with 
increasing frequency and with the view 
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and this fully reaffirms my previous as- 
sertion that we can and must greatly 
swell our numbers, and the burden rests 
largely with each of you. If you know a 
miller who is not a member, take the 
time to extol the Federation’s merits to 
him. Send his application to Secretary 
Goetzmann, if obtainable, and if not, at 
least send in his name and let the secre- 
tary present the subject to him. 

It is to our interest and our ambition 
to maintain a correct card record of 
every active flour mill in the United 
States, no matter whether it produces 25 
barrels por day or 25,000, and to eventu- 
ally enlist the great majority of them as 
full-fledged members, either by affilia- 
tion through some local organization or 
upon an individual basis, and henceforth 
to provide every member in good stand- 
ing with a certificate of membership 
which he shall retain so long as his dues 
are kept paid, and by this means to have 
each member enrolled on our secretary’s 
books and thus perfect a direct connec- 
tion between the Federation office and 
its membersbip for the proper and thor- 
ough dissemination of information on 
all live topics, thus in the parlance of the 
trade, ‘'bringing the customer in direct 
contact with the mill,” which will stim- 
ulate the interest and cement the bond 
of affiliation toa degree not otherwise 
attainable. 

This need not in the least interfere 
with the present plan of obtaining mem- 
bership througb clubs, associations or 
other arpentees bodies, but simply re- 
quires that these bodies furnish the 
names and capacity of the members upon 
which they pay quarterly dues, so that 
the Federation secretary can maintain a 
correct, up-to-date roster and send forth 
his information accordingly. Two-thirds 
of our membersbip upon capacity basis 
now come through local organizations. 
It would simplify matters if the remain- 
der did likewise, but it is infinitely bet- 
ter to have individual membersbip than 


to require membership in a local cfub or 


of making a complete analysis of the 
milling situation as regards its national 
aspects, carefully going over the entire 
tr gh agp each chairman reporting in 
full the progress and problems of his 
committee. 

The committee chairmen in consulta- 
tion with each other should devise such 
plans and take such steps as may materi- 
ally assist our secretary in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, concentrating the com- 
bined talent and knowledge of the vari- 
ous sections of the country upon the dif- 
ficulties and opportunities that confront 
us—a duty that will call for some person- 
al sacrifice, but not sufficient to prove 
arduous or burdensome nor more than 
should reasonably be aamanpeted by one 
accepting such a position of responsibil- 
ity-—a plan whicb I am confident will 
meet your hearty ap robation and must 
unquestionably yield fruitful results in 
more aggressive working efficiency. 

Sanction was also given to the propo- 
sal of holding additional directors’ meet- 
ings during the year, one of which shall 
follow with reasonable promptness the 
adjournment of this mass convention, 
for the purpose of taking executive ac- 
tion upon and Fiving impetus to such 
resolutions and recommendations as 
may evolve from this body, which is 

urely of advisory capacity. These ad- 

itional directors’ meetings will also 
permit of more prompt discussion and 
ratification of the actions of the enlarged 
executive committee, and enrich the field 
of knowledge of the latter to a broad- 
ened view of national conditions, a proc- 
ess that I Jikewise trust will commend 
itself to you. 

FEDERATION QUESTION 

Upon my inauguration, the matter of 
determining what should be a ‘' Federa- 
tion Question’’ was one that appealed to 
me as being of the utmost importance, 
and, as you are sy sng aware, the 
April meeting adopted the following res- 
olution: 

‘tEach question of national scope for 
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consideration of this organization shal! 
be submitted by the secretary to al! 


members of the board of directors be- 


fore it becomes identified as a Federa- 
tion matter, and shal] not be so con- 


strued unless approved by athree-fourths ' 


majority of the entire directorate; and 
when thus ss it shall not be sub- 
ject to reconsideration except upon vote 
or Re oan of a three-fourths majority of 
the directors, such vote to be either in 
person or by mail.’’ 

Preparatory to this, the executive com- 
mittee was instructed to make a thor- 
pa canvass of the existing member- 
ship and directorate with the object o/ 
recommending such changes in the 
board as might be found advisable, so as 
to give each section of the country as 
fair and equitable representation on the 
board of directors as could be devised, 
the committee to report at a specia! 
meeting of directors and delegates to be 
held in this hall at 3 o’clock p. m. to-day. 
This recommendation was made by your 
president without a close knowledge of 
the conditions actually existing, but 
with the sole thougbt that it would re- 
sult in distributing the directors so as to 
establish a correct basis for voting on 
Federation questions and permit of fair, 
decisive action. 

Suffice it to say that a careful analysis 
of the subject discloses a surprisingly 
equitable condition already existing 
purely as an evolution of the matter o! 
representation, as our organization has 
developed authority without, I take it, 
any especial thought or stress having 
been laid on the question of voting pow- 
er. The addition of five directors wii! 
be recommended which, if adopted, wi!! 
establish a fair working basis and give 
no one state or district the balance oi 
power. 

With this plan in active operation, we 
can take a positive stand on a question 
and go into it with the full vigor and 
force of our organization and the deter- 
mination to win, inspired by the know!- 
edge and confidence that this milling in- 
dustry stands as a unit upon any matter 
to which it has given its sanction, placing 
itself on a parity with any individual, 
partnership or corporate body whic! 
first determines what it wants and then 
gets it, if attainable. 


FEDERATION’S PROVINCE 

My conception of the province of this 
Federation has already been briefly 
sketched. The possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for its future are almost bound- 
less. The positive need for its contin- 
ued existence, with steadily increased 
growth, is beyond question. The Mil!- 
ers’ National Federation is not an exper- 
iment. We know what we can do, and 
we know what we must do. That we are 
still less strongly allied than many oth- 
er industries of far less importance is 
entirely patent, and the mere fact that 
we are positively free from any approach 
of monopolistic tendencies or a com- 
binations is perbaps accountable in part 
for an apparent lethargy at times. 

Our work is largely altruistic, barre» 
of immediate fruitful results in direct 
casb returns or dividends, and an organ- 
ization of such character naturally lacks 
the intensive interest and concentration 
that a purely commercial body would 
possess. We combine social intercourse 
and good fellowship with united action, 
largely on defensive rather than offen- 
sive lines. The work, aside from our 
single salaried officer, is strictly gratui- 
tous and honorary, rewarded only by in- 
direct returns. Noone contributes his 
$6 per year or multiples thereof and can 
point out the particular channel through 
which it is returned to him, yet it comes 
back none the less certain, in proportion 
to his contribution. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Our package differentials have yielded 
every year many times the total cost of 
membership, yet even this comes as an 
invisible profit, so slight in daily returns 
as to be scarcely traceable, but that this 
om is realized is freely acknowledged 

y those who have given it thought, due 
to the unification of the differentials. Ii 
the Federation existed for this one ob- 
ject alone oe pooennses would be wel! 
worth while. hese schedules are enjoy- 
ing a constantly widening circle of ob- 
servance and influence, and all members 
who practice a steadfast adherence 
thereto will reap their benefits. 


SALES CONTRACTS 


The uniform sales contract presents 
an equally great field for direct remu- 
neration without in any way infringing 
upon laws or individual rights, solely by 
reaching a common basis of selling 
terms and conditions that will protect 
the seller as well as the upright buyer 
against indiscriminate trickery and de- 
fault with their resultant losses to both 
the manufacturers and the distributors. 
That our Federation contract can be 5° 
| precy sagt is quite within reason; that 
t must be extremely broad, comprehen- 
sive and sufficiently elastic to meet the 
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United States, represented by our mem- 
bers, is so admirably qualified to under- 
take and give national impetus to, espe- 
cially with reference to the largely in- 
creased production of wheat; and I am 
sure that what Mr. Brown will have to 
say on the subject will be of great value 
and interest to all of us. 

Gentlemen: I have pleasure in present- 
ing to you W. C. Brown, president of the 
New York Central Lines. 

(Mr. Brown’s address is given on page 
796. ) 

THE GOSPEL OF WHEAT 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, it 
seemed to me when we began the study 
of what we should have upon our pro- 
gramme at this convention, that the 
statement of Mr. Bovey, chairman of the 
programme committee, should be consid- 
ered, in this campaign which we are in- 
augurating, almost as a classic. I will 
read it to you: 

‘tl have a dream, that through a more 
intensive cultivation of the soil, through 
the enormous areas of our country com- 
ing into cultivation by means of dry 
farming methods and by irrigation, we 
shall so increase the production of wheat 
in this country that we shall again re- 
turn to the profitable export basis of 
former years. 

‘tA duty rests with us as millers to 
stimulate this increased production, en- 
courage the farmers, assist and co-oper- 
ate witb the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion forces and in every consistent man- 
ner spread the ‘Gospel of Wheat.’ ”’ 

In this campaign, gentlemen, we want 
to start with the Agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington; we want every 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
we want every Farmers’ Institute, we 
want every country scbool house to know 
eventually the effect of this campaign 
that we are now inaugurating. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure, gentlemen, to 
introduce to you M, A. Carleton, cereal- 
ist in charge of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who will now 
address you. 


ADDRESS BY M. A. CARLETON 


Mr. Carleton then addressed the meet- 
ing on''The Future Wheat Supply of the 
United States,’’ after which he illustrat- 
ed some further remarks by lantern 
slides. Mr. Carleton said in part: 

The subject of our future wheat supply 
is seen at once toinvolve four separate 
questions, as follows: 

(1) What is the possible increase in 
production that may be attained? 

(2) How may it be attained? 

(3) What is the probability of such at- 
tainment? and 

(4) Will this production satisfy the 
demand? 

It is evident also that no tangible 
benefit can come to the reader of any 
discussion of this subject which does 
not have application to some definite pe- 
riod of time. Itis assumed, therefore, 
inthis present discussion that we are 
concerned with movements in the next 
forty years—or a period closing with the 
year 1950. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


An increase in wheat production can 
arise in two ways—(1) By an increase in 
the wheat acreage, and (2) by an in- 
crease in acre yields. 

The wheat acreage may be increased 
through an expansion in the farm area 
and also by devoting a larger percentage 
of the present farm area to wheat. 

The total land area of the United 
States is 1,900,947,200 acres, By the cen- 
sus of 1900 it was shown that at that time 
44.1 per cent of this area, or 838,591,774 
acres, was included in farms. It appears 
that at least 200,000 acres have been add- 
ed to the farm area since 1900. This 
would make the total farm area for 1910 
about 1,050,000,000 acres, or approximate- 
ly 55 per cent of the total land area. 

The question then is, how much addi- 
tional farm area may be expected in the 
future? Certainly nota great deal, but 
I believe much more than many suppose. 
Again the amount may be estimated, but 
this time more roughly, and the area 
may not be fully occupied for many 
years. 

According to the report of the General 
Land Office for 1908, there were at that 
time,exclusive of Alaska, 386,873,787 acres 
of government lands ‘‘unappropriated 
and unreserved.’”’? Though these lands 
include all kinds, agricultural, grazing, 
mineral, etc., surveys and estimates of 
state officiais make it probable that 75,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 acres will be includ- 
ed infarms. There will be other addi- 
tions from present Indian reservations. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1908 there 
were 62,013,000. acres of Indian lands 
‘tunallotted and unreserved,’’ and these 
are generally better than the usual run 
of western lands. e are apt to over- 
look also the large amount of swamp 
lands in the United States that mer be 
reclaimed and used in profitable agricul- 


ture. The total area of these lands is 
over 79,000,000 acres. Wherever these lie 
inthe wheat districts they may beso 
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drained as to be profitably used for 
wheat, as the nature of the soil will be 
such no doubt that they will be very 
productive. Add to all these figures the 
natural expansion of farm area in the 
older states, which amount will here- 
after be proportionally greater than here- 
tofore, and it seems reasonable to expect 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 acres of addition- 
alfarm area even in the next 25 to 30 
years. By 1950, therefore, the most con- 
servative estimate would make the total 
farm area of the United States more 
than 1,3090,000,000 acres, or about 70 per 
cent of the total land area. — 

The improved farm area has heretofore 
been about half of the total farm area, 
but will hereafter increase more ropeny 
than the latter. By 1960 it should there- 
fore reach at least 40 per cent of the to- 
tal land area, or about 760,000,000 acres. 

PERCENTAGE IN WHEAT 

The percentage of total farm area em- 

ployed for wheat has been as follows: In 


1870, 4.5 per cent; in 1880, almost 6 per 
cent; in 1890, practically the same as in 











has resulted without qecotee through 
certain improvements in wheat culture, 
as the soil and climate have probably be- 
come at least no better. The means of 
accomplishing these improvements are 
chiefly three, (1) the introduction of bet- 
ter adapted varieties, (2) hybridization 
and selection in existing varieties, and 
(3) better methods of cultivation. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES 

Up to the present time by far the 
greatest improvement has been made 
through the introduction of new wheats. 
As early as 1819 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture imported the 
Mediterranean, a semi-hard winter 
wheat, which was afterwards so com- 
monly grown in southern Pennsylvania, 
and in more recent years has been the 
popular wheat of northern Texas. The 
Sonora from Mexico and the Australian 
from Australia are good examples of in- 
troductions into Oalifornia and the 
southern Kocky Mountain States, which 
became afterwards important standard 
varieties. 
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1880; and in 1900,5 per cent. At present 
it is approximately 4.4 per cent. ‘I'be 
average proportion to date has been, 
therefore, 5.2 per cent. This percentage 
of the future possible farm area would 
be over 69,000,000 acres, or 22,000,000 acres 
more than the acreage of 1909. That is 
the amount of future wheat acreage that 
is entirely possible, simply on the basis 
of an increase in farm area up to 1,330,000- 
000 acres. 

There is bardly a doubt, however, that 
the percentage of farm area devoted to 
wheat will itself increase, Previously 
there was a period when the proportion 
was almost 6 per cent, but which was 
followed by a period of great wheat de- 
pression in the nineties. Then, even aft- 
er a revival in wheat acreage, the pro- 
portion of farm area thus employed con- 
tinued decreasing because of the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of farms 
toward the end of the century. Already 
the percentage is again increasing, from 
nearly 4.5 per cent in 1909 to 4.8 per cent 
in 1910. Long before 1950 the proportion 
should easily reach 6 per cent again, both 
because of probable wheat expansion 
due to increase in prices and Gecause 
the farm area will hereafter increase less 
rapidly. 

INCREASE ON THE SAME ACREAGE 

An erroneous opinion has widely pre- 
vailed for some time to the effect that 
the yield of wheat to the acre in the Unit- 
ed States is decreasing. On thecontrary, 
there has been a considerable increase, 
amounting to 1 4-5 bushels in the past 40 
years. Considering the past 30 years, 
only, the increase has been fully 2 bushb- 
els per acre, the yield during the second 
decade having been less than that of the 
first. The present average yield is 14.1 
bushels. At the same rate of increase 
above mentioned, this yield should in- 
crease to 16.8 bushels in 1950. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
each decade there is a much more rapid 
diffusion of knowledge of improved 


methods of culture, seed selection, use - 


of better varieties, etc., and all farming 
will become constantly more intensive. 
An actual increase in acre yield therefore 
of 6 bushels by 1950 ought to be a fair es- 
timate, thus raising it to 20 bushels. At 


this acre yield the 80,000,000 acres of 
wheat in 1 would produce 1,600,000,000 
bushels. 


The increase of 2 bushels in yield per 
acre attained during the past 30 years 





The great introductions, however, that 
have been revolutionary in their influ- 
ence on the wheat industry of this coun- 
try, and have made landmarks in history 
are those of the Fife brought from east- 
ern Europe through Scotland and Oana- 
da into the northern States of the Plains, 
and the Orimean or Turkey brought from 
the Crimea and established in the Mid- 
dle States of the Plains. The combined 
output of those two types of wheat now 
comprises nearly half the entire wheat 
production of the country. 

Similar to the influence of the Crimean 
wheat introduction has been that of the 
durum. Here we have the best example 
yet known of adaptation to severe condi- 
tions. By penetrating localities so dry 
that other wheats would not survive 
and by an increase of acre yields from 26 
to 50 per cent, the introduction of this 
type of wheat has added about 30,000,000 
bushels annually to the wheat produc- 
tion of the Great Plains. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EXISTING VARIETIES 


Both‘the native and introduced wheat 
are capable of being greatly improved b 
continuous selection of the best individ- 
uals and by hybridization with each 
other. This work is practically in its in- 
fancy, though considerable progress has 
been made. Some of the best known 
new wheats produced by hybridization 
are those originated by A. N. Jones in 
New York, one of which, Jones’s Winter 
Fife, is widely known. Mr, hee of 
Vermont, also produced several new 
wheats of importance, the well-known 
Defiance, a spring wheat, being the best. 

Of selected wheats, the one most com- 
monly grown to-day is the Fultz devel- 
oped by Abraham Fultz in Pennsylvania. 
It is now a standard variety in al] winter 
wheat districts, though being rapidly 
supplanted in some localities by bardier 
sorts. The selection work done at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, result- 
ing in the new strains, Nos. 168, 169, etc. 
bas bad the greatest influence of ail 
work of this kind on wheat production, 
and has greatly increased the sprin 
wheat yield. uch of this improvemen 
has been accomplished in co-operation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING METHODS 


There is no doubt that much of the in- 
crease in acre yields already attained is 
due to improved farming methods. Yet 
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improvements in this line are only fairly 
begun. The size of farma will continue 
to be curtailed, and operations will be- 
come more careful and intensive. The 
wheat acreage may thus be slightly |es- 
sened in some places, but this will be 
more than counterbalanced by better re- 
sults from each acre. More complex and 
better adapted systems of farm manacze- 
ment are being adopted, which require 
careful rotations of crops, better tillage, 
and use of waste products. 

Recent interest in ‘‘dry farming,” so- 
called, is resulting in a rapid diffusion of 
the knowledge of proper methods of cul- 
tivation for conservation of moisture, 
There will grow out of this a considera- 
ble further increase in yield in the cry 
districts and a further extension of the 
wheat area into localities still drier, 
where agriculture in general is now con- 
sidered to be at best very uncertain. It 
may be of interest to the millers to know 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture has under way extensive 
series of experiments in just this line of 
investigations at 14 points in the west- 
ern Great Plains and intermountain <is- 
tricts. Hundreds of dry-land wheats «!so 
being studied and selected on these 
arms. 


FUTURE PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 


Future demand, of course, depends up- 
on the population and per capita cuon- 
sumption. At the outset, it may be re- 
marked that the increase in our fui::re 
population, as stated by some parti-s, 
sa Hg to ‘be much over-estimated. 

he home consumption of wheat per 
capitain this country, including «ced 
and wheat flour (at 4% bushels per /ar- 
rel), has been as follows: 1870, 5.02 bush- 
els; 1880, 5.52 bushels; 1890, 5.49 bushels; 
1900, 5.11 bushels. The same is estimat- 
ed to have been about 6.39 bushels in 
1906 and 6.34 bushels in 1908. There has 
been much fluctuation, and the figures 
may settle at about 6 bushels for 191! or 
perhaps more. Anyway, there has })cen 
apparently an increase of about 1 bushel 
in our per capita consumption since 
1870. We may suppose an equal incr«ase 
in the equal period of the next 40 years, 
making 7 bushels for 1950, though it may 
be considerably less. 

At the rate of 7 bushels per capiiaa 
oor of 160,000,000 will require 

,120,000,000 bushels of wheat. “his 
amount taken from the production oi 
1,600,000,000 bushels above estimated ior 
that year, and which is shown to be very 
conservative, leaves a surplus of 480,(\00,- 
000 bushels. Some predictions of our fu- 
ture population bave placed it much 
higher than 160,000,000 for 1950, one mak- 
ing it as high- as 200,000,000. Supposing 
this last to be correct, at 7 bushels per 
capita, that population would require 
1,400,000,000 bushels, leaving still a cur- 
plus of 200,000,000 bushels. Again, ii we 
assume that there will be a greater in- 
crease in per capita consumption result- 
ing in as much as 8 bushels by 1950, the 
amount required at home at this rate 
would be 1,280,000,000 bushels, leaving a 
surplus of J bushels. Suppos- 
ing botb contentions of the larger in- 
creases in population and consumption 
should be true, which is extremely im- 
probable, the demand would just equal 
the supply. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


A complete view of the situation a: to 
future wheat supply requires some ©n- 
sideration of world production, even 
though our own production may be 
more than sufficient for home demand. 
Except in unusual instances, prices, 
port, etc., are affected by world co1!- 
tions. It is an important question whe‘h- 
er we may continue to expect an occa- 
sional surplus in the world’s crop. 

There are = three regions that, or 
many years, will have any consider: '¢ 
part in furnishing a world surplus. ‘!! 
other countries will, at most, no me 
than supply themselves. These regis 
are (1) the plains of North America; 
the ‘'Black Earth’ of eastern Eur: 
and including a large indefinite area 
Siberia; and (3) Argentina. : 

The most important of these regio! 
for the present, is in North America, a" 
a large part of it lies outside of the Un 
ed States in Oanada. Canadian produ 
tion ‘is of particular importance to us, 4» 
it offers a near source of supply in cas 
of a possible temporary shortage of ov 
own crop. ‘ 

A careful study of the conditions | 
Canada reveals a possibility in increase 
production far ahead of any other pre: 
ent exporting country. Outside of Man- 
itoba wheat production has only fair!) 
begun, and yet the entire production can 
be made as large as that of the United 
States at present. The undeveloped re- 
sources of Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
very great. These two provinces and 
Manitoba are of chief present importance 
in grain production. The available farm 
area of the two larger provinces, based 
upon reports of provincial officials, }5 

ut 250,000,000 acres out of a total land 
area of 310,000,000 acres. This farm land 
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would furnish a similar proportion for 
wheat as now employed in Minnesota 
and Kansas, or about one-ninth of the 
area. This should be particularly capa- 
ble of attainment because of the impos- 
sibility of any considerable corn produc- 
tion. One-nintb of this farm area will 
furnish a wheat area of almost 28,000,000 
acres. 

Manitoba employs now almost 3,000,- 
000 acres. A conservative estimate, 
therefore, may be made, in round num- 
bers, of 30,000,000 acres as the possible 
wheat acreage for these three provinces 
in 1950. The present average yield per 
acre of both spring and winter wheat for 
the three provinces, calculated from pre- 
vious ten-year records, appears to be 
about 22 bushels, which should increase 
to at least 25 bushels. This rate of yield 
would allow a total annual production of 
750,000,000 busbels, of which over 600,000,- 
000 bushels would be an increase over 
present production. This possibility 
leaves out the increases that will occur 
in older provinces and the possible pro- 
duction in northeastern British Colum- 
bia and the Northwest Territory. 

A similar line of reasoning to that in 
the above statements, which will not be 
given here, in the desire for brevity, will 
lead one to the conclusion that European 
Russia may increase her production at 
least 600,000,000 bushels or to a total of 
1,300,000,000 bushels. Argentina’s wheat 
production has increased with unusual 
rapidity since 1904, reaching now an av- 
erage of over 150,000,000 bushels. Three 
times that amount, or 450,000,000 busbels, 
is alow mark to set for that country’s 
attainment by 1950. The most perfectly 
adapted area of the country for wheat 
lies in the southern part,—old Patago- 
nia,—and is ~ largely unexploited agri- 
culturally. The wheats of best quality 
so far produced in Argentina come from 
the Chubut district in the northern part 
of this area. 

The possible increases in foreign pro- 
duction just mentioned amount to about 
1,500,000,000 bushels, which, added to the 

),000,000 bushels increase estimated for 
this country, gives a total of 2,400,000 ,000 
bushels increase in production for the 
chief exporting countries. On the basis 
of previous relations of population to 
wheat production, and considering the 
increase in substitute foods that is eure 
to occur, the world will require, we may 
Suppose, about 5,500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat by 1950, an increase of 2,000,000,000 
bushels over present production. The 
above estimated total increase more than 
satisfies this requirement. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The secretary then announced the 
membership of the committee on resolu- 
tions, as follows: 

Beare M. Allen, Troy, Ohio, general 
. airman; Benjamin Gerlach, Wing, 

nn., general secretary; David Ander- 
son, Toledo, Ohio; James F. Bell, Min- 
MaPoliss Christian Bernet, St. Louis, 
; % C. H. Cochran, Stuart’s Draft, Va; 
Re Dunlop, Clarksville Tenn; D. M. 
Deane, Lincoln, Neb; H. P. Gallaher, 
Eg neapolia; Robert Henkel, Detroit; 
= M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; A. O. 
a ring, Minneapolis; C. A. Lum, Aber- 
la.” - D; H.T. mga wow eens, 

> oH. EK, na, Russe ansas; 
penry Ismert, Kansas Cit "Mo; H. ©. 

ebbins, Red Wing, Minn; L. Christian, 
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- Minneapolis; J. BR. Forsythe, Longmont, 


Colo; M. J. Meek, Marissa, Ill; D. T. 
Matiack, Winchester, Ky; ©. E. Angle, 
Rochester, N. Y; John F. Russell, Greens- 
burg, Ind; E. F. Schoening, Columbia, 
Il; Clement B. Stern, Milwaukee, Wis; 
Hosiah B. Sparks, Alton, Ill; C. A. Wil- 
liams, Kent, Ohio; Charles A. -Wernli, 
Lemars, Iowa; W. R. Watson, Wichita, 
Kansas; Emmet Hoffman Enterprise, 
Kansas; Henry Lassen, Wichita Kan- 
8as; gh P. Plant, St. Louis, Mo; E. 
Pp, Wells, innea olis; W. G. Gooding, 
Minneapolis; W. R. Strickler, Lebanon, 
Pa; E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis. 

The convention was then adjourned 
until 10 a, m., Thursday, June 23. 


DIREOTORS AND DELEGATES 


In the afternoon a special meeting of 
directors and delegates was held to 
consider the question of changes in the 
Federation directorate. The committee 
appointed at Chicago in April to make 
recommendations for changes, reported 
the following milling capacity represent- 
ed in the Federation membership, with 
the directors from the several milling 
states: 

FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 











State— Capacity Directors 
Arkansas ......... OP: “cecsanebedeabatess ovcess 
CS dirs nk ne CREO) os eater Ebene a merectoces 
Illinois............ 14,715 Eckhart, Grigg 
Indiana 7, wis 
owa. “s PE) Wand eS veensetale vcs etsce 
Kansas... . 28,675 Curran, Hunt 
Kentucky .- 8,000 Ballard, LeCompte 
Michigan 5,000 ne ities. Geot 
vey, Gallaher, - 
Minnesota......... 79,710 { ing, Harvey, Pillsbury 
Missouri Mohr, Tilton 
Nebraska ... Abbott, Black 
New York Urban 
pe Se ee ee 
ORD iisossec.- Allen, Mennel 
Pennsylvania Miner 
UNS ons: ME ice cneb cebbAsisssoccce 
Tennessee Kelly 
ccc keane <2 ee pete tn oniedeebectecksivens 
Virginia Moore 
Wr sc FID cistcinsccetecccesciccce 
Wisconsin ........ 
Wyoming .... 
WON is cite cess 


CHANGES IN BY-LAWS 


After full discussion of the proposed 
new basis, Article XI of the by-laws was 
amended as follows: 

Directors: ‘*Section1. The board of 
directors shall consist of 29 members, 
and shall be elected by the delegates at 
the annual meeting (see Section 1, Ar- 
ticle XVII) and shall serve for two 
years.”’ 

DIRECTORS ELECTED 

The following additional members were 
then elected to fill the vacancies on the 
board: O. A. Wernli, Iowa; F. D. Lara- 
bee, Hutchinson, Kansas; B. F. Stock- 
man, Millers’ Club, Minneapolis; D.A. 
Tennant, Minnesota Millers’ Club, Min- 
nesota; H. 8. Helm, North Dakota. 

Article XI was further amended by 
adding the following: 

‘tSection 2. All past presidents shall 
be ex-officio members of the board of di- 
rectors, in addition to the above num- 
ber. 

Article XII, Section 4, was amended as 
follows: 

‘tSection 4. Fifteen members of the 
board of directors shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 


THE RECEPTION 


Despite the extreme heat, the informal 
smoker held at Hotel Radisson on 
Wednesday evening was a distinct suc- 
cess. It was not altogether unlike a 
four-ringed circus, as there was some 
kind of music in every corner. 

At about nine o’clock the Federation 
band blared forth some lively, music, 
which opened the event, and the millers 
and their friends proceeded to the ball- 
room of the hotel, first being greeted by 
A. ©. Loring, E. P. Wells, James 8. 
Bell, M. H. Dunwoody, B. B. Sheffield, 
A. 6. von Hagen, L. Christian, James 
Quirk, H. 8. Helm, and others who 
formed the reception committee, and 
awaited them on the balcony. 

In the ballroom, which was furnished 
with four very pes | tables, about 300 
were soon seated, and light refreshments 
and cigars mpry: | served, the real musical 
programme of the evening began. After 
about the second number it was an- 
nounced that owing to the extreme heat 
the guests were expected to remove their 
coats. They were not slow in availing 
themselves of the opportunity to in- 
crease their comfort, and the announce- 
ment was greeted with cheers. 

The programme was of great variety 
ranging from a soprano solo toa mixed 
quartette. The performers acquitted 
themselves with very great satisfaction 
to the audience and perhaps never sang 
before more appreciative hearers. To 
prove that this particular audience was 
especially appreciative of music of high 
character the selection from ‘ Rigoletto” 
and the sextette from ‘Lucia,’ by the 
Imperial Mixed Quartette, brougbt out 
the greatest applause, both having to be 
repeated as an encore. 

nterspersed throughout the entire pro- 


gramme were popular songs and chorus- 
es by the whole assembly, each vying 
with the other in the production of quan- 
tity, if not quality of tone. 

After ten numbers of the regular pro- 
gramme had been given, the singers 
were transferred to the balcony, where 
the ladies were given an opportunity to 
hear the other balf. Their places were 
taken in the ballroom by a stringed or- 
chestra, and from then down to the close 
popular songs were the order of the 
evening. This event rather lapped over 
upon a reception scheduled to be held 
by the St. Louis Millers’ Club in one of 
tbe upper rooms, at which the popular 
tone of this organization appeared. 

ccording to the printed card of invita- 
tion this was to continue from 10 o’clock 
until sunrise, and current report bas it 
that the event came fully up to specifica- 
rh Anyway, everybody had a good 

me, ‘ 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Baldwin at 10:15 a. m. 

President Baldwin: Gentlemen, ow- 
ing to our being unable to start on time 
yesterday morning, we passed two of the 
papers, that of the export agent and the 
report of the secretary. e will open 
this morning’s session with a letter 
from the Hon. James Wilson, Secretar 
of Agriculture, which the secretary will 
read before reading his report. 

Secretary Goetzmann then read the 
following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. O., June 20, 1910. 
Mr, A. L. Goetzmann, Secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, 911 Royal Insur- 

ance Building, Ohicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: In sending a cordial greet- 
ing to the Millers’ National Federation, 
a body for which I have high respect and 
to which I have aimed to make the in- 
vestigations of this department useful, I 
wish to speak a reassuring word as to 
the future wheat supply of the United 
States. 

The investigations and observations of 
this department give us every reason 
to be optimistic in this regard. The 
considerable available farm area yet to 
be employed, the practice of the prin- 
ciples of dry farming now already be- 
ginning to be understood, and better 
methods of farming in other respects, 
as well as the introduction and im- 
provement of varieties, offer the great- 
est opportunities for increasing the 
wheat production. The recent apparent 
scarcity of wheat was only one of those 
changes that are likely to occur, alter- 
nating with other periods of increased 
production. There are evidences that 
we are even now entering a period of 
considerable wheat expansion, and it 
may be noted that prices are becoming 
correspondingly lower. 

We have particular need to practice 
better methods of farming in the way of 
better cultivation and proper crop rota- 
tions, and particularly, wherever possi- 
ble, in alternate cropping with legumes 
or other crops that will add bumus to 
the soil. Some of the results obtained 
by the department in California show 
particular reasons for much encourage- 
ment in what may be accomplished in 
the use of these leguminous crops or 
other green crops plowed under in prep- 
aration for wheat. 

Greatly increased yields will continue 
to be obtained through the introduction 
of better adapted varieties. The possibil- 
ity of an increase of several million bush- 
els in the state of California alone is now 
within view by the introduction of the 
Chul wheat. The durum wheat is add- 
ing its figures, 50,000,000 bushels, to the 
wheat production that we would not 
otherwise have without the existence of 
this variety. The Kharkov and other 
strains introduced by this department, 
hardier than the ordinary winter wheats, 
are also having their influence. With 
good prices, the wheat acreage will even 
be increased in the older states, as al- 
ready shown to be true for the present 
season. Other countries of urope, 
much older than ours, have even in re- 
cent Sey increased their acreage sever- 
al million bushels and their yields per 
acre from 15 to 25 and 30 bushels. 

We must improve our farming opera- 
tions in such a way as to make the same 

rogress, and there will be no difficulty 

n the way of our wheat supply for an 
indefinite period. ' 

With hearty good wisbes for a success- 
ful and instructive convention, and as- 
aos the members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation of my desire to aid in 
all ways the great industry they rep- 
resent, I am, ery truly yours, 

JAMES WILEBON, 
Secretary. 

Secretary Goetzmann: Mr. President 
and gentlemen, this letter from the Hon. 
James Wilson was handed me by Mr. 
Carleton, which, in the light of the cam- 
paign that we are carrying forward, is 
vas interesting. 

If you please, I beg leave to request 
permission to print a very large portion 
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of my report. I will therefore read only 
the more important points very briefly. 
(Secretary Goetzmann’s report appears 
on pages 810-811.) : 

President Baldwin: Gentlemen, I would 
like to say that I endeavored to geta 
2 § of the secretary’s report before he 
read it, but did not. Had I seen it, I 
should have taken out the portion of it 
that alludes to your president. But Mr. 
Goetzmann was very careful not to let 
me have it. F.H. Price, export agent, 
will now read his report. (Mr. Price’s 
report appears on another page.) 

President Baldwin: Gentlemen, we will 
now have the address by James J. Hill, 
chairman of the board of the Great 
Northern Railway com any: which will 
be read by Charles B. Jenkins, of Indi- 
ana. (Mr. Hill’s address is given ona 
preceding page.) 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, re- 
cently, at a meeting of the Indiana State 
Association, I listened to a talk on the 
question of increased wheat production, 
and it seemed to me that that talk 
reached down to more nearly a brass . 
tack basis than anything I bad ever be- 
fore heard; and it is my pleasure just 
now to introduce to you the next speak- 
er, who handles the question from that 
standpoint, Prof. G. I. Obristie, of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. (Prof. 
Christie’s address appears on another 


page. 

resident Baldwin: Gentlemen, I am 
sure the Federation is much indebted to 
Prof. Christie for his able talk. The 
Federation is also indebted to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture 
for the very able paper we had from 
Prof. Carleton yesterday. We have also 
received a communication from him 
this morning, extending his greeting, 
and I believe it would bea very appro- 
priate thing for the convention to send 
to the Secretary of Agriculture a mes- 
sage of gwen, | I would suggest that 
a telegram, reading as follows, be sent 
to Secretary Wilson: 

‘tThe millers of America, in conven- 
tion assembled, send greeting. Thank 
you for your cordial letter of encourage- 
ment and urgently solicit your leader- 
ship in a close, active co-operation with 
us for a greater ped acre production and 
larger acreage of wheat. A campaign for 
this boon must reach from your depart- 
ment down through the state experiment 
stations, by wheat trains, by farmers’ 
institute lectures, and by work at state 
and county fairs, to the farmers, in 
which we must all co-operate, if a suc- 
cessful issue results.” 

If that is the sense of the meeting, 
such atelegram will be sent to the Sec- 
cotery of the Department of Agriculture. 
Hearing no objection, I presume that is 
acceptable. 

You heard Prof. Carleton say yester- 
day that the Agricultural Station of Min- 
nesota is the leading one of the Unionin 
the attention that has been paid to the 
question of increased production of 
wheat. We are very fortunate in having 
to-day the dean of our Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Station, Prof. A. F. Woods, and 
he will speak about what Minnesota 
might do to aid in this great question 
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witb which we are dealing. (Dean 
Woods’s address appears on page 808.) 


Prof. Woods: r. President, I have 
here also a paper by one of the profes- 
sors of our Agricultura! Ooliege, Prof. O. 


P. Bull, entitled ‘*Possibilities for 
Wheat,’’ which I will ask to have ac- 
cepted in connection with my own re- 
marks and printed, in whole or in part. 
I hope you willdo what you have been 
asked to do, to help the experimental 
stations in this work, for we cannot do 
it unless we have the help of such asso- 
ciations as this. 

The convention then adjourned until 
10 a. m. Friday morning. 


THE BANQUET 


The Federation dinner Thursday even- 
ing was unique in that there was no aft- 
er dinner speaking. Such a programme 
would, indeed, have taxed the patience 
of the guests in view of the abnormal! 
heat of the evening. Instead, at once 
upon completion of the service, the par- 
ty adjourned to the Miles Theatre fora 
vaudeville performance. 

The dinner was served in the Chateau 
room of the Radisson. Two hundred and 
twenty-five guests were seated at small 
tables. No formal seating arrangement 
had been made and the diners were free 
to locate themselves in groups at the 
tables. At the head of the room, at a 
round table, were President Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Jr., and the other officers of 
the Federation. Midway down Ohio and 
Indiana formed a large group; the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee party made a merr 
company; and the Soutbwest was in evi- 
dence at a large round table near the en- 
trance. 

An orchestra, the Federation band, and 
a number of vocalists furnished a music- 
al programme throughout the evening, 
the effect being heightened if not alto- 
gether improved from a musical view- 
point by lustily rendered choruses by 
the entire company. The occasion was 
wholly informal and many millers acquit- 
ted themselves astonishingly well in im- 
promptu songs, while two or three evi- 
denced a dancing skill quite unsuspect- 
ed in gentlemen of so staid habits and 
mature years. 

At 10:30 the band led the way to the 
theatre across the street. 


THE VAUDEVILLE SHOW 


A riot was nipped in its incipiency 
when the guests who had attended the 
banquet at Hotel Radisson were trans- 
ferred to the Miles Theatre just across 
the street to attend a vaudeville per- 
formance, 

Some of the delegates from the various 
states who bad spent a good part of the 
evening cheering for their own states 
evidently intended that the amount of 
noise produced would are conclusively 
the superiority of each over the other. 
It seemed to be about an even break at 
the finish. 

Quietude, or at least a reasonable de- 
gree of it, was finally procured when 
they were all seated in the theatre, and 
the guests were entertained first by the 
Arpi Swedish Singers in folk songs, fol- 
lowing which Mrs. Mast rendered a so- 
prano solo aocempaaies by the Federa- 
tion band led by E. K. Hawken. 

The Tyrells, two juvenile singers and 
dancers, made quite a bit as the next 
number on the programme, which was 
followed by Zenda, a cares lady of 
some talent, who told the right names 
of a lot of those present, whether the 
wheat market would go up or down, and 
finished by naming Joe Le Compte’s fu- 
ture wife. 

Then Charles Sanders sang some 
songs, one of which was of a topical na- 
ture in which he touched up some well- 
known members of the Federation, in- 
cluding the secretary, who has lately 
been dubbed ''Doctor Burt.” 

The performance closed with the Hep- 
pes Brothers in an equilibristic act, 
after which, Mr. Goetzmann introduced 
the Mayor of St. Louis, who made a brief 
and felicitous speech. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


The convention was called to order b 
President Baldwin at 10:15 a.m. Fran 
F. Reed, official counsel, of Chicago, 
then delivered an address on ‘tModern 
Developments of Trade-Mark Law,’’ 
which will appear in the next issue of 
the Northwestern Miller. 

President Baldwin: Gentlemen, the 
next order of business is the report of 
the general resolutions committee, Hen- 
ry M. Allen, of Troy, Ohio, general chair- 
man. The method of procedure will be 
to read the resolutions and act on them 
separately as they are read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Henry M. Allen: Mr. President, your 
committee on resolutions begs leave to 
report a resolution on the death of Wal- 
ter R. Donnelly. Mr. Allen then read the 
resolution, which was adopted by the 
convention and ordered spread on the 
records. 
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INCREASING WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Allen then read the following reso- 
lution, which was eee toe adopted: 

The flour export of the United States 
has decreased 50 per cent during the 
period 1903-1909. 

The wheat export has decreased pro- 
portionately during the same period 
while during this time the wheat pro- 
duction has remained practically sta- 
tionary, thus showing a gradual approach 
of consumption to supply. 

The production of wheat per acre in the 
United States approximates 14 bus, while 
tbe production under the more intensive 
cultivation of older countries returns 
from 26 to 35 bus. 

The experimental farms conducted by 
the agricultural stations show results 
from a careful cultivation, a careful se- 
lection of seed and a proper fertilization 
of net cash returns of to 100 per cent 
greater than the average. 

The American farmer, to a greater ex- 
tent perbaps than any other business 
man, looks to the dividend return from 
his labor and his investment, and in 
many localities he has come to believe 
that wheat is an unprofitable crop, when 
as a matter of actual demonstrated fact, 
it may be made his most profitable crop. 

The gradual approach of consumption 
to production presents the eventual al- 
ternatives eitherof a greater production 
or a free importation of wheat. The 
American farmer cannot look with equa- 
pre upon the latter, nor can the 
American miller upon the possible and 
probable accompaniment of a concurrent 
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on wheat to the country schools; and (f) 
by wheat and milling products exhibits 
compactly and attractively prepared and 
placed in every country school. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL MILL 


Mr. Allen then read the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Efforts to ieee pa ood mill- 
ing wheats should go hand in hand with 
efforts to increase the total acreage and 
yield of wheat in the United States; and 

Whereas, The commercial grades of 
wheat should be based upon the measure 
of such factors as constitute its intrinsic 
— for milling and baking purposes; 
an 

Whereas, Those factors may best be 
ascertained and proper weights given to 
each factor through thorough scientific 
See and study; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby peti- 
tioned to appeopesste sufficient funds to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
install in his department at Washington 
D. C., a fully equipped experimenta 
flour milling and baking plant for the 
purpose of ascertaining those factors 
and applying them to the production 
and commercial grading of wheats. 

President Baldwin: The secretary will 
elucidate on this somewhat. 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, the 
idea of this resolution is that we shall 
have in Washington a fully equipped flour 
mill, run by competent, practical milling 
men, so that when a variety of wheat is 
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free admission of flour and feedingstuffs. 

It therefore remains for the farmer 
and the miller to join bands to the work- 
ing out of a greater production on the 
present acreage and an extension of that 
acreage in every consistent manner. 

In recognition of this duty resting up- 
on us and to provide a comprehensive 
plan to its working out, be it 

Resolved: First, That the committee 
on crop improvements of the Federation 
do at the earliest convenient time get in 
touch with the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington and with the various 
state agricultural experiment stations to 
learn exactly what is now doing toward 
this increased per acre production. 

Second, That this committee, immedi- 
ately this information is gathered, shall 
in meeting or otherwise make a study of 
the methods in use, formulate . these 
methods in asuccinct report which shall 
thereupon be printed and a copy placed 
in the hands of every miller, with the 
officer in charge of the extension work 
in each agricultural state, and with the 
proper official of the federal Department 
of Agriculture. 

Third, That if found expedient after 
the promulgation of such report a joint 
meeting be requested of the United 
States Agricultural department officials, 
and those of the various interested states 
with the committee on crop improve- 
ment of the Federation and all or a por- 
tion of the executive committee to con- 
sider the proper plan of action. 

Fourtb, That when such a plan is de- 
cided upon it be laid before the various 
state or local millers’ organizations and 
their gg vig ores requested. 

Fiith, The promulgation of informa- 
tion of a dollar and cent value nature to 
the farmer: 

(a) by means of the mails; (b) by 
wheat trains upon our railroads, of the 
nature of the corn trains of Iowa and In- 
diana and the cotton trains of the South; 
(c) by attendance of lecturers from the 
local millers’ organizations at farmers’ 
institutes; (d) by experiment station 
exhibits and lectures at state and county 
fairs; (e) by printed lectures or stories 


to be introduced in this country, or its 
introduction is to be considered, it may 
be put through this mill to find out what 
its value is; athing which seemed to the 
committee on resolutions of very great 
importance. 

resident Baldwin: Gentlemen, I un- 
derstand that Mr. Shannahan, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is present, and would like to be 
heard. 

Mr. Shannahan then spoke as follows: 

Mr. Shannahan: Mr. chairman, and 

entlemen, the section or division of the 

epartment of Agriculture of which I 
have the honor to be in charge is that of 
grosias and grain transportation. Asa 
general statement, I might say that sci- 
entific agriculture, so far as concerns 
the production of grain, stops on the 
farm. Not much attention has been giv- 
en to the milling quality of wheat, and 
perhaps the fault lies both with the sci- 
entists and with the millers, because 
they have not gotten together. 

It is the purpose of our work to take 
up that scientific research where the 
field man leaves it off, and make a care- 
ful, scientific study of the marketing, 
Rrading, handling and milling of wheat. 

his work has been going on now about 
four years, and we have made some prog- 
ress. We have B emng especial attention so 
far to corn, and we have determined with 
regard to the marketing of corn, or rath- 
er we found out a great deal about the 
factors that influence the grading and 
the properties of the carrying qualities 
of corn. We also want to take up the 
wheat question. 

The methods of marketing wheat, all 
down the line, from the farmer to the 
consumer, tend to bring the prices of all 
classes of wheat very close together, and 
I believe that oftentimes the production 
of a good quality of milling wheat is not 
given the proper encouragement by the 
miller and the consumer pl that 
wheat, by paying proper prices for all 
wheat uniess there is a very marked 
difference. Ido not believe that those 


prices or those differences, made at the 
country elevators, are consistent with 
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the great range in the actual intrinsic 
value of the wheats I refer to. 

Now, the farmer has a human side, and 
if he is encouraged, by putting money in 
bis pocket for raising the cos a and 
better qualities of milling wheat, he be- 
comes careless about what he does raise. 
I think the millers themselves can en- 
courage the raising of better qualities of 
wheat by more discriminating methods 
of purchasing the wheat from the farm- 
ers. 

Now, in order to know something 
about what those values ought to be on 
an intrinsic worth basis, those factors 
have got to be measured and weighed 
and allotted to the values qualities of 
wheat, and it is impossible to do that 
without taking it from the milling and 
baking standpoint. Therefore I believe 
that a mill, such as is recommended by 
this resolution, installed at Washington, 
under competent direction, would be of 
very great value in the future to the mill- 
ing interests. 

r. Breaux (Louisville, Ky.): Mr. 
Chairman, do I understand the gist of 
that resolution to be that this conven- 
tion go on record as favoring the build- 
ing of a mill in Washington; in other 
words, putting the national government 
in the milling business to that extent? 

President Baldwin: 
periment only. 

Mr. Breaux: I will say, along the Jine 
of that resolution that our mill at Louis- 
ville—and I suppose the same applics to 
other millers—we have a small experi- 
mental mil] that I think we bought irom 
the Allis-Chalmers people for $100 or 
$150. We wanted to test out the various 
varieties, and we would take, say, 4 
bushel, or any given amount; run it 
tbrough that little mill and have our 
own bakings made. It seems to me that 
the government ought already to have 
done such a thing. It is a thing that any 
miller is supposed to have—a little ex- 
perimental mill, and it seems to me that 
ought to cover the ground. Does this 
resolution indicate what the capacity of 
be millt should be, or anything of tbat 
sort? 

Mr. Quirk: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me it is very unwise to have this associ- 
ation go on record in that way. There 
is hardly a mill in the Northwest that 
has not sucha mill in its plant. 1! it 
has not, it works in conjunction with 4 
miller that has. There is not a miller in 
the Northwest that does much business 
in the way of manufacturing flour and 
selling to the trade, but who knows the 
relative value of the different grades of 
wheat raised in the Northwest and 
brought to this market, which he has 4 
chance to purchase. 

We have had agreat many different 
kinds of wheats that are mongrel whea'é; 
that have been brought into the North- 
west and given to the farmers by the n«- 
tional government. One of them is the 
durum. We know the value of those 
wheats. We know that our fife and ou’ 
blue stem,in the different sections ©! 
this country, under different climatic 
conditions, for instance where the se2- 
son in one place is dry and the season !° 


another place where it has been raise° 
is wet, will produce a different kind ©! 
wheat and make a different kind of flour: 
and consequently we are obliged—and ! 
suppose this applies to the millers of the 
South as well as the North — we are 
obliged to have such an institution 1» 
our own plant, to know what kind of 4 
mix we are making. It is no longer the 
head miller that mixes the wheat. It is 
the office of the mill that mixes it. Tbat 
is so with us, and I think with all the 
mills of the country. In that way we 
can get uniformity. I think to have the 


No, it is an ex- 
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vyernment doa thing of this kind would 
& an injury--rather than a benefit. It 
would have the effect of trying to find a 
market for the production of this mill, 
and the politicians would want to kee 
jit running, and the government woul 
want to have their flour that they use in 
the army and the navy, that is now 
pought of us, obtained there, and it 
amounts to considerable; they would 
want that ground in their mill, Of 
course, Washington is not any place to 
havea mill. There is no wheat raised 
around Washington to amount to any- 
thing,and what there is, is of but one vari- 
ety. It would help people in that section 
to know what kind of wheat was bein 
raised in that part of the country. 
think it would be very unwise for us to 

on record in this way, and I would 
move that the resolution lay on the table. 

Emmet Hoffmann: We have found in 
Kansas that the State department really 
does not take much interest in wheat. 
The reason we want the experimental 
station in Washington is to educate the 
departnient. They don’t know rad ge | 
about fiour,and they have introduce 
certain wheats, of which they have not 
made a careful study. The object of this 
resolution is to get them to work with 
the millers instead of aguinst them. We 
find it much better for all concerned to 
work together. 

Mr. Stannahan: If I might be permit- 
ted to say one word more— 

President Baldwin: Certainly. 

Mr. Sbannaban: I fear the gentleman 
who spoke against theresolution does not 
understand the situation at all. It is not 
for the purpose of going into the milling 
business that we would like to have a 
mill at Washington. You beard Mr. 
Ohristic yesterday give you one of the 
most striking presentations of a scien- 
tific subject that I have ever heard, and 
he said plainly that the miller and the 
scientist had not gotten together, and 
for that reason the miller had lost 
through the introduction of varieties of 
wheat, to the farmer,.what was not good 
milling wheats. I believe, and I think 
Mr. Christie will forgive me for saying 
so, that some of those wheats that he 
showed yesterday as yes | the highest 
yielders, were not good milling wheats. 

Now, then, if Mr. Christie, as a scien- 
tist, had been in a position to have test- 
ed out those wheats before he offered 
them to the farmer, from the standpoint 
of their milling and baking qualities, 
then I say I believe that he would have 
eliminated at least two of the wheats 
that were on that schedule. Now it is 
for purposes of that kind that this wheat 
millis needed—and by the rota A I might 
say that we are doing that work now, in 
co-operation with one of our state exper- 
iment stations. It is wholly a question 
of facilitating matters and having the 
mill at Washington bandier for collect- 
ing our samples of varieties, than it is 
now, and I think surely the institution 
of such a mijl at Washington would 
work out to the interest of the millers 
rather than against them. 

Mr. Breaux: May I ask, how large a 
mill the department contemplates as 
necessary for work of that character, 
100 bbis, or 50 bbls? 

Mr. Shannahan: Oh, less than that. I 
should say a mill of about 25 or 30 bbis 
capacity. Our experiments are reduced 
to bushel samples in the experimental 
mill. We find that we cannot get proper 
results with less than that. 

Mr. Breaux: Is it contemplated that 
there would be any marketing of this 
flour in Washington, or anywhere else? 

Mr. Shannahan: No, it 8 not 

Mr. Breaux: A little mill could be 
bought for $100 that would serve every 
purpose. It seems to me, in the light of 
that fact,a resolution of this kind is 
really unnecessary, and tends-to put a 
body of this character in rather a ridicu- 
lous position. 

There being no further discussion the 
resolution was adopted. 


ANTI-RAILROAD AGITATION 


Mr. Allen then read the following reso- 
ution, which, upon motion, was adopted : 
The prosperity of the flour miller, as 
= as any other manufacturing indus- 
th’ is dependent upon the prosperity of 
: @ indiv dual. Our interest, therefore, 
tes in a sufficient wage increase by the 
feproads to cover the increased cost of 
ving of the operative and in a continu- 
ance of construction, and in a proper 
Intenanes of line and equipment. Our 
- erest as ef demands that facili- 
se for handling our product shall be 
a up and maintained at a proper 
dare of efficiency, and our position 
= usiness men should be that of giv- 
yoo. to the railroad, as would be given to 
pd manufacturing or business interest, 
osuticient price for the commodity it 
: erchandises, viz., transportation, to 
over the cost of production, plus a rea- 


80nab] ; 
_ tee on the investment; there- 
girenolved, By the millers of the United 
: os - in convention assembled, that we 

Phatically disapprove of the contin- | 
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ual anti-railroad agitation, anti-railroad 
newspaper articles and anti-railroad 
speeches of the demagogue and politi- 
cian, all of which can have no other re- 
sult than that of depressing business 
and thus directly react upon our indus- 
— and financial well-being; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, First, That we go on record 
in favor of allowing to the railroads the 
same privilege that is allowed any other 
business organization, of charging a 
price for its salable commodity commen- 
surate with its cost of production, plus a 
reasonable profit; 

Second, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be given sufficient 
additional help so that it may prepecty 
and promptly pass upon the business 
necessity of the increases in rates, tariffs 
for which are to be filed immediately 
upon the promulgation of the law; 

Third, That we urge upon the admin- 
istration and upon Congress the urgent 
necessity of devising some legal method 
under which the,carriers may confer to- 
gether on rate adjustment, knowing that 


} 


co-operation in this very important mat- 
ter. 
The resolution was adopted. 


UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MARKINGS 

Chairman Allen next read the follow- 

ing. resolution: 
hereas, There is great lack of uni- 
formity throughout the United States in 
the weights and markings of the fraction- 
al part of a barrel of flour; and 
hereas, An exact and uniform stand- 

ard would be of great advantage to all 
millers, and equally so to the consumer 
of flour; and 

Whereas, As yet only a few states have 
enacted legislation on this subject of 
‘*Weights and Markings of Flour Pack- 
ages,’’ nevertheless these states have es- 
tablished conflicting requirements; and 
as it is probable that in the future other 
states will follow their example, this di- 
versity will cause confusion in the com- 
merce between the states; and 

Whereas, The Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, representing the merchant millers 
of this country, is striving to eliminate 
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without such harmonious action in- 
equalities, injustices and serious busi- 
ness disorganization is bound to ensue. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC FREIGHT 


Chairman Allen next read the follow- 

neg ip 
hereas, It has been requested by the 

Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Con- 
ferences addressed to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation under date of June 16, 
1910, that a committee be fend by 
the Federation, if possible with power to 
act, for the consideration of various ex- 
port matters of common interest to the 
steamship lines and the export millers; 
and since sucb conference can only re- 
sult in a better understanding and ad- 
justment of various matters requiring at- 
tention; be it 

Resolved, That the president appoint a 
subcommittee from the export trade, 
transportation and legislative commit- 
tee, to meet with a committee from the 
freight conferences at an early conven- 
ient date. 

Upon motion, resolution was adopted. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 

Mr. Allen then read the following reso- 
lution: 

In consideration of the disastrous com- 
petition set up eC the long-deferred 
ro as to the bleaching of flour; 

e it 

Resolved, By the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in convention assembled that, in 
the event the pending Kansas City case 
does not bring about a settlement of this 

uestion we reaffirm our demand that 
the matter be placed before a competent 
referee board of scientific experts for im- 
mediate and definite settlement, pledg- 
ing ourselves as a body to abide by the 
decision of such board. 

After considerable discussion the res- 
olution was voted upon, and adopted by 
the following vote: 43 in favor, and 5 op- 
posed to the resolution. 


DELAYS IN TRANSIT 


Chairman Allen then read the follow 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Federation, at their mass convention, 
Minneapolis, June 22-24, 1910, indorse the 
efforts of the railroad conferences to ef- 
fect an arrangement whereby export 
freight is transported to seaboard and 
delivered to ocean carriers within a min- 
imum time arranged according to dis- 
tance of originating territory zone, and 
creating certain rules as to arrival at 
and delivery from seaboard and deten- 
tion at seaboard, for the mutual protec- 
tion of shipper, carrier and foreign re- 
ceiver and to eliminate delays in transit. 

We instruct the export agent to com- 
municate with ocean lines and seek their 


the confusion resulting from the diverse 
and conflicting requirements of the sev- 
eral states; therefore be it 

Resolved, First, That the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation approves and indorses 
the establishment by Congress of a uni- 
form standard of weights and markings 
thereof for a barrel of flour and its frac- 
tional parts, viz.: bb], 196 lbs; half bbl, 
98 lbs; quarter bbl, 49 Ibs; eighth bbl, 
24% Ibs; sixteenth bbl, 12% Ibs. 

Second, That a committee consisting 
of seven members, of which the secre- 
tary of the Federation shall be chairman; 
be appointed by the president, to bring 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States the importance of this leg- 
islation, and to urge the adoption of 
same. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and car- 
ried, the resolution was adopted. 


SALES CONTRACT 


Mr. Allen: Gentlemen, the sales con- 
tract committee submitted to the resolu- 
tions committee a long report, covering 
the work it had done relative to a revi- 
sion of the sales contract. Many weak- 
nesses have been noted in it during the 
past few months by many millers, and 
without going through their report in 
detail, I will say that the committee has 
carefully and conscientiously, and witb 
great expenditure of time, studied the 
matter, and there is no doubt about the 
sales contract that they offer now, and 
I have the assurance of the committee 
that its legality has been carefully in- 
vestigated. I think this form is perbaps 
identical to the sales contract to which 
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we have been accustomed. It is expect- 
ed that forms of differentials will be 
printed on \the contract, applicable to 
different sections of the country, and 
there is a blank for the size, kind and 
price. 

The form of sales contract submitted 
by the committee follows: 


DM Gi stwtel Pics tts eeenete yee 191. 
comdbncddsoebosessec’s a Sp Pope 
OU Sine aidtascwnneees re re Buy... 


the following articles upon the terms 
and conditions named below, and on the 
back hereof: 


Time of Contract Shipment.............. 


Sight Draft B-L attached 


Terms: arrival 


Millers’ National Federation Package 
Differentials, as shown on back hereof, 
govern: 


Quantity Size Kind } “Price” 


























Mr. Allen then read the following res- 
olution: 

Whereas, This body having approved a 
form of fair, legal, thoroughly binding 
sales contract; and 

Whereas, The ability to enforce gener- 
ally any form of sales contract rests in 
united action of the industries as a 
whole; be it 

Resolved, That we agree separately 
and unanimously to the use of this con- 
tract and pledge ourselves to its adoption 
and enforcement. 

We recommend that information as to 
its users be given to the members of the 
Federation. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and car- 
ried, the foregoing form of sales contract 
was adopted. 


SALES OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Chairman Allen next read the follow- 
ing: 
CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE SALE OF 
FLOUR AND FEED, EFFEC- 
TEVM. «0.8 3.0 3D 


No. 1. Unless otherwise specified, time 
of shipment is to be within 60 days from 
date of contract. Goods not ordered out 
within 60 days, or within contract ship- 
ment period, are without notice to buy- 
er, subject to the following carrying 
charges. 

Flour—Five cents per barrel for every 
30 days, or fractional part thereof. 

Feed—Twenty-five cents per ton for 
every 30 days, or fractional part thereof. 

Such ery fey bee ey become due and 
payable at the beginning of each 30-day 
period after the termination of the time 
of contract shipment, the buyer hereby 
agreeing to pay the same. The life of 
this contract, however, shall in no case 
be extended for more than 60 days. 

No. 2. Failure on part of buyer to or- 
der out purchase before expiration of ex- 
tended contract period gives the seller 
the right to collect from buyer, on un- 
shipped portion, the difference between 
market value of the same at date of sale 
and date of termination, plus accrued 
carrying and selling charges. 

No. 3. The seller, under the terms of 
this contract, shall have not less than 14 
days from receipt of shipping instruc- 
tions to satisfy same. Failure on the 
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art of seller to complete shipment with- 

n primary contract time, or within 14 
days from receipt of shipping instruc- 
tions ay pe prevented “if conditions 
beyond his control), shall entitle the 
buyer: (a) tocancel such specified por- 
tion, and collect from seller the differ- 
ence in value of such portion between 
date of purchase and date of cancella- 
tion; or, (b) to continue the life of said 
contract at credit of 5c per bbl for flour, 
and 25c per ton for feed for each 30-day 
period, or fractional part thereof, be- 
yond the limit of primary contract ship- 
ment, or said 14-day period; it being 
agreed that unless notice tothe contrary 
is served on seller, clause (b) of this 
paragrapb will govern if shipments are 
not made within limits as provided 
above. 

No. 4. No verbal conditions or modifi- 
cations can alter this contract. 

Millers’ National Federation package 
differentials (For locality in which con- 
tract is to be used). 

The foregoing conditions governing 
the sale of flour and feed was then adopt- 
ed. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Allen then read the following reso- 
lution: 

In view of the confusion which existed 
prior to the promulgation of the Millers’ 
National Federation omar differen- 
tials, in view of the very thorough ac- 
ceptance of these differentials by the 
buyer, and in consideration of the almost 
universal use of such differentials by the 
millers of the country, we again urgent- 
ly bring to the attention of the millers of 
the United States the urgent, absolute 
necessity of a strict compliance, and the 
necessity of a universal use of such pack- 
age differentials. 

There has been a certain amount of di- 
gression from these differentials by one 
or two of the state organizations. This 
action on their part is much to be de- 
plored, since the universal use of the 
same differential is the only method un- 
der which we may prevent the confusion 
and disastrous trade conditions which 
existed as to our package differentials 
prior to the adoption of the Federation 
schedule. 

Mr. Allen: Ido not think itis necessary 
to make any suggestions as to the mean- 
ing of this. What we have accomplished 
in the use of Federation differentials 
bave been of wonderful use to us, and I 
move that it is the sense of the conven- 
tion that we should adhere, throughout 
the country, to the differentials as estab- 
lished by the committee on differentials. 

The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 
Chairman Allen: Here is a resolution 
that has just come into my hands. It 
seems to be supported by considerable 
correspondence. 

Whereas, The Association of Lake 
Lines has ordered printed in its tariffs a 
rule to the effect that all ot ay re- 
ceipts, bills of lading and way-bills must 
bear the notation that in the event of 
such shipments being in excess of the 
available vessel capacity at the time of 
arrival at port of transhipment, or if ar- 
rived too late for forwarding by vessel 
that same will be forwarded via all-rail 
route and be subject to the tariff rates of 
such all-rail route in effect on date of 
shipment from point of origin; and 

bereas, The interpretation of this 
tariff carries with it the necessity for the 
issuing agents to make this notation on 
export bills of lading, as well as domes- 
tic bills of lading; and 

Whereas, Such notation affects the 
value of the export bill of lading to the 
extent of making these documents of less 
value when attached to foreign drafts 
which are sold to bankers; and 

Whereas, Such rule of the tariff must 
be complied with according to the last 
portion of Rule 12-B, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tariff circular 17-A, 
by causing all export bills of lading to be 
a a bearing this notation; therefore 

ei 

Resolved, That it is imperative that le- 
gal permission be obtained from the rail- 
roads and lake lines that export bills of 
lading be issued without any notation 
which affects in any way the value of the 
bill of lading, and that all such notations 
shail appear on the original shipping re- 
ceipt and way-bill covering such ship- 
ments and shall be considered as suffi- 
cient for the protection of the transpor- 
tation companies; and that export bills 
of lading shall be permitted to be issued 
against such shipping receipts without 
showing such notation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the request from this 
organization to so change its rule 12-B of 
tariff circular 17-A as to permit the trans- 
portation companies to issue bills of lad- 
ing in accordance with this resolution. 

Py motion the resolution was adopt- 
ed. 

SPECIAL AGENT JOHN M. TURNER 

Mr. Allen then read the following res- 
olution: 

Realizing that the export market for 
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American flour millers is turning more 
and more to the Latin Americas and the 
Orient, and in consideration of the di- 
minishing European markets for our 
product, we desire and strongly com- 
mend the action of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor in extending our 
export field, and we desire to express to 
this department our appreciation of the 
most satisfactory work of foreign field 
investigation now being made by Special 
Agent Jobn M. Turner. 

‘ pon motion the resolution was adopt- 
ed. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 

The chairman then read the following 
resolutions, which, upon motion, were 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 

In consideration of the very courteous 
and efficient handling of our needs by 
the management of the Miles theatre 
we desire thus publicly to go on record 
in voicing appreciation. Our gratitude 
is due especially to Manager Gallagher, 
of the theatre, who has been untiring in 
his efforts to properly care for us. 

We desire to express our thanks and 
our appreciation of the thoroughly satis- 
factory and masterly treatment of the 
subjects er at our business ses- 
sions. The work of preparation and 
presentation of such addresses as we 
have listened to, entails an enormous 
amount of work upon him who has it to 
do, and our appreciation is correspond- 
ingly great. We desire that such expres- 
sion of our appreciation be forwarded to 
Messrs. William ©. Brown, M. A. Oarle- 
ton, James J. Hill, Professors QG. I. 
Christie and A. F. Woods. 

The grateful aprrecmes of every at- 
tendant at the Minneapolis convention 
is due to the local committee of arrange- 
ments, who have so delightfully and 
thoroughly well entertained us at this 
convention. We especially feel that our 
gratitude should be expressed to the 
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Secretary Goetzmann: Mr. Jenkins 
makes me think of a really funny thing 
that I said yesterday. I think it was 
funny, though I said it myself. Mr. Jen- 
kins, as you know, bas a voice that will 
reach out into the uttermost corners of 
any room in which he may happen to 
speak. I am grateful that I was given a 
voice that enables me to be heard when 
it is necessary to raise it. My good friend 
Mr. Lawler, of New Orleans, said ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Goetzmann, on your 
ability to make the man at the rear of 
the room hear what you have to say.” I 
said, ‘‘Mr. Lawler, that is very nice of 
ou to say that, but you know when the 
rd handed out brains and voice, be 
gave some people brains and other peo- 
jr voice.”?’ I will not answer for Mr. 
enkins, but I have a voice. 

Mr. Jenkins: I'll buy. 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, I 
think we have been singularly honored 
at this convention in having the repre- 
sentatives of so many state governments 

resent, who have int ted th Ives 
n matters concerning the millers; and 
since the uniform feedingstuffs law is of 
such very great importance to us, it 
gives me a very great deal of pleasure to 
announce that we have with us this 
morning the president of the Feed Con- 
trol Association, composed of a number 
of eastern and southern people, and Dr. 
Purcell will be granted the privilege of 
making a five minutes’ talk on the ques- 
tion of uniform laws, wherein the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation uniform law is 
apart from the law which they are fa- 
thering, and generally he will give us a 
talk along this line. We-will now hear 
from Dr. Purcell, of Virginia. 

Dr. Purcell then addressed the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Le Compte, (Lexington, Ky.): Mr. 
Chairman, you have passed a number of 
resolutions concerning the good work 
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chairman of this committee, Mr. William 
©. Edgar, who has devoted weeks of 
work in perfecting the entertainment 
details, and bis happy manner of carry- 
ing ee to a successful issue. 

r. Allen: Mr. President, I would like 
to have this convention express its ap- 
preciation of Mr. Edgar’s efforts for their 
convenience and entertainment, by a 
rising vote. 

A rising vote was then tendered to Mr, 
Edgar. 
SECRETARY GOETZMANN 


Chairman Allen next read the follow- 


ing: 

A its possession of a secretary, the 
Millers’ Nationa] Federation is singular- 
ly blessed and fortunate. 

A man of attainments, of skilful and 
successful accomplishments, a tireless 
worker in behalf of the millers and of 
the milling fraternities! 

To him we pledge our greetings, and 
tender expression of our esteem, of our 
confidence, and our faith. 

To Albert L. Goetzmann, our secretary, 
we pay this meed of praise. 

President Baldwin: Gentlemen, I move 
the adoption of this by a rising vote. 

By a rising vote the resolution expres- 
sing appreciation of the secretary’s ef- 
forts and work was unanimously adopt- 
ed, amid applause. 

A Member: What is the matter with 
Goetzmann? - 

(Cries of ''He’s All Right!’’) 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, you 
don’t know how awfully mistaken you 
are. 

A Member: We will take a chance. 

Mr. Jenkins: I understood that it was 
the unanimous concltsion upon the part 
of this body that a speech was due from 
= secretary, for which we are all wait- 

ng. 


done at this convention, but it seems to 
me we have overlooked one man who has 
done a great deal of hard work. Of all 
the men connected with the convention, 
I believe he has done the hardest work. 
And I believe he has no ax to grind. I 
refer to that hard-worked man, Henry 
M. Allen, chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 

Secretary Goetzmann: I move a rising 
vote of appreciation of Henry M. Allen. 

A rising vote of thanks was then ten- 
dered to Mr. Allen, accompanied by 
much applause. 

Secretary Goetzmann: Gentlemen, it 
is not customary for the secretary to 
come out front and speak, but I want to 
suggest three cheers and a tiger fora 
man who has come into great promi- 
nence and esteem among the millers of 
this country recently, who has taken 
hold of the job just exactly as he would 
take hold of the job of handling a mill, 
witb his teeth set and his fists clenched, 
and who says ‘'By the Eternal God, I am 
going to make a success out of it.” I 
would like to bave you give a rising vote 
of thanks, and three cheers and a tiger, 
for Dwight M. Baldwin, our president. 

A rousing three cheers was then ten- 
dered to Mr. Baldwin, in the midst of 
great applause. 

Secretary Goetzmann: I would like to 
announce that we have invitations to 
hold our next mass convention at Cedar 
Point, Obio, and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. Lawler (New Orleans): Mr. Chair- 
man, what has become of that invitation 
from New Orleans? 


Secretary Goetzmann: We expected 


that the best ay eter would present it. 
New Orleans’s invitation will consid- 
) 


President Baldwin: We have with us 
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a number of prominent gentlemen and 
distinguished guests from various parts 
of the country, Great Britain, and (na- 
da. The hour is a quarter of one. The 
chairman is in doubt whether the con- 
vention would like to listen to any fur- 
ther addresses at this time. I am very 
sorry that we have to overlook a nu ber 
of these distinguished people. I wi«h to 
express my appreciation for the ab!c as- 
sistance rendered me by all the officers 
of the association. It has been very vrat- 
be fag: to me to have had the assistince 
of a number of members all over the 
United States, not only during the past 
year, but at this convention. 

The band then played ‘t America, ’ ait- 
er which, upon motion, the convention 
was adjourned sine die. 


THE EXCURSION 


The closing event of the convention 
was a trip to Lake Minnetonka on Fri- 
day afternoon. Several chartered cars 
conveyed the visitors to the shore «/ the 
lake where they boarded a boat which 
took them for a trip around the shores, 
finally landing them at Big Island ark, 
where supper was served in tbe pavilion. 

For a short time afterward dancing 
was indulged in by a few brave ones for 
whom heat had no terrors, and about 
7:30 the return trip began, the guests ar- 
riving in Minneapolis in good time for 
those who were to go on the Yeilow- 
stone Park trip, to get the train. 


As usual the Federation band wis on 
the job when the special train pulle: out 
of the Union depot carrying those who 
were to journey to America’s grextest 
beauty spot, the Yellowstone, the de- 
parture being marked by great hilarity 
on the part of those who were goin; and 
sorrow on the part of those who were 
forced to remain behind. 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


The following list gives those who 


registered at the mass convention of 
the Federation at Minneapolis, by local- 
ities: 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., William C. 


Edgar, Editor of The Northwestern 
Miller; H. S. Helm,  Russell- Miller 
Milling Company; Albert Cc. Lor- 


ing, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.; Wm._H. 
Dunwoody, Washburn-Crosby Co.; 3 
James S. Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co.; EB. 
P. Wells, Russell-Miller Milling bo: 
Bend. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Milling 
* James Quirk, James Quirk Milling 

et A. CG. Von Hagen, Sleepy Eye Mill- 
ing ‘Co.; Llewellyn Christian, L. Christian 
& Co.; Frank M. Crosby, Washburn- 
Crosby Co.; Alfred F, Pilisbury, Pills- 


Eng, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co.; ; “a allaher, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.; 
Wm. G. ¢ ‘rocker, Washburn-Crosby_Co.; 
. Andrews, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.; Fr Hardenbergh, National 
Milling Co.; E. E. Schober, Phoenix Mill 
Co.; Geo. Cc. Christian, Geo. & Christian 
& Co.; aed F. Blossom, Geo. C. Christian 
& Co.; °s: Barber, Barber Milling Co.; ; 
James ; ca Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co.; 
Rev. Theo. P. Thurston, Edw. W. Deck- 
er, Northwestern National Beak; c;.7. 
Jaffray, first National Bank; H. Wil- 
loughby, First National Bank; Sea F. 
Orde, First National Bank; ea 
perlain, Security Bank; J. s: Pumeere 

Security Bank; Perry Harrison, Securi- 

ty Bank; Wm. G. Gooding, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co.; Elbridge C. Cooke, President 
Minneapolis Trust Co.; A. W. Warnock, 
General Passenger Agent Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co.; F. J. Clark, Mrs. F. 
J. Clark, W. C. Nichols, Mrs. W. C. 


Nichols, F. H. Smith, H. R. Ward, R. T. 
Beatty, W. C. Tiffany, George E. 
Graves, Stanley Went, Lunnis, 
and A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller; L. H. Pinney, Minnesota Mill- 
ers’ Club; C. W. Robinson, Mutu- 


al Transit Co.; Mrs. L. H. Pinney, 
W. E. Pearce, Russell-Miller_ Mill- 
ing Co.: H. L. Moore, Monon Route; 
John J. Loughlin, Empire Line; Mrs. H. 
L. Moore, A. T. Connolly, West Transfer 
Co.; Maz ‘k D. Hawkins, Lake Shore 

Lehigh Valley; Geo. Knocke, Lake Erie 
& Western; T. C. pees. Grand bh es 5 
C. H. Smith, G.I. & S Railway; F. 

power. Lake Shore & Leigh Valier: 


A. Vincent, Indiana Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co. Cc. B. Simmons, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.; E. C. Merton, Sheffield- 


King Milling Co.; A. L. Evans, Western 
Transit; C. H. Sanborn, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; L. ro Powell, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co.; C. C. Blodgett, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; J. W. Van_Duyn, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Howard 

Russell- Miller Milling Co.; C. 
P. Waiton, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Harry A. Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; J. W. Adams, Erie; F. A. Jacobs, 
Erie; P. E. Francis, Rutland Transfer 
Co.,; Fred S. Swisher, New York Cen- 
tral; J.J. Hamilton, New York ig eat 
8. A. Towsnaae Big Four; W. Stev- 
enson, Lehigh Valley; John T. gw 


Chicago, Milwaukee, & . 3 Paul; ¢C. T. 
Redfield, D, M. Baldwin; R. P. McCune, 
Wabash: James Pye, Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co.; W. . Barnes, Hammond- 
Homberg Co.; GC. G. Ireys, Russell-Mil- 


ler Mil ling Co.; D. R. Peck, Mutual 
Transfer Co.; Geo. W. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania Sy stem; Max P. Smith, Lehigh 


Valley; P. R. Jarvis, Lehigh Valley; 
C. H. Briggs, Howard Flour Testing 
Laboratories: Geo. H. Anthony, Lehign 
Valley; A. W. Smith, Hardwood Mfg. 


Co.; J. A. Skinner, Hardwood Mfg. Co.; 
A. H. Kirk, Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co.: 
Frank F airchild, Mutual Transit; T. O: 
Martin Atlantie Transport Line; W. L. 
White, Pere Marquette; . A. Small, 
Traveling Freight Agent. Erie Railway; 
Vv. L. Stevens, Flour Exporter; BE. A. 


Pynch, S. Howes Co.; Geo. G. Aldous, 
Wolfe Co.; B. W. Stevenson, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.;: ERR. Crittenden, 
Willford Manufacturing Co.; Geo. C. 
Watson, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
CHICAGO. 

we, L. Goetzmann, Millers’ National 
qcderatic mn; Wm. M, Clark, E. J. Henry, 
jenl, West. Frt. Agt. Uehbsh Valley; 
John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co.; 
Chas. H. Ryan, Jr. L. & N. RY¥.; J. D. 
Roth, International Mercantile Marine 


ee W. H. Johnson, Anchor Line; 
M. Millard, Rutland Transfer Co.; F . 
enover, Philadelphia & Reading; igs Ww. 
Burgoyne, Official Stenographer; Cc. B. 
+ aly ing, The Millers’ Products Co:; 
*. J. Weller, Weller Mfg. Co.; A. O. Ma- 
ne: Nye Jenks & Co.; C. B. Pierce 
partlet t-Patten & Co.; Cc. H. Challen, 
a western Miller; Frank G. Clark 
° to p aitzmann, Rosenhaum Bros.: 
Biod - Bacon, American Miller; S. °W. 
«- tt, Hambur American Line; Mrs, 
iy i,k tyan, F. B. Rice, Star & Crescent 
illing Co.; Mrs. F. B. Rice. 


BOSTON. 


“fp Burrell, Batiend Transfer Co.; 

~.,D- Johnson, The Western Transit 

TE pe! Knowles, F. J. Ludwig, 
1as M. ‘Cox Co.; E. E. Dawson. 


NEVADA. 


ole D. Roberts, Riverside Mill Co., 
Mill con eee Paul D. Roberts, Riverside 





N. M 


KANSAS CITY. 


cs R. Decker, Milwaukee Bag Co.; 
. Spivey, Milwaukee Bag Co.; A. 
ay ‘rrett. Grand Trunk; E. A. Witter, 
Brin os" Mill & Elevator Co.; F. H. 
arene: Lehigh Valley; W. A. Lathro 


Lathrop Grain Co.; N. F. Nol- 
Mie Bing- 
H. C. Wilson, 


Terminal Elevators; 
ham, Western Transit; 


" Prague; H. -F. 
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Union Line; H. R. Williams; R. E. Ster- 
ling, Northwestern Miller; P. Ismert, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; F. B. God- 
frey, Home Grain Co.; Roy Ww. Masters, 
New York Central; F. M.. Cole, Coml. 
Agt. N. Y. C. & West. Trans. Co.; H. D. 
Yoder, Kemper Mill. & Elevator Co 

Geo. K. Walton, Goffe & Carkener; Geo. 
W. Hinckley, New York Central; W. E. 
Creamer, Wabash; R. G. Cook, Erie; C. 
E. Watkins, A. G. Davis & Co.; Win 

MeMurtie, Michigan Central; W. B. 
Burns, Milling & Grain News; oS 
Moffatt, Moffatt Commission Co.; W. E. 
Parrott, Vandalia; C. J. Maley, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis; F. W. 


McCoy, New York Central; Henry H. 
Allen, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; en. 
Wharry, Missouri Pacific; McLean 


Minor, Western Transit, Allen Logan, 
Logan Bros. Grain Co.; T. Morgan Bow- 
en, Aug. J. Bulte Milling Os. 8. BD. 
Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; W. 
A. McGowan, Nickel Plate; D. H. Kres- 
ky, Freight Agent; Mrs. c. Vv. Fisher; 
Chas. V. Fisher, C. V. Fisher Grain Co.; 
Fred C. Hoose, Missouri Grain Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Pe wt Espenschied; F. H. Kreismann; 

H. A. Porter, Modern Miller; Cecila 
Schurman, St. ‘Louis; C. M. Yager, Mod- 
ern Miller; Henry Schurman, Hanover 
Star Milling Co.; S. Calvert, H. & L. 
Chase Bag Co.; H. G. Craft, Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman; P. H. Litchfield, 
Modern Miller; C. H. Seybt; Paula 
Schurman; Geo. H. Plant, Geo. P. Plant 


Milling Co.; Louis Fusz, Regina Flour 
Mill Co.; C. Bernet. Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co.; Coyle, 


Wabash; Edw. M. Flesh, C. H. Albers 

Commission Co.; Chas. E. White, Fulton 

Bag & Cotton Mills; Thos. M. Sterling, 

Northwestern Miller; Simon Hubig, Na- 

tional Association of Master Bakers of 

ee States and Canada; Mrs. Simon 
ubig, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


John D. Shanahan, Department of 
Agriculture; E. G. Boerner, Department 
of Agriculture; M. A. Carleton, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


FOREIGN. 


John L. Stevenson, Wm. Morrison & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow, erage H. L. Rice, 
The G. Carter Son & C 0., Ltd., St. Marys, 
Ont; P. H. Figgis, Figgis & Son Co., 
Dublin, Ireland; F. C. Thompson, West- 
ern Insurance Co., Toronto, Ont; John 
McNeely, Medicine Hat Milling Co., 
Medicine Hat, Alberta; A. F. Peterson, 
Dempster-Peterson & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland; A. H. Bailey, Northwestern 
Miller, Toronto, Ont; E. W. S. Morren, 
Western Ins. Co., Toronto, Ont. 


MINNESOTA. 


William Stratton, The Geo. Tileston 
Milling Co., St. Cloud; Justus De Booy, 
Elk River Milling Co., Elk River; W. 
W. Remington, Winnebago Flour Mill 
Co., Winnebago; W. J. Pinney, New 
London Milling Co., Willmar; A. 
yieming, Citizens Milling Co., Franklin; 

C. Stebbins, Red Wing Milling Co., 
hed Wing; Gibson L. Douglass, West- 
ern Transfer Co., Duluth; D. A. Salter, 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Marsh, New a eg 
Flouring Mill Co., New Prague 
Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling ‘co. 
Duluth; B. Bg La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing; H Meyer, Rush City Milling 
Co., Rush City; A. F. Koch, Echo Mill- 
ing Co., Echo; R. B. Wilson, Mo. Pac,. 
St. Paul; W. E. Coles, Jr., Benson Roller 
Mills, Benson; M. L. Jenks, Itasca Ele- 
vator Co., Duluth; Co. zz Hamilton, New 
London Milling Co., Willmar; Miss M. 
J. De Booy, Elk River; Paul Voss, Echo 
Milling Co., Echo; Mrs. Paul Voss, Echo; 
E. E. Peterson, New Prague Flouring 
» New Prague; W. H. O’Keefe, 
New Frege Fiouring Mill Co., New 
Prague; A. Anderson, New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co., New Prague; saan 8 
- W. Garrett, ew Prague; F. 
Kovaric, New Prague Flouring Mili 
Co., New Prague; J. M. Bruezk, New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 


WISCONSIN. 

G. D. Simonds, Flour & Feed, Mil- 
waukee; H. G. Spear, Osceola Mill & 
Elevator Co., Osceola; W. R. Anderson, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee; W. J. Kes- 
sler, Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee; 
M. Huntley, Western Transit, Mil- 
waukee; H. D. Pheatt, Agent Erie Rail- 
road, Milwaukee; ¥. W. Robinson, 
North and South Dispatch, Milwaukee; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie; EB. J. Lachmann, Erucger & 
Lachmann ‘Milling Co., Ne enah; oO. R. 
Sichert, Deutsch-Sichert Co., Milwau- 
kee; C. E. Dingwall, ©. E. Dingwall Co., 
Milwaukee; Harrison, Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Milwaukee; James Forrest, 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


A. G. Bemmels, Bemmels Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lisbon; C. E. Hutton, Chaffee- 
Miller Milling Co., Casselton; R. E. 
Hutton, Chaffee-Hutton Milling Co., 
Casselton; Mrs. R. E. Hutton, Cassel- 
ton; L. P. Schei, Sheyenne Milling Co., 
Kindred; J. C. Danuser, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Jamestown. 


PENNSYLVANIAs 
John B. Matthaei, Lehigh Valley Ry., 
Philadelphia; Cc. T. Strickler, Strickler 
Milling Co., ‘Lebannon; Ww. Richard- 
con, Richardson Bros,. Philadelphia; 
J. C. Stewart, Geo. C. Christian & Co.. 
Pittsburg; Mrs. T. W. Smallwood, Har- 
risburg; T. W. Smallwood, Wm. Small- 
wood, Harrisbur W. G. McGuire, Bho 
Transfer Co., Ph ie aeiohin: H. W. Glad- 

hill, Wolfe Co., Chambersburg. 


TENNESSEE. 
Mrs. J. P. Dunlop, Clarksville; E. M. 


Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville; J. P. 
Dunlop, Duniop Milling Co Clarks- 
ville; E. W. Cunningham, Peacher Mills 
Co., Clarksville; E. B. Walker, Liberty 


Mills, Nashville. 


IOWA 

D. W. Shambugh, Shambugh & Son, 
Clarinda; C. A. Wernli, Plymouth Mill- 
ing Co., Le Mars; C. M. Replogle, Shen- 
andoah Milling Co.. Shenandoah; H. J. 
Hutton, Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City; 
Mrs. H. J. Hutton, Sioux City; A. 
Lockwood, Shannon & Mott Co., ‘Des 
Moines. 


INDIANA. 

Eugene H. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Mill- 
ing Co., Mount Vernon; C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville; J. 
L. Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, Evans- 
ville; Cloyd Loughry. Loughry Bros, 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello; E. E 
Perry, Indiana Millers’ Ins. Co., Indian- 
apolis; Chas. T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon. 


KENTUCKY. 

Chas. Broeker, Chas. Broeker Co., 
Owensboro; the Le Compte, Lexing- 
ton Roller "Mill exington; D. T. Mat- 
i Winchester Roller Mills, Winches- 


er; 3. Cozatt, Parksville Roller Mill, 
Bh 4 . Breaux, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville. 

MONTANA. 

W. H. Benton, Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls. 

ILLINOIS. 

G. I. Christie, Purdue Univ., Purdue; 
A. J. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa; 
Geo. W. Tiedemann, Chas. Tiedemann 


Milling Co., O’Fallon; A. J. Koenigsmark, 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo; Mrs. 
A. J. Koenigsmark, Waterloo; Geo. W. 
Ziebold, Waterloo Mil ling Co., Water- 
loo; Saxon Cole, Cc. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester; J. E. Haupt, New Athens Mill- 
ing Co., Athens; E. F. Schoening, Colum- 
bia Star Milling Co., Columbia; Mrs. E. 
F. Schoening, Columbia; Miss Schoen- 
ing, Columbia; Martin Huber, Highland 
Milling Co., Highland; Geo. S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Chas. A. Lum, Aberdeen Mill Co., Ab- 
erdeen; A. McKiver, Groton Milling Co., 
Groton; Geo. P. Sexauer. Brookings Rol- 
ler Mills, Brookings; H. R. Griffith, 
Huron Milling Co., Huron; Geo. H. Bax- 
ter, Kampeska Milling Co., Watertown; 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Grain Dealers’ Fire 
Ins. Co., Sioux Falls; F. Zurilicka, 
Kimball Roller Mills, Kimball. 


NEBRASKA. 


Cc. E. Wagar, Mo. Pac., Omaha; A. F. 
Diels, Monitor Mills, Scribner; Mrs. A. 
EF. Diels, Scribner; E. E. Barber, H. O. 
Barber & Son, Lincoln, 

LOUISIANA 

H. T. Lawler, H. T. Lawler Milling 

& Trading Co., New Orleans. 


MISSOURI. 


W. H. Waggoner, Jr., Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence; Robt. 
R. Clark, Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph; 


William Pollock, Wm. Pollock Milling 
& Elevator Co., Mexico; A. J. Eisenmay- 
er, Hisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield. 


NEW YORK. 


Frank F. Hitchcock, The Roller Mill, 
Buffalo; George P. Urban, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo; F. H. Price, 
Herbert Bradley Co., New York; A. E. 
Baxter, A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., Buffalo; A . Shuler, Hunt- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek; W. 
A. Burns, Flour Inspector-in-Chief, New 
York; Leopold Gross, Chas. Lacey 
Plumb, New York; L. A. Viviano, L. A. 


Viviano & Son, New York; F. O. Seaver, 
Dawson & Seaver, New York; R. J. 
Howe, New York; J. C. Evans, Anchor 
Line, Buffalo; Thos. G. Sinnott, Phoenix 
Mill Co., New York; Abe _ lLubetkin, 


Lubetkin Bros., New York; William H. 
Porter, Western Transit, New York; W. 
R. Gregory, Wm. R. Gregory Co., New 
York; A. C. Barbeau, S. Howes Co., Sil- 
ver Creek; F. E. Hadley, Copland-Ray- 
mond Co., New York; S. B. Gerard, 
Richmond Manufacturing Co., Lockport; 
F. M. Smith, Huntley Manufacturing 
Co., Silver Creek; Walter B. Pollock, 
Western Transit Co., New York; Geo. A. 
Gamble, Pere Marquette, Lehigh Valley, 


Buffalo; A. F. Janss, New York Prod- 
uce, New York; Mrs. A. E. Baxter, 
Buffalo. 

KANSAS. 


C. H. Searing, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City; David G. Page, Thomas 
Page Mills, Topeka; Henry Lassen, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; J. Hup 
Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pra B 
Pickerell, Universal Mill Co., ‘Giinin: J. 
B. Nicholson, Kaw Milling Co., Topeka; 
» # fe Blaky, Blaker Milling Co. leas- 
ant H. O. Bradley, Northern Kansas 
Millers Club, Topeka; A. J. Hunt, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City; Fred 
Wolf, Wolf Milling Co., Ellenwood; Mrs. 
Cc. W. Chase, Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth; C. W. Chase, Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth; C. E. Curran, Concordia 
Milling Co., Concordia; Geo. EB. King, 
Red Star Milling & Elevator Co., Wich- 
ita; C. A. Baldwin, Stevens-Scott Grain 
Co., Wichita; A. L. illiamson, The 
Williamson pate at 3 Co., Clay Center; H. 
Cc. Malsner, is ag e-Marmon Co., Kan- 
sas City; E. V. Hoffman, C. Hoffman 
& Son Milling Co., Enterprise. 
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COLORADO. 


J. R. Forsyth, The Longmont Farm- 
ers Milling & Elevator Co., Longmont. 


OHIO. 


H. W. Fish, Ohio Millers’ State Assn.. 
Mansfield; T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton; J. 8S. Dewey, The Dewey 
Bros. Co., Blanchester; M. . Finnell, 
Tranchant & Finnell, Osborn; John W. 
Burk, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; 
D. Anderson, National ‘Milling Co 
Toledo; A. Mennel, Isaac Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo; Miss Haskell, Toledo; C. S. 
Coup, Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo; Mrs. . S&S. Coup, Toledo; 
Miss Coup, Toledo; W. H. Haskell, W. 
H. Haskell & Co., Toledo; Mrs. W. H. 
Haskell, Toledo; W. H. Wiggin, Jr., 
Northwestern Miller, Toledo; Mrs. H. L. 
Goemann, Toledo; H. L Goemann, Goe- 
mann Grain Co., Toledo; H. M. Allen, 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 


OKLAHOMA. 


J. F. Kroutil, Yukon Milling & Grain 
Co., Yukon. 


MICHIGAN. 

Harry E. Hooker, Michigan Millers’ 
Assn., Lansing; Fred M. Rowe, Valley 
City Milltmg Co., Grand Rapids; Claude 
P. Wykes, Wykes & Co., Grand Rapids; 
J. P. Thoman;~ Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing; Robt. Henkel, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit; R. C. B. Henkel, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; Mrs. 
Robert Henkel, Detroit; Miss Henkel, 


Detroit; Miss Emma L. Voigt, Grand 
Rapids; Mrs. C. G. A. Voigt, Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Wm. Reid, 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
aeees Mrs. F. A. Voigt, Grand Rap- 

: Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand ‘Rapids; . Symons, C. Hoff- 
man & Son Co., Saginaw; R. J. Hamil- 
ton, W. A. Coombs Milling Co., Cold- 
water; Mrs. R. J. Hamilton, Coldwater; 
William V. Brace, Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit; Miss L. Layton, Coldwater; 
Claude P. Wykes, Wykes & Co., Grand 
Rapids; David Stott, Detroit. 


HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Last week was one of the dullest peri- 
ods ofa very dull season in the flour 
trade. The rapid advances in prices due 
to the buoyant wheat market were too 
much for the buyers and they showed 
no inclination to follow them. Upto 
the time of the advance there bad been 
considerable inquiry for new crop flour, 
but the rising prices have shut that off 
for the time being. 

Export trade is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

Two mills ran last week and made 15,- 
145 bbls of flour, against 11,090 the week 
previous and 12,9265 last year. Two mills 
are running at the opening of this week, 

The demand for feed bas picked up 
considerably and has brought an ad- 
vance of 75c(@$1 per ton in the price. The 
poor prospects for hay and oats i is assist- 
ing the movement. 

NOTES 


W. M. Richardson, of Philadelphia, 
was a Duluth visitor last Saturday. 

P. H. Kirk, of Sioux Falls, S. D., field 
agent of the Agricultural department, 
was in Duluth last week. 

June traffic through the Soo Canal will 
probably aggregate 10,000,000 tons. The 
season’s mark is put at 70,000,000, the 
greatest ever known. 

J. H. Knowles and Frank Ludwig, of 
Boston, visited Dulutb, following the 
convention at Minneapolis and were the 
guests of A. D. Goodman. 

Cash wheat continues on the basis of 
2c over July for No. 1 northern. No.1 
durum sells at July price, as does flax- 
seed. Oats advanced %c and barley is 
unchanged. 


A. D. Goodman, of the Dulutb Univer 
sal Mill Co.,, and Ralph W. Jones, of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Oo., were at 
Minneapolis attending the mass conven- 
tion last week. 

The Lakeland, a remodeled freight 
buat, is now in the passenger service 
with the Port Huron & Duluth Steam- 
ship Co., and made her maiden trip to 
Duluth last week. 

The L, O. Smith, coming up the lake 
for ore, ran ashore in a gS fog a mile 
above Two Harbors at Burlington eam | 
on the morning of June 23. Tugs dragge 
her off Sunday and she is now in se 
dock for an overhauling. 

The past week has been one of violent 
fluctuations, particularly in flaxseed. In 
the September option an advance of 21c 
from the low point was made in one day 
and fluctuations of 10c up and down have 
been frequent. The week saw an ad- 
vance of 17%c in that option, 16c in Oc- 
tober and llc in July. 

A meeting of owners of independent, 
or ‘twild,’’ carriers was held in the East 
Jast week and it was agreed to withdraw 
from commission a large number of 
boats. The regular line boats are get- 
ting all of the tonnage yp require to 
keep them busy, but the wild boats are 
not; ene that there are more 
boats on the lakes than are needed at 
the present time. 


Dulutb, June 27. 





_ F. G. OARLSON. 


June 29, 1910 
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The local demand for flour is very dull. 
Buyers do not seem to place much confi- 
dence in the higher wheat prices, and 
those whose stocks are so low that they 
are forced to operate account for most of 
the business passing. There has been 
some inquiry for winter patents, but 
buyers are not inclined to pay the ask- 
ing price. 

‘Phere has been a fairly good demand 
from the lower provinces for spring wheat 
flours, but no inquiry for winters. 

While there bas been a fair export in- 
quiry, not much business has resulted. 
Millers to-day would require to get 26s 3d 
@26s 6d c.i.f. Glasgow for 
their Manitoba 90 per 
cents, but bids received 
are —r 1@2s below 
our parity. Brokers doing 
business with the smaller 
mills have found the de- 
mand extremely dull for 
export winter patents. The 
mills are asking $3.60, mill 
points, but those having 
milling-in-transit rates are 
willing to sell at $3.75, 
Montreal, but this is quite 
20c above buyers’ ideas. 
Quotations: 








7—Bbl-— 
First patent, Man......%....@5.30 
Second patent, Man.. @4.80 
Strong bakers, Man.. - » -@4.60 
Second bakers, Man... .... @4.10 
Low grade, Man....... 3.40@3 80 
High patent, blended... 4.80@4.90 
Patent, 75 to pe 
cent, blended......... 4.65@4.75 
Patent, 90 per cent, 
blended.............. 4.45@4.55 
Straights ... 4.35@4.45 
MOPRR. wc ncccccccvccece 3.30@4.10 
Low grades 2.70@3.10 





Manitoba flours are in bags, 
f.o.b. Ontario points; Ontarios, 
f.o.b. mill points. 

Bran and shorts remain 
unchanged. The local de- 
mand is slow for offals, but 
there has been a good de- 
mand for bran from the 
United States resulting in 
sales of round Jots. United 
Kingdom and continental 
markets have been bidding 
for bran, but are out ofline 
fully $1 per ton. Quota- 
tions: Per ton 
Man. bran, in bags...$.....@18.00 
Winter wheat bran.. 18.00@20.00 
Shorts, in bags...... 20.00@22.00 

Jar lots, Ontario points. 

Millers report farmers’ deliveries of 
Ontario wheat very small. The demand 
has improved prices fully 5c, the wheat 
being wanted principally for cereal pur- 
poses. Millers are paying 90@95c for 
wagonloads. Quotations: 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


All f.0.b. cars country points— 
SEO. BS Ec cotnvencesesteseeescs ctsceuake 90@95 


MANITOBA WHEAT 
On track, bay ports, prompt shipment— 


IED, 2 PACU. 00 cn cnnnddaskass chacasencasas 100 
No. 2 northern 97% 
No. 3 northern........... 9544 






No, 4 northern........... os cccvn Oe 
Manitoba oats were a shade easier at 
the beginning of the week, with demand 
fair, firming up later to fully %c above 
previous quotations. There has been 
quite a good demand for Ontario oats, 
but this commodity seems scarce, Other 
Jocal grains are nominal. Quotations: 


Oats— . Per bu Per bau 
2 white......... 33@34 Barley, No. 2..... 51@52 
83 white......... 32@33 Rye, No. 2........ 66@68 
2 Can. west.... .. a Ree 71@72 
3 Can. west .... .. @35 Buckwheat 







Corn, No. 2 yellow, natural... 

Corn, No. 3 yellow, natural... 

Ontario corn 
Track prices Ontario points for Ontario grains. 

—— bay ports for Manitoba oats. Corn, f.o.b. 
‘oronto. 


Rolled oats and oatmeal remain un- 
changed from last quotations, with busi- 
ness slow. Prices for export are easier, 
with demand poor. Rolled oats, $1.90 per 
sack of 90 Ibs and $4.05 per bb! for whole- 


sale quantities, delivered anywhere be- 
tween Windsor and Montreal. Oatmeal 
in 98 and 196 1b packages 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Choice brands of rolled oats 
are worth 26s 3d c.i.f. Glasgow or Liver- 
pool, pinhead oatmeal 24s 3d, medium 
and fine 24s, coarse cut and standard 23s 
6d, usual terms. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight brokers are quoting the fol- 
lowing rates to Ontario millers for flour: 
Belfast, 10.71c; Dublin, 11.78c; London, 
8c; Fhe oe 6c; Bristol, 8c; Manches- 
ter, 10c; Glasgow, 7c; Leith, 9c. 


ONTARIO CROPS 


Reports from country points are more 
favorable. The weather last week being 
warm, witb cool nights, wheat is head- 
ing out well and harvesting is expected 
to be general all over the province by the 
beginning of August. A sample of the 


been 30@60c per bbl below what millers 
are willing to accept for patents. Sales 
of spring wheat patent firsts, on spot 
were made at $5.60, seconds at $5.10 and 
strong clears at $4.90 per bbl in wood, and 
20c per bb! less in bags. Winter wheat 
flour bas changed hands at $5, straight 
rollers at $4.50@4.75 per bbl in wood, and 
the latter in bags at $2.10@2.15, with ex- 
tras at $1.90@2 per bag. 


The continued limited demand for bran 
creates an easy gece | in the market 
and prices would probably be shaded 
for round lots. Demand for shorts and 
middlings is fairly good; supplies are 
not excessive and values are well main- 
tained. Manitoba bran is quoted at $18, 
Ontario bran at $18.50@19, Manitoba 
shorts at $21 and Ontario middlings at 
$21@22 per ton, including bags. Moullie 
is selling at $32(@33 for pure grain, and 
at $25@28 for mixed grades per ton. 

Business in rolled oats is still very 





GROUP OF FEDERATION MEMBERS AT THE MASS CONVENTION 


growing wheat was shown in the Board 
room this week. 
NOTES 


G. M. McKay, Ingersoll, Ont., has sold 
out bis four and feed business to Mil- 
lard & Barley. 


Samuel Kerr, flour dealer, Kemptville, 
Ont., suffered a fire loss recently, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Ourrie & Bradley have taken over the 
milling business of W. G. Wood, at 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., and will conduct it 
in future. 

The Chisholm Milling Co., Ltd., start- 
ed up its oatmeal mill at Toronto last 
week and is now running steadily. This 
is the new company that bas taken over 
tbe mill formerly owned by the McCann- 
Knox Milling Oo., Ltd. 

First mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
to amount of $500,000 of the International 
Milling Co., of Moose Jaw, Sask., and 
Minneapolis, Minn., were put on the 
market here this week by W. A. Macken- 
zie & Co., and were offered at par. 


A. H. BAILEY. 





MONTREAL 


A much better feeling has developed 
in the local flour situation and the mar- 
ket is firmer, but there is no actual 
change in values. The home demand 
has increased to some extent and a fair 
volume of business bas been done in 
this direction, but the en trade con- 
tinues quiet and buyers show no disposi- 
tion to advance their bids, which have 


quiet and prices are about steady at $3.85 
(44.05 per bb] and at $1.80@1.90 per bag. 
Corn meal is dul) and nominally quoted 
at $3.20(@3.30 per bb! in bags. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the foreign demand for Manitoba 
spring wheat and bids were advanced 3 
(@6d per qr. The volume of business 
done, however, bas been small. A few 
loads of No. 2 northern were sold to 
London for July shipment at 88s 10d; 
July-August at 33s 3d net, No. 1 north- 
ern July-August at 34s and No. 3 north- 
ern on passage at 32s 9d. Exporters 
have been trying hard to work new crop 
wheat for October-November shipment 
at a price based on the October option in 
the Winnipeg market but, so far, they 
have failed to even draw a bid. 

In ocean grain room business contin- 
ues dull and the market is flat. Bids of 
10d were made for small lots of Liver- 
pool and London, but agents would not 
accept anything less than 1s, although 
they would no doubt accept the above 
bid for round lots for July-August ship- 
ment, as up to the present they have 
very little grain booked for that ship- 
ment. 

Cables from London on oats this week 
were weaker and noted a decline of 3d. 
No. 2 Canadian western was quoted at 15s 
4%d@lb5s 6d, but even at this reduction 
the demand has failed to increase, and 
business bas been dull, A firmer feeling 
has prevailed in the local market in 
sympathy with the advance in Winni- 
peg, and sales of some fair sized lots 
amounting to 50,000 bus were made early 
in the week at 36%4(@37c per bu ex-store, 


and car lots at 37}4@37c for No. 2, but 
at the close of the week the market 
eased off again and car lots changed 
hands at 87@37%c, with No. 8 at 36@ 
86%c. In American corn trade is siow 
on account of the unsettled condition of 
the market in the West and only a iew 
sales of odd cars of No.2 yellow were 
made at 64@65c, and No. 8 at 63(@64c per 
bu ex-store. 


NOTES 


The Sokoto, which sailed for Cuba, 
carried 1,500 bus corn, 23,150 oats, 24,177 
barley, 750 sacks flour, and 3,800 sacks 
bran. 


W. W. Hutchison, manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been on-an extended tour through 
Europe, has returned. 

Ross T. Smyth, of Liverpool, cavled 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., on 
June 22,as follows: ‘tEurope can get 
supplies of wheat without 
North America. Dasube 
and Hungary have large 
crops, and the prospects 
for the Russian crop are 
excellent.’’ 


Advices just to hand 
from Welland, Ont., say 
that the crops in the Ni- 
agara district are in sp!en- 
did condition. Haying be- 

an last week and the «rop 
is fine. The wheat iz ex- 
cellent; better than for 
some years. Corn is back- 
ward on account of the 
wet, cold weather ear'y in 
the season. Some of it has 
been replanted. The 
warm, dry weather during 
the past 10 days has 
a it forward rapid- 
y. 


The Kwarra, which sailed 
direct for South Africa this 
»week, carried 9,300 bus 
»Wheat, 36,685 sacks {fiour, 

and 1,912 cases rolled oats, 
divided up as follows: 
Cape Town, wheat ,800 
bus, flour 775 sacks, rolled 
oats 215 cases; Port Eliza- 
beth, wheat 4,500 bus, ‘iour 
‘2,600 sacks, rolled oats 208 
cases; East London, ‘jour 
11,025 sacks, rolled oats 675 
cases; Durban, flour /, 
sacks, rolled oats 626 
cases; Delagoa Bay, fiour 
5,825 sacks, rolled oats 189 
cases. 


According to latest ad- 
vices received from {.on- 
don, Ont., crops through- 
out that district are in 
magnificent shape, and the outlook is for 
a record-breaking harvest. The heat has 
not bad any bad effect, as there have »cen 
enough showers to make the growing 
conditions ideal, and the farmers will 
commence hay-cutting this week. “ne 
marked feature of the recent warm 
weather bas been the extermination 0! 
the wire worm, which it was feared 
might cause great damage. 

THomas §. BA! 

Montreal, June 27. 


MANITOBA 


There is afairly good domestic demand 
for flour, but not much doing in tbe °x- 
port line. With no change in pri °8, 
quotations remain: best patents, 
per sack of 98 Ibs; seconds, $2.30; ‘irst 
clears, $2.05; lower grades, $1.60; al! ‘ct. 

Nothing of importance in the ‘© 
business has transpired. Prices rem iD 
the same as previously reported. [an 
and shorts are quoted to Winnipeg ‘= «!- 
ers at $15 and 16 per ton, net, in sacks 
delivered to the trade; oat chop, *-4; 
barley chop, $22; mixed barley and 02's, 
$23; ground feeds being net, in bulk, ¢& 
livered to the trade. Rolled oats are 0- 
changed. 

The oats market bas been strone°', 
and the closing price of No. 2 Canad!an 
western at the week-end was 32%c, 48 
compared with 31%c the previous Sa‘ur- 
day. Trade has been more in the fut il 
deliveries than for cash. There |s — 
practically no demand for barley, rte 
prices keep changing along witb ‘he 


(Continued on page 827.) 
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The four situation this week has been 
complicated by the fluctuations in the 
wheat market and there has been but lit- 


tle trade. It seems from day to day and 


-week to week that the flour trade becomes 


if anything more flat and unsatisfactory 
than the preceding week. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the belief that the new 
crop flour would be on a considerably 
lower basis than the old, and as a result 
the buying of the latter is of the most 
limited character, as no one wants to 
carry over any quantity of flour. This 
feeling has been emphasized by the con- 
cessions already made on new Kansas 
flour and there has been business done 
at from 25 to 60c under the quotations 
prevailing for old flour on the spot. 

The market for spring wheat flour has 
been unsettled and prices have been ad- 
vanced on account of the bigher price for 
spring wheat in the Northwest and on 
account of the reports of damage to the 
growing crop, but until the trade be- 
comes impressed with the idea that 
there has been very serious damage done 
there the interest in the market seems 
likely to remain smal]. Buyers are bid- 
ding old prices ora slight advance on 
their daily and weekly requirements, 
but show no disposition to following any 
advanced prices by the mills. inter 
wheat flour is very dull and featureless. 
Prices are low and, with the continued 
favorable weather for the maturing and 
cutting of the crop, there is only the 
smallest of trade from day to day and at 
very low quotations. 

J. A. Reamer received the early part of 
this week from one of his Oklahoma 
mills at Kingfisher a very handsome 
sample of Oklahoma wheat. The wheat 
had just been brought in from the farm 
and was hard and dry. 


EXPORT POSITION 


There is absolutely no change in the 
figures in the export situation exceptin 
that the parity between America an 
foreign markets bas been widened by 
the advance in the future markets here. 
This is shown in the comparison of 
prices between the Northwest and Win- 
nipeg. There has been little if any im- 
provement in the bids in the Southwest 
and there seems to be no indication of 
any disposition on the part of the for- 
eign dealers to buy abead. This may 
result later in a better business in export 
wheat. World’s exports have been de- 
creasing of late and it may be that the 
foreign markets will run into a position 
where they will be fairly good buyers 
provided the weather conditions are not 
favorable for cutting and early -market- 
ing of the home crops. 

News received here bas been much 
more favorable from Russia and Argen- 
tina and the attitude of Europe seems to 
be a very indifferent one. Exporters are 
not even sending cables, excepting occa- 
Sionally, and the steamship situation is 
avery disa — one. There have 
been a good many boats going out re- 
cently with cargoes but this has been 
due to the speculation in cotton and the 
immense outward movement of cotton 
the past two weeks. There have been 
about 200,000 bales of cotton shipped 
from New York since the first of May 
and this has filled up a great deal of 
freight room. 

A. L. RussELL. 


BALTIMORE 


The flour market for the week has been 

a rather tame affair. Sales were ver 
soared and dullness marked the wee 
rom beginning to end. In sympathy 
with the advance in wheat, spring wheat 
srg advanced their prices; but buyers 
eld aloof, een ample stocks at much 
ower figures, and were not inclined to 
Pay any advance until necessary. 

Sales of afew cars of new crop hard 
winter patent were reported early in the 
a at $4.40 per bb] in sacks, but later 
> 8 price was withdrawn and no further 
Seth ae was reported in this grade. 
jai winters chan but little and were 

ull, with free offerings and sales of a 





few carloads at old figures. Olosing is 
dull, with feeling somewhat easier. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 12,446 bbis; receipts, also princi- 
pally for shipment, 25,683. 

City mills report a quiet domestic 
trade and no export demand. Feed firm. 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Rotterdam, 7,940 bbls; London, 1,750; 
Russia, 1,212; Norway, 224, and coast- 
wise, 1,320. 

NOTES 
}. R. Anderson, manager of the Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
was in Baltimore during the week. 

There were a few receipts of small lots 
of new southern wheat on June 23 and 
24, the first of the season. The quality of 
the wheat was reported very good for so 
early in the season, and indications 

= to a similar condition in this sec- 
on. 
W. E. BAITZELL. 

Baltimore, June 27. 





BOSTON 

Conditions in the local flour market 
the past week were in‘such an unsettled 
state that business was at a complete 
standstill, except in a few instances 
where millers of spring wheat flours 
made reductions in prices in order to se- 
cure business. During the entire week 
there were practically no orders booked 
for new business, as no one was im- 
pressed by the sharp and continued ad- 
vance in flour prices, the result of sen- 
sational adverse wheat crop stories. 

There is no alarm felt in local flour 
circles as to the ultimate outcome of the 
situation and flour buyers are in no 
danger of becoming frightened because 
of a stampede of shorts. The trade here 
does not take stock in reported condi- 
tions, and flour buyers up to the present 
time have found no difficulty in purchas- 
ing all the flour needed, and at a much 
lower price than asked openly by most 
of the ct acrn | wheat millers. 

Minneapolis millers of standard pat- 
ents have advanced prices in some in- 
stances 50c per bbi over the previous 
week’s quotations. Patents are held at 
a range of $6.30@6.40 per bbl in wood, 
but sales were reported of these flours 
since the advance at $6.25 in a small way. 
The best spring wheat country flours 
are held at $6.15@6.20 per bbl in wood, 
with $6 the general asking quotation for 
standard, although there are good flours 
quoted as low as $5.75in wood. These 
prices would undoubtedly be shaded 
considerably if there was any opportuni- 
ty to interest the trade. 

For new wheat crop shipment, much 
higher prices are quoted on spring pat- 
ents than ruled last week. Many of the 
spring wheat millers are not encourag- 
ing sales from the new wheat crop and 
quotations are more in the nature of 
hearsay rather than actual offers by the 
mills. A few of the mills are making no 
distinction between the prices asked for 
new and old wheat flour, while others 
are offering for fall shipment 50@75c per 
bbl under old wheat prices. 

Old winter wheat patents are not offer- 
ing to any extent and prices are nomi- 
nal. Patents from Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania are offered at a 
range of $5.25@5.40 for the best flours, 
with $5.15 an inside quotation for ordi- 
nary. Straights range about $4.75@5 and 
clears at $4.75 for the best, with New 
York clears offering at $4.40@4.65 per 


bbl. 

There is little or nothing doing in new 
soft winter wheat flours. Buyers are 
waiting for the situation to develop be- 
fore buying for future delivery. ills 
are offering patents at $4.90@5 per bbl, 
with one mill holding at $5.25, while 
straights and clears range proportion- 
ately lower. Good pastry flour for ship- 
ment on the new crop is offered at $4.25 
in wood. New Kansas hard wheat flour 
is offered at 20@30c per bbl under tbe 

rices asked for old wheat. The best 

rands of old wheat Kansas patents are 
on the market at $5.50 in jute, with $4.90 
an inside quotation for ordinary. New 
Kansas is offered freely at $4.75@5 in 
jute, but there is no demand for either 
new or old wheat goods. 


CHARGE MORE TO SHIP CAKE 


The case of the Oak Grove Farm Co. 
vs. thes Adams Express Co. was heard 


_ of directors held June 21. 
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this week in the United States district 
court room at Boston, by Ohairman 
Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate 
Commerce Oommission. The creamery 
company charged that the transporta- 
tion rate on cake was excessive, in com- 
parison with the rate on bread. The 
complainant contended that cake and 
bread are practically the same and there 
is no reason why cake should not have 
the same rating as bread. 

The express company claimed that 
cake was eaten by a comparatively few, 
whereas bread was consumed by every 
one, and therefore should bear a lower 
rate. Commissioner Prouty suggested 
that this might be equalized by putting 
a general special rate on bread and a net 
merchandise rate on cake. After a great 
deal of argument on both sides, Commis- 
sioner Prouty postponed the hearing un- 
til next September. The. petitioners, 
who are large manufacturers and ship- 
pers of cake, were represented by Ed- 
ward F. McClennan and Allen Goldstone 
and the defendants by J. O. Harrison. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


Fifty-one new members were elected 
to membership in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce at the meeting of the board 
The total 
membership of the Chamber is now 3,819 
and, with the vigorous movement now 
under way, the number is expected to 
reach 6,000 before the end of the year. 


BRAN SHIPMENT. TO COPENHAGEN 


Steamer Kentucky sailed this week for 
Copenhagen, Denmark, with a shipment 
of 10,201 sacks of bran. This is the heavi- 
est shipment made in several! years from 
this port. 


Boston, June 27. L. W. DEPass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The advance in wheat influenced a 
stronger feeling on the part of holders of 
flour and the mills generally raised 
prices 10@25c per bbi during the past 
week. Buyers, however, lacked confi- 
dence and refused to follow the rising 
views of sellers. But few transactions 
were reported, and these were generally 
at about old rates. 

Sales of spring patent ranged from 
$5.35 to 5.60 per 196 Ibs in wood for fair 
to standard stencils, with exceptional 
transactions in special brands at higher 
figures. In clear and straight there was 
little or hacia J doing and values were 
largely nominal. 

Kansas flours were in small supply 
and quiet on a basis of $4.75@4.90 per 196 
lbs in sacks for straight. Business in 
winters was confined to straight, which 
generally sold at $4.25@4.35 per 196 Ibs in 
wood, closing at the latter for average 
good stencils, witb $4.50 asked for choice 
brands. 

The city mills advanced prices 10@1l5c 
per bbl, but report a very slow trade. 


NOTES 


Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were O. R. Anderson, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., and W. A. Sevins, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 

James Macaulay, a retired grain mer- 
chant and one of the oldest members of 
the Commercial! Exchange, died on June 
24, aged 78 years. 

SAMUEL S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, June 27. 





BUFFALO 


All the millers in this district lay 
claim to is an occasional new sale, and 
it seems that the smaller the order the 
more rush is demanded. On the whole, 
however, the trade, especially during 
the past few days, has been dull and 
there is no hope of improvement, as 
buyers will continue’ to take only what 
they need for a month to come. Neither 
the miller nor buyer is anxious to trade 
in new flour. 

Prices advanced 40c on spring patents 
and nearly 80c on winter patents last 
week for carloads. The local small trade 
is only 25c per bbl higher. While the 
advance is not likely to increase the de- 
mand, millers say they can sell the 
wheat at a profit and that asking prices 
for flour to-day are actually below cost 
for the best spring and winter patents. 
Clears have not advanced as much as pat- 
ents, which is probably due to the fall- 
ing off in demand for that grade. 

ceipts of northwestern flour are 
light and the stocks here are almost ex- 
hausted. The mills bere have been run- 
ning full capacity and will continue to 
do so this week, as they are all well sup- 
plied with old contracts. 

Rye flour quiet and steady. 
are liberal. 

Millfeeds have taken an upward turn 
and some millers claim they can get al- 
most any price they ask for bran. Spring 
bran sold at $19.75 in 100-lb sacks, $1.25 
higher than the previous week, and 
there is little doubt but $20.50 will be 
paid before the week closes. Middlings 
continue scarce and strong, with good 


Offcrings 


823 


prospects of advancing to $3 per ton over 
bran. Red dog firm. 

A few mills bave been storing bran, re- 
fusing to accept the low prices prevail- 
ing during the past three weeks, and are 
not anxious to sell now, as they claim 
that the situation is growing stronger 
daily. 

Corn meal feed buyers are not follow- 
ing the strength of the cereal market 
and are still looking for lower prices. 
Good pastures are reported and they are 
notin need of supplies. Dealers here 
look for a sudden shift the other way be- 
fore July is well advanced. 

Gluten is off another $1 per ton. Man- 
ufacturers were forced to reduce prices 
to attract buyers. A little better de- 
mand is reported at the decline. 

Hominy feeds show quite a little im- 
provement and the situation is generally 
considered brighter. 

Cottonseed meal firmer; light trade. 

Oilmeal, western, is offered here at $1 
per ton below last week’s prices. 

Oat bulls dull; afew cars were sold 
here at $13.50@14, but there were offer- 
ings at the close of the week at $13, 
Buffalo, and ground at $15. 

Oatmeal! dull and weak. 

NOTES 


The employees of the Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons linseed oil mill struck last week 
for an advance of 5c per hour in wages 
and more help at the plant. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the sea- 
son to date were 25,100,000 bus, against 
17,945,000 last year. The port has gained 
2,000,000 bus for the month, compared 
with last year. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were: Frank A. Ludwig, Boston; 
T. W. Swift, Battle Creek, Mich; F. Wit- 
ter, Geneva, N. Y; J. N. Russell, Kansas 
City; J. W. Colin, St. Louis; H. C. Miller, 


Philadelphia. 
- EDWARD BANGASSER. 
Buffalo, June 27. 


ROCHESTER 


The Rochester output of spring patents 
last week was 8,700 bbls, compared with 
9,700 a week ago and 14,800 a month ago. 
The demand for flour and the number of 
shipping directions received were the 
smallest of the season. 

The smal! business secured was of a 
scattering nature and for car lots or 
mixed cars. Neither Boston nor New 
York buyers seemed eager to make pur- 
chases in this market, and most of the 
sales were local. The excitement in the 
wheat market seemed to unsettle trade 
more than ever. Mills advanced prices 
quite sharply, some raising limits 35c 
and one 50c a bb! on spring patents. 
This made the quotations, Boston, range 
$6.10@6.25 per bb], but millers said they 
could not do anything at the advance. 

While some business was done in win- 
ters, the amount of new business secured 
would not keep the mills going within 50 

er cent of capacity. Eastern buyers re- 
used to take hold at prevailing prices, 
and the bulk of the trade was in the 
city. The general price was $5.25 for 
straights. New York buyers, however, 
would not go above $4.75@5 per bbl. 

Dullness continued in rye flour with a 
slightly easier tone, although no change 
was made in quotations. The general 
selling figure was $4.40 per bbl f.o.b. this 
station. The mills did not grind much 
during the week, as offerings are liberal 
and trade very light. 

A decided improvement was noted in 
millfeed of all descriptions and a sharp 
advance occurred in prices. Some mills 
advanced bran and middlings $1, while 
others made a §2 raise. The general 
selling price to Boston jobbers was $22.50 
for bran, although one mill sold at $21. 
Middlings advanced to $25.90/@26 per ton. 
Middlings are scarce and strong, and 
some mills are sold ahead. 

Low grade is also moving better, al- 
though prices are irregular. Some sales 
were made at $29 per ton, and others at 
$3.25 in jute and $3.50 in wood. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Weather the past week was ideal for 
the growing crops, and wheat, rye, corn 
and oats made further progress. Wheat 
is all beaded out and gives promise of a 
fine crop, It also looks as if the other 
grains would follow suit. Haying, which 
started last week, has gone forward rap- 
idly and the crop is fairly good. 

NOTES 


E. L. Ernst, of the Orescent Co., New 
York, was a visitor at J. A. Hinds & 
Co.’s this week. 

Corn-meal feeds continue quiet and 
barely steady at the last reduction. Mills 
are quoting $30 per ton. 

Winter wheat advanced sharply here 
during the week, the best red wheat go- 
ing to 97c@$1 per bu. Oats were firmer 
at 44@45c per bu. 

Receipts of wheat at both local and 
country mills were adequate for all 
needs. Farmers still have considerable 
wheat in bins, and the outlook is fora 
good crop of new wheat. 

Rochester, June 27. 





R. J. ATKINS, 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 25 





FLOUR-—Prices, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % sacks or 

wood, per 196 Ibs, less usual discounts 

for cash to retail merchants............ $....@6.55 
Minnesota spring wheat patent, jutes, 

COE DOR sok ss 05009. Setsndsderesvcceserees 4 
Minnesota spr. wheat, straight ‘ 
Minnesota clear, 140 Ibs, jute 
Second clear, 140 lbs, lute... 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute....... oe BW 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.......... 4.75@5.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, per bbl, jute.......... 4.60@4.75 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute......... 4.25@4.45 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute............. 3.90@4.05 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute.......... 4.60@4.70 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute........ 4.40@4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, per bbl, jute....... 4.70@4.85 
Patent, 95% Kansas hard, bbl, jute...... 4.60@4.75 
Clear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute........ 3.55@3.80 
) RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, fancy white, jute.............. 3.65@3.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ............05+- 3.50@3.60 


MILLFEED-— Demand for millfeed was 
unusually brisk the past week and tak- 
en in connection with the country re- 
ports of scarcity of ordinary outdoor feed 
and pastures, prices were given a strong 
advance. At the close of the week mill- 
ers were quoting bran at $19@19.25 and 
middlings at $20.50(@20.75 in 100-lb sacks, 
bulk. 

CORN GOODS—Good activity marked 
the sales of corn goods for the week. As 
indicated the week previous the demand 
resulted in a fair advance in prices. The 
close of the week found meal at $1.53; 
grits, $1.54, bulk, in 100-lb sacks. 

RYE-—Quotations were practically un- 
changed for rye. Mills and distillers 
took afew cars of choice at former fig- 
ures. Low grade rye had to be sold at 
further discount. o. 2 rye on track 
sold at 74@76c; No. 3, 65@74c; No. 4, 54@ 
65c. No trading in futures. 

WHEAT -—Oasb prices failed to follow 
the full advance in futures, red wheat 
showing the least gain, other grades 3@ 
4c up for the week. Millers found little 
but hard wheat available and the de- 
mand was moderate. No, 2 red on track 
was quoted $1@1.03; No. 3, 96%4@$1; No. 
4, 94c; No. 2 hard was but little over 
July price in store; track lots, 95c@ 
$1.00%. No. 3, 90@98c. No. 1 northern 
was about 12c over July, $1.04@1.10% on 
track; No. 2, $1.01@1.05; No. 3 spring 
sold at 95c(@$1.04; No. 4, 82@98c. Durum 
ranged 73(@85c; velvet chaff, 90@98c. 

Week's receipts —Shipments— 
June 25 June 26 June25 June 26 


1910 1909 1909 
Flour, bbls.... 109,554 125,116 123,218 126,694 
Wheat, bus... 182,900 21,600 298,500 853,496 
Corn, bus..... 1,663,050 1,683,500 1,675,550 1,539,256 
Oats, bus..... 1,314,700 1,438,200 1,647,600 1,531,808 
Rye, bus...... 53,000 15,000 638 


Barley, bus... 415.500 454,500 143/600 220.431 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 








Hard spring wheat patent, wood........ $5. 70@5.80 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood....... 5.45@5.50 
Export patent, sacks .............ee.+0+- 4.50@4.80 
Export straight, sacks............0+..++. 4.30@4.40 
URE ANE, GROEN co's 50 c0cc ceccccecsecscns 4,.80@5.20 
Second clear, sacks........2..00eseeceees 3.70@3.80 
Di ET NED is ni iv ow bees eudicneusese eater @3.00 
Kansas straight, wood............ceseeee (see @5.20 
Rye flour, city, 195 lbs, wood -- 3.95@4.05 
Rye flour, country, sacks................. 3.25@3.45 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn meal, 
PEE a 60 po.0n opcensescuceniaceses caed @1.59 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn meal, 
Pa odonccsccdcnsssnus cvcacses coud @1.55 


MILLFEED —Strong, advancing $1.50 
for the week. Shippers well sold ahead. 


Bivem, LOOT ORG ie os 00 cece asbaciccccsessoveses $18.75 
Standard fine middlings, 100-lb sacks......... 20.00 
Rye feed, 100-Ib sacks...............cseeeeeees 19.50 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks ................. 24.50 
Red dog, 100-Ib sacks..............sseeeeeseees 25.75 
Old process oil meal, 100-lb sacks............. 31.00 
Milwaukee No.1 screenings,100-lb sacks....... 15.50 


WHEAT -—Strong, advancing 4c for the 
week. The demand good at all times for 
choice milling, offerings, however, were 
scarce. The receipts for the week were 
light and more choice was wanted. No. 
1 northern, $1.07@1.14; No. 2, $1.06@1.10; 
No. 8, $1.02/@1.0544; No. 1 durum, 82@88c; 
No. 2, 80@81c; No. 3, 70@79c; No. 2 Dako- 
ta, $1.07; No. 2 Minnesota, $1.06. 


N No. 2n— No. 3n 

Monday ..... 107@109%% ...@107 98@ 102 
osese 110@11L 106@110 -»-@100 
Wednesday .. 111@112 109@110 103@105 
Thursday.... 112@114 108@ 112 104@106 
ex eces 112@114 ---@112 .».@107 
Saturday .... 112@114 108@112 97@102 


BARLEY — Steady, with demand for 
choice and malted grains. Medium was 
slow and the week’s business was only 
fair. Receipts for the week were light. 


No. 2, 65%(@66%c; medium, 60@66c; No. 
8, 58@64c; No. 4, 55@59c; rejected, 51@ 
58c; Wisconsin barley, 57(@66c. 


RYE— Declined 1c earlier in the week, 
later market was firmer, closing %c 
higher. The demand was light, millers 
and distillers bought sparingly of choice, 
while low and thin and smutty samples 
were dull and neglected and offerings 
carried over. Receipts for the week were 
light and quality poor. No.1, 75@77c; 
No. 2, 73@75c; No. 3, 72@73%c. 


CORN — Declined ic earlier in the 
week, later the market reacted, but the 
closing was 1%c higher. The demand 
was good at all times, but most of the 
offerings were disposed of. A few cars 
arrived hot and out of condition and 
were sold at a liberal discount. No. 3, 
58@60c; No. 3 yellow, 59@60c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 58@59c; No. 4, 56@58%c; sample 
grade, 50@54c; No. 3 white, 62c; No. 4 
white, 58c; No. 2 yellow, 61c. 


OATS-—Strong, advancing “%@lc early 
in the week, later market reacted sc; 
closing was ic higher. Demand was 
good at all times for choice. Low and 
barley-mixed samples were bought at a 
discount by elevator men. Standard, 39 
@41c; No. 3 white, 37%@40%c; No. 4 
white, 364%4@39c; No. 2 white, 39%@41c; 
No. 4, 36@37c. 


FLAXSEED -—Strong, with No. 1 north- 
western ranging $2.03(@2.15; bag lots dis- 
counted 5@10c. No receipts. Old process 
oil meal firm at 3lc and cake at 30c in 
carloads. 


Week’s receipts —Shipments— 

June 25 1909 June 25 1909 

Flour, bbls.... 58,800 54,075 46,073 64,589 
Wheat, bus.... 68,930 91,300 40,680 6,600 
Corn, bus ..... 125,430 212,000 170,534 72,900 
Oats, bus...... 157,300 200,500 32,800 98,117 
Barley, bus 200,200 100,100 38,316 31,200 
Rye, bus....... 10,200 19,000 6,996 5,000 
Feed, tons..... 667 1,375 2,007 3,954 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 25 


FLOUR—Following are nominal quo- 
tations for soft winter wheat flour, car- 
load and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis, in 
wood, per barrel of 196 Ibs: 


Red winter— 
URED. DRNNDD ons nidc'evceds opsetewscuts $5.15@5.50 
Second patent. 4.85@5.15 
PEN SEER na\ieoa bai bagucicaniuensanua® 4.60@4.85 
Medium and low grade (jute).......... 2.80@4.00 


New wheat hard winter grades are 
quotable in jute, per barrel of 196 Ibs, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 


OE BIE ik iasin aes Konccedsetcareioka $4.60@4.90 
MED vcd vansdéds cube 1640-4006 bane even’ 4.40@4.65 
RM Sadie cicdeckaceetnehe bucebeisweusnt 3.40@3.95 
Low grades to second clears ............. 2.60@3.10 
RPO BOG, UD WOO cs ccvcncuccccstdececes ssid @4.40 


Prices obtaining in actual sales of flour 
and millfeed by soutbern Illinois mills 


last week follow: Basis 
-—Patentflour— Bran 59-Ib 

Highest Standard carload wheat 
Highest....... 6.20 5.50 1,35 95 
Lowest........ 5.20 4.85 .83 85 


MILLFEED- Following are quotations 
per 100 lbs to-day: 








Hard winter wheat bran..............+ee5 «+ @ 89 
Soft winter wheat bran .............ee005 eee @ 8&7 
Bulk bran....... 80@ 85 
a onc cid ub akanwasssin od cakeebnd tones @ 95 
SEEMING coisas tuchahtsctdvebastuseenses 105@ 125 


CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln- 
dried products per barrel of 190 Ibs: 


Cream meal 
Pearl meal, grits and hominy 


WHEAT PRICES 
Closing prices of wheat in St. Louis: 





2 red— —-3 red— 7-2 hd— 
June 20.. 941@ 98 91@ 95 9744@104 
June 21 982101 ..@ 96 96 @106 
June 22 97@101 96@ 99 98 @105 
June 23..... ..@101 935@100 99 @104 
June 24..... 100@ 104 96@ 100 101 @106 
June 25..... 100@ 104 96@ 104 101 @106 
June 26f....  ...@150 esas 125 @135 
+1909. 
—July-— —Sept— Dec 
SO secs teed @ 93% .@ % 91% 
pO rs @ 9654 .-@ 9% 97 
ey ae me @ 9354 ..@ 9% 95%¢ 
eer @ 95% -.@ 95% 967% 
poe, | @ % 9@ 9644 975 
pS” RRR @ 963% ..-@ 97% 4 
June 26f..... 1124%@112% -@109% 
GRAIN PRICES 
-—Corn— ats— 
i, SOE io kis can ccse 2006: iad --@37 
Bk, BO ES 55 on ghee cccceves - -@36 
Mt WOES dob nnknsicecheane 654@65 +. @41 
Wes BS WR cn oh is cusacsnvs:-c0 es 3834@40% 
WHEAT INSPECTION BY CARS 
June 25 ‘09 June 25 ‘09 
2708 wesc ncvccce 16 7 Winter— 
2 ae 22 ee |) Ae 3 3 
COR bine widccexe 9 BORG. cecccnce 9 4 
Spr. and other,, 21 6 4hard..... eee 3 3 





Week’s receipts —Shipments— 
June 25 June26 June25 June 26 
1910 1909 1910 1909 
Flour, bbls.... 43,170 33,845 39,970 30,360 
eat, bus 91,044 37,536 202,270 47,700 
Corn, bus...... 401,845 197,110 237,850 298,850 
Oats, bus...... 195,700 197, 233,810 45,700 
ye, bus....... 000 2,000 1,570 2,080 
Barley, bus.... 14,300 ....... 1,000 3,050 
8T. LOUIS STOCKS June 26 
une25 June 18 
WUE, cdcdeccseces 329,081 357,433 12,862 
GOP venntecvessececs 267,155 307,872 108,553 
CEE irs Ditecnee cies 97,481 127,425 90,799 
POs ikcte. seat cvttveve 4,432 3,158 3,001 
DRESS casi duit cuvces 63,036 75,095 16,129 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 
No. 2 red wheat..... 62,348 72,850 146 
No. 2 hard wheat.... 160,857 175,223 1,372 
No. 2 mixed corn.... 141,823 135,813 70,508 


No. 2 white corn..... 418 24,261 8,276 
No. 2 yellow corn ... 77,341 81,216 16,185 
No. 2 mixed oats.... 6,865 6,865 1,305 
No, 3 T9O..0 0006 eC 555 330 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 25 


FLOUR—Following are the nominal 
quotations for all grades of hard win- 
ter wheat flour, carload and round lots 
f.o.b. Kansas bity in jute, per barrel of 


196 lbs: 
Patent........ $4.50@4.75 Clear......... $3.15@3.45 
Straight ...... 4.25@4.40 Low grade.... 2.50@3.00 


Established differentials are observed in quoting 
flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are based 
on $4.35@4.65 per barrel at Missouri river, for 
straight patent hard wheat flour, in cotton quarter 
sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20c higher 
than the prices for straight patent given above. 
Prices are on basis of arrival draft. 

By “straight” or ‘straight patent’ a 95 per cent 
flour is usually meant—5 per cent low grade off. 
“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours at 
$4.15@4.35 net, jute, Kansas City. : 

MILLFEED — The market continues 
weak witb asmall trade. Prices trend 
lower both on spot and for new crop 
shipment. Nominal quotations for spot 
feeds, sacked, f.o.b. Kansas City, per 100 
lbs, follow: bran, 76@80c; shorts, 85@ 
90c; corn chop, $1.17. ; 


WHEAT — Receipts were large and 
there was a fair cash demand from both 
millers and shippers. After advances 
early in the week, the market became 
nervous and irregular and closed weaker 
under the influence of larger receipts 
next week. Oash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, 98c@$1.05; No. 3, 93c@$1.01%; No. 
4, 82@95c; soft wheat, No. 2, 983@96c; No. 
3, 88/@93c; No. 4, 86%c. 


CORN—Witb moderate receipts there 
was a rather good cash demand from 
shippers and prices closed higher on the 
week. White corn continues to hold its 
abnormal posse: Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2, 65@65%c; No. 3, 65c; mixed 
corn, No. 2, 614@61%c; No. 3, 59%c@6lc. 

Week's receipts ~—Shipments-—— 


191 1909 1910 1909 
Wheat, bus..... 374,000 81,400 177,100 49,500 
Corn, bus...... 316,250 118,450 387,550 142,600 
Oats, bus....... 40,500 141,000 45,000 64,500 
Bran. tons..... 220 120 2,600 1,580 
Rye, bus....... SAOR. eee ive © Weegee A Peeee, 
Hay, tons...... 3,456 2.508 900 360 
Flour, bbis..... 2,750 1,500 32,500 19,750 
Barley, bus.... 2,200 ....... 2,200 2,200 





BUFFALO, JUNE 25 
FLOUR — Prices per bbl in wood (car- 










loads): Spring Winter 
Best patent 4 - -@5.70 
Straight --@5.15 
Miiceasabsseseshenvesas ase. “cigeed @4.75 
Rye ae > euend @..2. 
MILLFEED — Quotations per ton, 100-lb 
sacks: Bulk Sacks 
Spring bran, per ton...............+. Dados $19.75 
Standard middlings, per ton......... ..... 22.00 
Winter bran......:..... Si pnasiadokend wedes 21.00 
Flour middlings, per ton............. «2+. 26.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton........ 21.00 22.25 
Hominy feed, white ............ - 22.00 23.25 
Gluten feed, per ton.............. ide 24 55 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, per ton.. ..... 27.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton........ 23.50 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, per ton.. 25.00 
Corn meal, table................ 28.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ............ ..+.. 31.50 
Oil meal, car lots, per ton............ ..... 31.00 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood............ ..... 4.00 
Oat hulls, domestic, per ton.......... awe 
Oat hulls, Canadian. per ton......... RD xeges 


WHEAT — Very little business was 
done in Duluth No. 1 porthern this 
week, the large millers apparently being 
supplied and the small interior mills 
took only an occasional carload. Limits 
for No. 1 northern c.i.f. were bigher and 
lower than last week, ranging from 15 to 
21%c over Chicago September with no 
trade above 15 and 17c over. The closing 


was 17c over. Macaroni closed stronger . 


No. 1 c.i.f. lle under Chic 


‘o September 
and quite a good inquiry. 


inter wheat 








dull, with sellers asking an advance oj 
le. Offerings light. Olosing prices were: 














No. 1 hard, carlonds,.......cccccescscccscces. ...., 
No. 1 northern, carloads.............-.0..... 117 
No. 1 macaroni, carloads...........--..-..... 894 
No. 2 macaroni, carloads..................... 88% 
No. 2 red, carloads, through billed. 106 
No. 3 red, carloads, through billed. . 104 
No. 4 red, carloads, through billed. -. 101 
No. 2 white, carloads, through billed... -. 105 
No. 3 white, carloads, through billed ........ 103 
No. 4 white, carloads, through billed ........ 101 


CORN—Receipts very light of track 
corn and market 2%c higher with a 
good demand. Store corn was taken in 
liberal quantities at 63}2c for No. 2 yel- 
low and 68c for No. 3 yellow. Kiln-dried 
scarce at about le less. Olosing prices 


were: 


Yellow Mixed White 
66 65 ee 


63% 
61% 





OATS—Scarce and higher. Good in- 
quiry for track receipts, of which there 
were no offerings. uyers were forced 
to take store lots. Closing: No. 2 white, 
44%c; No. 3 white, 43%c; No. 4 white, 
41%c; standard, 43%c, carloads, through 
billed. No. 2 white in store, 44c; No.3 
white in store, 42%c. 


BARLEY ~—Sales of fair malting were 
made at 60@60%c; but the closing was 
higher, owing to maltsters coming on 
the market and 61%@62c was asked. 
Good to choice 64(@66c asked. 


RYE-Dull. No. 2 in store, 80c asked; 
No. 1 on track quoted at 86c. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 25 
Flour quotations in car lots: 





Sac: Wood 
. 2 
5. 5 
Win \ 2 3. 
ROOD wihabésgeescodanarces 3.65@3.90 3.90@4.15 
WRENS. ince vadbes cavecs 3.95@4.20 4.20@4.45 
DR inic0ka etn suciec exces 4.25@4.55 4.50@4,80 
: 4.85@5.00 
4.65@4. +Dioee 
-a@, 
Flour Flour 
To— Pekgs To— Pckgs 
Liverpool......... 300 Glasgow.......... 300 
ae 000 Hamburg........ 2,540 
Southampton .... 1,500 West Indies...... 25,000 
, | eS J —— 
| 6,740 


Millfeed to Rotterdam, 1,100 bags; to 
Hamburg, 2,200 bags; to Bremen, 6,667 
bags; barley to Antwerp, 21,728 bus. Out 
of 54,000 bus of wheat shipped from New 
York this week 21,000 were destined for 
London, 16,000 for Antwerp and 17,000 for 
Bremen. 

WHEAT-—The wheat market has been 
nervous and very irregular this week 
with sharp fluctuations in price. There 
has been a great deal of excitement over 
the conflicting reports in the Northwest 
and the amount of damage alleged to 
have taken place there. The short in- 
terest ran to cover on the first reports ol 
serious damage and the market advanced 
violently, reacted with equal violence 
and has been extremely unsettled 2nd 
irregular. This condition applies entire- 
ly to the speculative side of the market. 
The cash market has been flat and ‘ca- 
tureless and there is absolutely no «x- 
port interest. Quotations: 

No. 2 red spot, nom 
No, 1 macaroni...... 
No. 2 macaroni ....... 
No. 1 northern, spring, nominal ...........-. h, 
No. 2 northern, spring, nominal............-- % 
No. 2 hard winter .............0sceeeseseecee: m 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba........-...---+-++: is 
No. 2 northern, Manitoba...........-.------- 

No. 3 northern, Manitoba.............--+-++-- 


CORN — Market very quiet. The re 
ports regarding the growing crop ‘ve 
been quite favorable and but for ‘"¢ 
strength in wheat and oats prices would 
have undoubtedly shown response. F)'- 
eign markets are dull. There is no 
port business in sight. 

OATS-—Influenced by the reports of 
dry, hot weather in the Northwest 4d 
the advance in the western futures \"¢ 
market has shown an improvement '0 
spot stuff. 

RYE FLOUR — Quiet with no change 
in prices, quotations here still rangi»s 
from $3.85 per bb] in jute up to $4.50 per 
bbl in wood. 

MILLFEED — Some improvement '2 
tone and a little advance in prices from 
the extreme low of the last week. Ollc'- 
ings have not been so heavy either 0D 
the spot or from the interior and prices 
have advanced about $1@2 a ton from the 
icw point. The tone of the market at 
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June 29, 1910 


the advance seemed to be better. Quo- 
tations: - 


Spring bran, 100-Ib sacks, to arrive....% 
Standard middlings, 100 Ibs, to arrive. 








MiddHNGS sco caccessccces+ cess @27.60 
Oe ios. 140-Ib sacks, to arrive....... @28.10 
City bran, bulk at milis......... .@ 20.40 
City bran, 100-Ib sacke.......... ns tocar 
Heavy feed, OS ~e ee @'2 85 
Middlines. 200-Th sacks .... 20.107 28 50 


CORN GOODS-— Quiet and steady. The 
demand has been practically unchanged 
and the amount of domestic and export 
business is limited. Quotations: 









Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl... $....@3.30 
Hominy, as to bi per bbl... - 3.80@3.85 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl. + +-@3.4) 

Granulated white per bbl.. . 3,80@3.85 
fine yellow meal, in Soe oie 1.40@1.45 
ine white meal, in sacks... - 1.40@1.45 
Brewers’ meal, per 100 lbs.. eos 0+ --@1.69 
Grits, per 100 Ibs ........- pecieebalvedees 09.6: @1.70 





DETROIT, JUNE 25 


FLOUR—Prices for car lots in wood, 
per 196 Ibs: d 
Michigan patent, best........22+++++++++-$5.30@5.35 


Michigan patent, ordinary........-...++. 5.05@5.10 
Michigan straight .......0.sscccsseeerecs 4.95@5.00 
Michigan clear......-+++ Dbidibidasveseees 4:10@4.20 
Michigan low grade....... Ske eveccecccese 3.10@3.20 
Spring patent (Detroit made)............ 5.50@5.55 
Minnesota patent....... Sob odbc sacecccces 5.80@5.90 
Minnesota ClOar......cccceccecscccseceees 4.50@4.60 
PUTO TYC....ccccccccvccccccescccscccccees 4.35@4.40 
DFR TYO...cccccvecccscescsccvecccocccses 4.25@4.30 

0. . coaspdkbaedseemesiwesecéun eves 4.15@4.20 


ry 
MILLFEED—Prices for car lots, bulk, 
per ton (2,000 Ibs): 
Bran...... Prag cid Or’cked corn 24.50@24.75 


dlings..... 17.75@18.00 meal...... 24,50@24.75 
Mixed feed.. 19.25@19.50 Corn and oat 
Fine mid'lgs 22.25@22.50 chop...... 21.50@21.75 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Prices for car 
lots in wood: 






Rolled oats, 180 Ib8......sessccceseccess $....@4. 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs. - 3.20@3.30 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs ..... 2.90@2.95 
White granulated meal, 196 Ibs «+. 3.35@3.40 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs.............-- 3.00@3.05 
GRAIN—Closing prices, June 25: 
2 red wheat..... 0010644 2COFN .........000e 63% 
September.......006 100% 2yellowcorn ..... 65 
December.....ceeess 101. =‘ Standard oats..... i 
1 white wheat....... et SS a 80: 
Week’s receipts —Withdrawals— 
June 25 1909 June25 1909 
Flour, bbis.. 12,502 4,109 Gidsé« 4,756 
Wheat, bus.. 47,855 12,628 0,000 30,000 
Corn, bus... 5,731 19,617 13,649 8,824 
Oats, bus.... 28,940 ar 6,923 
Rye, bus.... 1,018 E23 wicks 744 
STOCKS (IN BUS) 
June 25 1909 June 25 1909 
Wheat.. 165,414 196,990 Oats..... 18,034 56,605 
Corn ... 159,722 99,525 Rye...... 633 16,844 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Receipts during week, 8,893 
bbls and 4,215,127, Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
16,000 sacks to London and 50 tons to 
Rotterdam, 
*Kansas Winter Spring City Mills 


Patent .... .scssases 4.65@5.00 5.35@5.60 4.75@5.15 
Straight... 4.75@4.90 4.35@4.50 4.50@4.85 4.40@4.65 
| eee @ 00@4.25 4.00@4.50 4.00@4.25 


Spring patent favorite brands, $5.75@6.00. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.75@6.00. 

*Per 196 lbs in sacks. 

RYE FLOUR-In small supply and 
steady but quiet. Quotations: $4.25@ 
4.40 per 196 lbs, in wood, for Pennsylva- 
nia and $4.16@4.35 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
for western, as to quality. 

MILLFEED — In better request and 
firmer under light offerings and stronger 
outside advices. Quotations: 


Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 


On 8008... .casadctvehbeagebesdstcasess $20.50@21.00 
TO arrive s:s6csties venssries «ss cane 20.00@20. 
Spring bran, in sacks, per ton, as to size of sacks— 

On S08.....sscecceccsscccecesccecees 20,50@21.00 
To arrive, lake and rail..... svesveses 20.50@21.00 
City mills’ produets, per ton— 

Winter bran in 100-Ib sacks ............ Nominal 

Spring bran in 100-Ib sacks.......... 20.50@21.00 

Middlings in 100-Ib sacks..... cvadeees 25.00@26.00 


OATMEAL—Quiet but steadily held 
under moderate offerings. Quotations: 


Ground oatmeal, wood........0..-...+0«-%.--.@5.17 
Patont-cut, WOOd..........0cssecccsecence sees @5.17 
Rolled, steam and kiln dried, wood...... 4.50@4.70 
Pearl barley, in saeks....... nprsp dias Aeane 2.50@4.15 
CORN PRODUCTS — Steady under 
moderate offerings, but trade slow. Quo- 
tations: 
Kiln-dried yellow meal, per bbl.......... 3. 


Kiln-dried yellow meal, per 100-lb sack... 1. 
Granulated yellow meal. per bbl... 3. 


sa 
ace 





SesssseaeRs 


Peat] homing, per Sil uh ata anes 
ominy, per 100-Ib sack............ 1.65@1.90 
ce hominy, per case ............ 1.25@1.40 
HEAT—With light offerings and un- 
favorable crop reports from the North- 
west, the market ruled very firm and 
Prioes advanced 8c on winter and 7c on 
ring varieties. Trade, however, quiet. 
stock aa ge ‘sues exports, 3h ; 
per ba pre ae osing prices, in car lots, 


. 3 
Yellow corn flour, | trash sack ........ 1.75@1 
sack 





EXPORT ELEVATOR 

No. 2 red...... 103@106 No.1N. Dul.... 1200121 

CORN-—In fair local request and the 
market firm and 1c higber under small 
supplies and stronger outside advices. 
Receipts, 27,000 bus; exports, nothing; 
stock, 6,994 bus. Closing prices: 

LOCAL OAR LOTS 

No. 2 yellow.... 6844@69 No 3 yellow.. 664@67 
Steam. yellow.. 67%@68 No.4 yellow. 63%a61% 

OATS—The market advanced ic under 
light offerings and a fair local trade de- 


mand. Receipts, 79,110 bus; exports, 
nothing; stock, 55,1388 bus. Olosing 
prices: 

LOCAL OAR LOTS. 
2 white ........ prt 3 white....... 43%@44 
Stnd. white.... 4446@45 Rejected ..... 394@42%4 





BOSTON, JUNE 25 


FLOUR-—Olosing prices, at wholesale: 


Patent, per carload: 
Minnesota, special............-..-- 
Minneapolis, standard............. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 





Patents Straight Clear 
och sidsines $5.15@5.40 $41.75@5.00 $4.50@4.75 
Indiana ........... 5.15@5.40 4.75@5.00 4.50@4.75 
Michigan.......... 5.15@5.40 4.65@5.00 4.50@4.75 
New York ......... 5.15@5.40 4.65@4.90 4.40@4 65 
Kansas, injute.... 5.00@5.50 ....@.... ....@.... 


MILLFEED — The demand for wheat 
feed, especially mixed feed, shows im- 
pevenon over the previous week. 

rices are held 50c per ton higher on 
most grades but this does not seem to 
limit the demand. A large amount of 
mixed feed for prompt and season ship- 
ment was sold during the latter part of 
the week, one miller’s representative re- 
porting sales of over 100 cars in one day. 
Other feeds are quiet with the market 
in most instances quoted lower. Gluten 
feed is offered at $2 per ton less than last. 
week. Hominy feed declined but after- 
wards was advanced 50c per ton. Stock 
feed dull and unchanged. There is no 
demand for oat hulls, the market being 
nominal. Cottonseed meal lower. Lin- 
seed meal offering in asmall way at 
slightly higher prices. Quotations, for 


shipment: 

In sacks— Ton In sacks— Ton 
Middlings.. . $23.25@27.50 Hom. feed..$..... @24.50 
Bran, winter ..... @21.25 Cottonseed 
Bran, spring ..... @20.50 mi 

Og..... ...-.@29.00 Lins’d meal 
Mixed feed.. 23.00@26.00 Stock feed 
Gluten feed. ..... @25.85 Oat hulls 





CEREAL PRODUOTS-— Offerings of all 
kinds of cereals are liberal. Oatmeal is 
held at an advance of 40c per bbl over 
the previous week with a quiet demand. 
Granulated and bolted corn meal 10c 
per bb! higher with a moderate demand. 
Feeding corn meal in fair demand with 
the market firmly held. Rye flour and 
grabam flour in light demand and un- 
changed in prices. Quotations, for ship- 














ment: In wood, per bb} 
Corn meal, granulated ..........-.+2+0+. $3.40@3.50 
Corn meal, bolted..........ceseeeseceee 3.30@3.40 
Corn meal, feeding, per bag............. 1.27@1.35 
Oatmeal, rolled... .ccccccccccescccecccs 4,.80@5.15 
Oatmeal, cut and ground ............... 5.25@5.65 
WG BE bon ovo es cee ccccvescccescwcccese 3.85@4.55 
@ EN ins seaned esto ncaebesdeuse 3.75@4.50 
PAPO TROD! cic c cvocccctovccccucsesceséecce + +-@3.70 
-—sTOCKS—— 
1910 1909 
Pins. DOG cscs ARANETA TR. casece © coesoce 
Flour, sacks oT: Si cnetece-. teesees 
Wheat, bus. 213,181 28,011 
Corn, bus... 68,939 87,152 
Oats, bus........ 14,606 4,583 
TOE DRE cacacoce: csvccce  SUOOO DEMME ccc ore 
Barley, bus...... 749 1,248 
i Mes Se “ER See kem | geese 
Corn meal, bbis.. 200 = 200°) 1.1...  seevee 
Oatmeal, cases.. 4,000 2,450 ...... ie 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 2,350 600 ...... «ssece- 
WEEK'S EXPORTS 
‘ -—Flour—~ Wheat Corn 
Destination bbls sacks bus bus 
iverpool....... 2 5,535 RS 
REE ncatopee soeses ME > hadvacs | .paeunee 
Copenhagen.... ...... 1,900 SOT Saks css 
p EEA, * ae ,200 
Hamburg....... ...-.- a nbbesne .sapanes 
Totals........ 2 13,061 31,949 25,200 


Since Jan.1.... 5.539 377,869 3,221,855 1,909,148 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 25 


FLOUR-—OClosing prices, in car lots, 
per 196 Ibs, wood: 




















Be BOGE... ccccscccscccossccecsecdovees $4.15@4.50 
FRO GEIR. oocccdevscccsescccsccevesce 3.70@4.00 
OGG CIB occ cnsconcvcepsvcaccocedseves 4.10@4.35 
NmGOr SOPEIGRE. ...0000ccccvccccceccscoce 4.40@4.55 
WGEE PROITD i. cc cvccecssescccccoreves 5.25@5.50 
Vinter pomas, special stencils.......... 5.55@5.70 
Cet ME OUOUD 6065555 penne ceectosase 3.90@4.10 
ty mallla’ G1ORT....ceccccccccocccccccess ++ +-@4.90 
City mills’ straight..............0+--+++ 00 5.45 
City mills’ patont...........sesececeeeee ++ --@5.75 
City mills’ best patent ...........-...-. +» --@6.00 
Hard winter clear ..........0+++seeesees 4.25@4.50 
winter straight ..........-+++++++: 4.85@5.10 
winter patent... ........--.e+ese0 5.15@5.40 
MM cits dachavtceeceinacatooecen 4.40@4. 

Spring straight............csccccceseves 5.10@5.25 
BNE DENNER cc cccechccsecceseucdncsoes 5.30@5.60 
Spring patents, special brands.......... 5.65@6.50 





WHEAT — Firm and bigher for the 
week; closing easy. Receipts for the 
week, 10,437 bus; exports, 16,000; stock 
175,428. Olosing prices: 
2 west., spot......... 99 July 


2 spot 
South., on grade.... 100 








' oats. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Quiet and about steady. Re- 
ceipts for the week 69,160 bus; exports, 
17,648; stock, 265,919. Olosing prices: 
Contract, spot........ Me ETE PE OEE 6344 

OATS—Firm, with a fair demand for 
all except low grades. Receipts for the 
week 67,065 bus; exports none; stock, 
221,838. Closing prices: 

White, No. 2*. 454@46 White, No. 4*... 42@43 
White, No. 3*. 4444@4514 Mixed, No. 2.... 44@444 
*As to weight. Mixed, No. 3.... 43@43% 


MILLFEED — Quiet but firm. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks per ton: spring 
middlings, $21.50@22.25; spring bran, 


$20.50@21; city miils, middlings, $22@23; 
city mills’ bran, $23@24. 





DULUTH, JUNE 27 


FLOUR — Mill quotations for car or 
round lots of flour, net per 196 lbs, f.o.b. 
Duluth: 





June 2’ 1909 
First patent, wood.......... $5.65@5.80 .20@6.30 
Second patent, wood........ 5.50@5.65 6.05@6.15 
Straight, wood.............. 5.35@5.50 5.90@6.00 
Fancy clear, jute ........... 3.70@3.90  4.60@4.70 
Second clear, jute .......... 2.70@2.90 4.10@4.20 


Low grade, jute......-...++. 2.40@2,60 

MILLFEED—Feed advanced 75c(@$1, 
the past week. The demand is good, 
due to the very poor outlook for hay and 
Pastures are getting so dry that 
stock requires feeding and with a con- 
tinuance of drouth further advances will 


be made. Prices per ton, f.o.b. Duluth, 
were: 
June 27 1909 

Bran, 200-Ib sacks. ......$18.00@19.00 $23.00@23.50 
Shorts, 200-Ib sacks...... 19.00@20.00 24.00@24.50 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks.. 21.00@22.00 24.50@25.00 
Red dog, 140-Ib jutes..... 26.00@27.00 26.00@27.50 
“Boston” mixed feed, 100 

WDBscénasccwsecsccsecsee 21,00@22.25  24.50@25.00 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
1910 bbls 1909 bbls 1908 bbls 


June 25...15,145 June 26...12,925 June 27.. 8,560 
June 18...11,090 June 19...12,995 June 20..11,955 
June 11...14,195 June 12...13,975 June 13.. 7,210 
June 4,... 4,385 June 5.... 3,600 June6... 7,830 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1910 bbls 1909 bbls 1908 bbls 
June 25... 714 June 26... 360 June 27... 
June 18... 225 June 19... 1,425 June 20... 225 
pS ae June 12... 1,785 June 3... ..... 
June 4.... ..... June5.... 715 June6.... .... ; 


WHEAT— Wheat continued its upward 
course last week, and the closing prices 
to-day, Monday, are the highest of the 
advance, being 6%c up from a week ago 
for July and 9%c for September. The 
very serious condition of the northwest- 
ern crop undoubtedly led to considera- 
ble speculative buying. Cash wheat con- 
tinues at unchanged premiums and trade 
is light. The eastern millers have not 
yet been drawn into the market by crop 
damage reports and shippers are finding 
no increase in cash demand as yet. 

CLOSING SPRING WHEAT PRICES 


-—— No. 1 northern——— 
Track Arrive July Sept 
4 98% 








Uc ds reat ceannkes 108% 108% 106 
BO ERE errr oer 118% 113% 111% 104% 
SUIS) cc a'cscnsd s dance 111 111 109 «101% 
po Be ae 113 113 111 104 
DU ict ecd cence nective 113% 113% 111% 104% 
Pens ann.6s4ebbaen 112% 112% 10% 105 
SUMO BT ..cccccccccccocvece 110% 11556 1196 108 
June 28, 1909 ............- Ree sence 127 (111% 
OLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 
. ‘No. 1 
iene Tank re day Sa 
WMO BO. inccccccesccccscscces 4 82 83 
Io ne vnoes at viczenaede es, 85 a4, fos 
SNL dvcada sisi secesave 8234 8234 4 84 
Se ischs ocsakevesonban 84 84 84 8544 
GN Whoa dccdccvevadeunds 844% 8444 84% 85% 
SURE beens cs cncavccnesce 85 i 
. REPRE 87% 87% 87% 
Jane 28, 1900. .....cccccceses 114% 114% 118% 101% 
DULUTH RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS “¥ WEEK 
-—Receipts—. —Shipments— 
June25 June 26 June25 June 26 
1910 1909 1910 1909 
bus bu bus bus 
Spring wheat.. 73,447 19,280 93,616 472,100 
Durum wheat.. 194,010 44,789 284,038 26,373 
GORD sceiseens 46,459 113,427 27,000 182,758 
OMEB inc ceccdece 188,637 47,269 159,262 68,375 
Rye ee 38,402 820 26,306 12.306 
Barley......... 221,873 .388 231,129 39,364 
laxseed ...... 15,368 oe | See 13,063 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
In Duluth-Superior elevators, in bus: 


June25 June 18 1909 
COP iecccances 113,076 93,617 79,804 
CD ccxdecsecces 1,687,422 1,605,504 203,166 
BiBissccsccscene 106,066 128,970 139 
Barley.........-- 303,334 312,590 34,497 
laxseed ........ 39,798 24,430 289,075 


WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and 


weekly receipts by grade: Receipts by 
—Wheat stocks— -—grade— 

June 25 June 26 June 25 June 26 

1910 1909 1910 1909 

bus bus cars cars 

RRO stcccscse 157,669 420,335 dene 
1 northern ..... 298,845 1,888,271 29 7 
2 northern ..... Be sicdcness 42 1 
DME ecttrecn téneddadi. cecdesess 15 1 
pabneedne 1,246,434 72,922 162 35 

PS) bin 196,930 251,361 bao 
Mc ccccves sveseesse csvcecees 1 
Velvet chaff.... .......-. saan 1 
mded ........ 74,712 98,168 enue eooe 
WER 6 cca cckin eceeteete 1 6 aig 
Totals........ 1,986,251 2,731,057 257 46 
FLAXSEED — Violent fluctuations 


characterized the flax market this week 
and it was constantly in a very nervous 


825 


condition, Reports from the country 
state that flax that is above ground is 
re the dry weather better than 
wheat, but it is claimed that a quantity 
of that seeded has not yet come up be- 
cause of the lack of moisture necessary 
to germination. Trading has been rather 
active but crushers have not been much 
in evidence, coming in and taking some 
seed now and then but leaving the trade 
mostly to others. The sharp fluctuations 
were most: pronounced in new crop op- 
tions and at times were so wide as to be 
startling. 
CLOSING PRICES 


Track Arr July Sept Oct 
cE eee eere 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.8344 1.73% 
Ge cous wuss ss 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.08 1.97 
TORO Bhan cccsccces 2.15 2.15 215 2.02 1.85% 
py aa 2.13 2.18 2.13 1.96 1.80 
Cs Se 2.13 2.13 2.13 1.89 1.738 
SD. FI a cccéccees 2.13 2.13 2.13 1.90 1.76 
GID cs cvetesess 16 2.16 2.16 2.01 1.89% 
June 28, 1909...... 1.76 1.76 1.75 1.47% 1.41% 


COARSE GRAIN CLOSE 


Daily closing prices of oats, rye and 
barley in Duluth: 


Oats Rye Barley 
No.3 white No.2 

CO WD ivenetinach en. dees @38. 67@70 51 @60 
WE Bang Fe vbeecsss: coud @ 67@70 51 @60 
SE I icacsacegack is ves @37% 67@70 51 @60 
oO Eee @3834 67@70 51 @60 
ps | Pree @39. 67@70 51 @60 
DMM Bis encn ceteds- vee @3934 67@70 51 @60 
SURG ST .orvicsaccridee vine @39 67@70 51 @60 
June 28, 1909....... 514%@5244 72@75 624@63% 


The following table shows the range of 
prices in Duluth wheat and flaxseed for 
the week ending June 27: 

—— Wheat 

-Spring— Durum ——Flaxseed———\ 

July Sept July Sept July Sept Oct 
95 80% 81 200 174 5 





ye ee 105 166 
High...... 113% 108 8784 8944 220 211 197 
TMM vcocies 105 95 80 81 200 174 165 
Close...... 113% 108 8744 8944 216 201 189% 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 28 


Quotations to-day by ——ae and 
outside mills for flour in carloads or 
round lots f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 


June 28 Year ago 
Standard patent, in wood ..$5.55@5.85  $6.25@6.45 
Second patent, in wood..... 5.40@5.70 6.15@6.30 
Fancy clear, in jute ........ 4.00@4.10 5.00@5.20 
First clear, in jute......... 3.25@3.89 4.70@4.90 
Second clear, in jute ....... 2.30@2.65 3.30@3.75 
Red dog, in jute............ 2.30@2.40  2,80@2.85 


Prices asked by northwestern mills 
including Minneapolis and outside, per 
280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per 
cent commission, were to-day (June 38): 


LONDON Last year 
2, rer 30s 9d@31s 33s @34s 6d 
Fancy clear....... 25s 3d@25s6d 31s 94@32s 3d 
First clear........ 23s @24s6d *28s 3d@32s 6d 
Second clear...... 16s 94@17s 23s @23s 3d 
*October shipment. 

GLASGOW 
MNGi a phe bcdk edo Oh00d+eeGue oe 30s 9d@31s 
First clear, standard............... 23s @24s 
MONON GINON wa kicesecccrscnveszace’ 16s 94@17s 

LIVERPOOL 
ONE ciivs cra wed fieied 48 knee ss vare 30s 64@30s 9d 
First clear, standard............... 22s 94@30s 3d 
DONG WRNOE coos carccscuvevarereve 16s 64@16s 9d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local 
and outside mills were, to-day, per 220% 
ibs, in guilders: 


RT PEP OCCT OP OCTET was 
RE NOE <c kip. ci wacze cave dids is aidevaste 8 @8 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 


tables: yLovR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 
1910 Bblis 1909 Bbls 1908 Bbls 
SE Ess: ecdaéax July 3...246,475 July 3....192,065 


June 25, 303,435 June 26..239,600 June 27..214,940 
June 18, 272,895 June 19..257,560 June 20..227,995 
June ll, 289,010 June 12..243,385 June 13..222,230 
FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 
Bbls 1909 Bblis 1908 Bbls 

July 3.... 18,450 July 3.... 18,075 
June 25. 13,750 June 26.. 25,000 June 27.. 25,940 
June 18. 4,325 June 19.. 10,230 June 20.. 26,885 
June ll. 9,267 Junel2.. 6,415 Junel13.. 25,140 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments 
of northwestern mills outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been, by weeks, 
in barrels: 


Week No. Capac- ——Output——._ —Exports— 
ending mills ity 1910 1909 1910 1909 
April 2.. 62 48,200 129,610 147,095 1,828 4,523 
April 9.. 62 44,850 128,015 122,695 2,215 2,905 
April 16. 60 44,400 141,205 131,630 4,230 4,190 
April 23. 59 43,800 128,095 a 5,965 3,955 
April 30. 60 42,800 138,355 151,015 5,515 2,795 
May 7... 59 48,600 161,930 151,120 2,760 3,480 
May 14.. 59 43,950 139,450 144,865 1,215 1,795 
May 21.. 59 43,650 140,365 134,695 605 6,350 
May 28.. 60 44,250 150,065 127,010 500 =1,700 
June 4.. 60 44,000 151,535 137,555 1,115 2,910 
June 11. 58 42,600 141,230 151,815 2,675 2,365 
June 18. 58 43,050 148,040 159,245 1,420 2,850 
June 25. 49 39,450 117,900 122,715 1,080 2,500 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed 
to-day (June 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days) per 2,000 lbs were reported as fol- 
lows by brokers: 





100-lb sacks Year ago 

Diecdkdsnddecnie vere $17.00@17.50 $19.50@20.50 
Standard middling: 18.50@1 20.50@22.00 
Flour middlings 22.00@23.00 24.00@26.00 
Red dog, 140-Ib jute... 23,00@24.00 28.00@28.50 
For feed in bulk, $1.25 less per ton is charged and 


in 200-lb sacks, $1 less. 





826 


‘ 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed 
is given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


June 28 Year ago 
Standard bran......... $22.00@22.50 -50@25.00 
Standard middlings... 23.00@24.50 25.50@27.00 
Plour middlings....... 26.00@28.00 29.00@31.00 
Red dog, 140-Ib sacks.. 28.00@29.00 33.25@33.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,009 lbs, bulk...... +ee+ $20.00@20,25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk..... 21.25@21.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk..... .00@ 22.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk..... 22.75@23.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks.... 17.50@18.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*........ -90@ 3.00 
Corn meal, white*..........+ssseeeees .00@ 3.10 
TO OR DU inc ss avervcericécses 3.80@ 3.90 
IO DOES, WONG tac cecicccsciveieseus 3.70@ 3.80 
GRORSM, BIG, WOR 6. ccvicg cscs cvcacses 3.50@ 3.60 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*............ 4.50@ 4.60 
Graham, standard, bbl*.............. 4.25@ 4.35 
Buckwheat flour, bbl*................ 5.75@ 5.80 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood................ 5.25@ 5.50 
Mill screenings, per ton.............. -00@ 10.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.......... 7.00@ 9.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton....... 9.00@10.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton.............. 10.00@ 12.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton............. 8,00@10.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibst..............0000-- 27.50@28 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sackst... 28,50@29.00 


*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwise stated 
sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. . 

+Oar lot prices. Less than car lots, $1.50 per ton 
additional. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 28.—July wheat in Minneapolis 
has moved within a range of 6%c for the 
week, and September 9°%c. The feature 
of tbe market has been the sharp advance 
in September, which to-day reached 19%c 
above recent low point. 

Interest of traders is, of course, cen- 
tered in the growing wheat in North Da- 
kota, with crop reports uniformly bull- 
ish. 

Compared with last Tuesday, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern are 1*%c higher, July 1%c, 
and September 5c. 

Milling demand for cash wheat to-day 
was not as active as on Monday. City 
millers were the best buyers. 

No. 1 northern sold at 1@3%c over 
July, the top price being paid for choice 
wheat in cars that could be run out to 
country points. No. 2nortbern sold at 
le under to 1c over July and No. 3 at 1@ 
8c under. No. 1 hard commands a premi- 
um of 1c over No. 1 northern. 

Choice wheat to arrive is quoted at 3c 
over July. 


The appended table shows closing 
pastes in cents per bushel, at Minneapo- 
is, of No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, 
No. 3, No. 1 velvet chaff, July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat: 


June lnor 2nor —No.3— 1V.C., July Sept Dec 
17... .106% 104% 10174@ 103% 102% 10434 9454 92% 
18...106°% 104% 101°4@103% 101% lt 4% 94 92 4 
20...109% 107 103°4@ 106% 10334 10634 9734 -96% 
21...114% 112% 109'4@11154 1096 112% 103% 101% 
22...111% 109% 105%4@ 108% 104% 108%4 100% 99 
23...118% 111% 1074@110% 106% 110% 102% 100% 
24...112% 110% 106°4@1087% 105% 109% 103% 101% 
8 





INN 


25...112, 110 107 @109 10534 109% 103% 1017 
27...118%4 111% 108 @110% 107% 111% 106% 105 
28...116% 114% 1094@113 10 4 113% 109 108 
29t. 12954 12754 12554@126% 127% 12774113 110% 
mati 10494 80% ..... 


30T. .106%4 104% 100 @103 
71909. 11908. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat 
in Minneapolis were: 
No.1 No.2 No.3t 
June 22..81 79 80% 
June 23.. 83 81 e 
June 24.. 83 = 81 80 
tAverage of cash sales. 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapo- 
lis by weeks ended Saturday were: 


No.1 No.2 N.3t 
June 25..83 81 .... 
June 27.. 85 83 8&2 
June 28.. 8734 85% 85 









RECEIPTS June 26 
June25 June 18 1909 
Wheat, bus...... 1,288,710 1,136,780 1,101,100 
Flour, bbls... 3,100 6,800 5,193 
Millstuff, tons 445 490 
Corn, bus.... 130,200 140,000 211,120 
Oats, bus 223,520 224,280 200,200 
Barley, bu 287,820 302,260 379,500 
Rye, bus... 16,800 16,920 26,400 
Flax, bus....... : 35,100 36,800 7,400 
SHIPMENTS June 26 
June 25 June 18 1909 

Wheat, bus......... . 395,460 425,880 480,870 
PaO ER ss coccence 293,487 275,683 267,731 
Millstuff, tons...... 9,104 8,972 6,810 
CONE, BEB ce csvcccces 131,890 214,170 173,900 
Bs cacotee 213,280 255,000 222,780 
Barley, bus......... 302,280 294,120 275,880 
MR i cvecasseee 11,700 27,300 9,600 
BE WR ches nnave é 12,100 22,000 5,320 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending 


Saturday, the We ae of wheat by cars 


were as follows, with comparisons: 
, June 26 June 27 
June25 Junel8 1909 1908 
No.2 hard .cccccccves 112 69 9 1 
No, 1 northern....... 281 247 392 138 
No, 2 northern....... 377 —s Bll 284 322 
TOs Bec cuscessusceeres 101 106 162 187 
BOs Givcavancncsccesve -_ oak 22 58 
Rejected ............. 9 13 30 22 
No grade............. 7 4 10 il 
Totals spring...... 887 750 909 739 
ard winter......... 55 57 4 
Macaroni ............ 145 = 104 226 
pS BRET RST 35 27 31 


Pereeerrrreer see eee ee 


Wes 
Velvet chaff.......... 78 70 37 


HONE Newvaccisenses 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Ohamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 





June 26 
June25 Junel8 June il 1909 

No.lhard. 690,338 730,021 738,915 365,157 
No. 1lnor.. 2,189,073 2,435,567 2,667,505 2,612,147 
No.2nor.. 878,208 939,654 1,076,677 361,449 
Others.... 1,726,095 1,869,339 2,007,797 1,630,147 
Totals.. 5,483,714 5,974,581 6,490,924 4,968,900 
In 1908.... 2,737,926 970,514  .cccccce 


2,813,049 2, 
In 1907.... 12,249,362 12,132,875 12,132,875 
Iu 1906.... 11,958,617 12,135,112 12,135,112 


COARSE GRAINS 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Min- 
—— during the week were, per 


seeeceee 


bushel: 

Corn -Oats— -—Rye— Barley 
June 22. 54 @54% 3674038 % 68@72' ‘50@60 
June 23. 55 @56 3474@38 69@73 50@60 
June 24. 55%4@56 38 @39 70@74 50@60 
June 25. 55%@56% 384405 70@74 50@60 
June 27. 55 @56 374@39% 70@73 50@60 
June 28. 55 @56 3754@39 70@73 51@61 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: 





June 26 
June 25 June 18 1909 
OOEM. cesesccvscevens 82,368 126,421 40,666 
Oats........ 366,664 392,052 661,764 
BONY cccvcecccovees 500,264 458,099 131,619 
BGs cdscccececsseves 139,562 174,835 ; 
Pu issscesave oveds 53,200 110,294 6,319 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Olosing prices of July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day 
of the week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 





Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
22 24 25 27 28 
Minneapolis ....108%4 110 109% 111% 113% 
Duluth... -109 =111% 110 11072 113% 116 
Chicago. . . 957% 975% 98% 98% 100% 101% 
St. Louis... 93% 95% 96 9634 98% % 
New York 0284 104%% 105% 10572 10754 108% 
Kansas City .... 89% 91% 91 91% 04 94% 
Winnipeg....... 94 94 94% 95% 100% 102% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Minneapolis ....100% 102% 103% 103% 106% 109 
Duluth 104 104 105 108 






eens 101 111% 
Chicago.. - 95% 97% 98% 98% 100% 101% 
St Louis ....... 99% 95% 96% 97% ..... 4 
New York... 101% 102% 103% 104% 10084 107% 
Kansas City .... 14 6 92% 923% ..... 0544 
Winnipeg... 49054 490% 190% t915¢ 196° t98%4 


CASH WHEAT 
Minneapolis *...11174 113% 112% 112 118% 116% 
i$ ..-11l 113 113% 112% 115% 1183 
108% 109% 109 110% 113% 





ee eee 100% 100% 104 103% 103% 103 
eS 100% 101 102 102 103% 108 
Kansas City— 
jp PPTL 102 100% 101% 101% 101% 100% 
i. rr 92% 92% 98 94% 94%%..... 
Milwaukee*..... 13156. 208 138 TTR tess 115% 
Toledo—2 red...10554 106 105 104% 104% ..... 
Winnipeg*........... 9434 9534 100 101% 


peg* 91 
*No. 1 northern. tOctober. 





Flour Exports 


New YORE, June 28. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 


the weeks ending on the following dates 
June 26 

June 25 June 18 June 11. 1909 

exe 57,204 


3,009 
21,329 


were: 
Destination— 


27,904 19,137 23,855 








San Domingo ....... 
Other West Indies... 
Central America .... 
Ms c604n konbesaes 
Other So. America. . 
B. N. America....... 
BeBinices 6es2 cateee 
CED sca kabaesesase 








TOON: 06 btexasauhe 131,461 112,710 139,512 156,331 
*Including 19,000 bbls to Porto Rico. 





Primary Receipts 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at the 
points named were as below for the week 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 





Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago............-. 182,900 1,663,050 1,314,700 
Milwaukee........... 74,580 126,560 171,000 
147,750 221,240 
65,230 165,095 
406,245 217,600 
70,600 500 
3,256 28,935 
286,000 34,500 
274,572 197,075 
3,043,268 2,375,645 
° 3,403,814 2,757,249 
Last year ............ 1,504,850 2,900,247 2,422,625 








MILLER 


TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on fiour from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











From —_ 

Phila- New- 

New Bos- Balti- del- Mon- port 
To— York ton more phia treal News 
Aberdeen ......-. 12.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
Amsterdam ...... 7.50 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.50 
Antwerp ......--. 11.25 9.00 10.00 9.00 9.00..... 
Belfast c.ccccsoos acces singe EE sae ta vcceb aeaue 
Bremen... ooo 










Dc ccccccccis : BAD siven dspta etese etees 
| re o00ne: SPO seine veces these 
Christiania....... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 ..... 
00 16.00 15.00 16.00 ..... 
ae 
bY Bete 
14.00 13.00 
9.00 8.00 
18.00 18.00 
12.00 11.00 
10.50 ..... 
21.00 21.00 
eeeee 9.00 9.00 
5.00 7.00 6.00 
8.00 10.00 9.00 
oe ccoee 16.75 15.84 
Manchester. WOO OP vecie ices 
Newcastle.. .00 13.00 14.00 13.00 
Rotterdam 50 8.00 8.00 8.00 
eee --- 18.05 19.00 19.05 
Southampton EP ave be: dined whee 
D wcoee - 14.00 15.00 16.00 16.00 


Bi 
s 


tet 
St. John’s, N. cooee 15.00 12,50 ..... 
Owing to frequent changes these rates are sub- 
ject to confirmation. The same rates apply from 
Norfolk as Newport News. 


ALL-RAIL RATES, MINNEAPOLIS 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis east- 
ward are given below, together with the 
proportions of. through rates from Chi- 
cago, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— A B To— ; we 
Akron, O..... 18.5 8.5 Lafayette..... 16.0 6.0 
Albany, N. Y. 24.5 16.2 Lima, O...... 18.0 8.0 
Allegheny, Pa. 18.5 9.2 Lynchburg... 22.0 13.7 
Ashtabula, O. 18.5 8.7 Louisville.... 19.0 9.0 
Baltimore.... 22.0 13.7 Muncie, Ind.. 18.0 38.0 
Binghamton... 22.0 13.7 NewCastle,Pa 18.5 8.7 
Bluffton, O... 18.0 8.0 New York.... 25.0 16.7 
Boston ....... 27.0 18.7 Norfolk, Va.. 220 13.7 
Buffalo....... 18.5 9.2 Oil City, Pa.. 18.5 9.2 
Cincinnati.... 18.0 8.0 Parkersburg.. 20.0 10.0 
Cleveland... .. 18.5 8.5 Philadelphia... 23.0 14.7 
Corning, N. Y. 22.0 13.7 Pittsburg..... 18.5 9.2 
Columbus .... 18.5 8.5 Portland, Me. 27.0 18.7 
Dayton, O.... 18.0 8.0 Rochester,N.Y 22.0 13.7 
Detroit ....... 18.0 8.0 Sandusky,O.. 18.5 8.5 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 18.5 9.2 Schenectady... 24.5 16.2 
Elmira, N. Y. 22.0 13.7 Seranton..... 23.0 14.7 
Erie, Pa...... 18.5 9.2 Syracuse, N.Y. 22.0 13.7 
Fort Wayne.. 18.0 8.0 Springfield,O. 18.0 8.0 
Fostoria, O... 18.0 8.0 Toledo, O..... 18.0 8.0 
Hornelisville.. 22.0 13.7 Utica, N. Y... 23.0 14.7 
Indianapolis.. 16.0 6.0 Wash’ton,D.C 22.0 13.7 
Jamestown... 18.5 9.2 Wheel’g,W.V 18.5 9.2 
Kokomo, Ind. 16.0 6.0 Youngsto’n,O 18.5 8.7 


A—Through rate from Minneapolis. B—Propor- 
tion of through rates applying from Chicago. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Transfer are as fol- 
lows in cents per 100 Ibs: 





‘o— ‘o— 
BE cb sek cxard¥s 22.5 Philadelphia....... 21.0 
Baltimore.......... 20.0 Philadelphia*...... 18.5 
Baltimore* ........ 17.5 Pittston............ 21.0 
Binghamton........ 20.0 Portland........... 25.0 
25.0 Portland*.......... 19.5 
19.5 nxsutawney..... 20.0 
16.5 NE +0 s cdeccace 29.5 
20.0 Richfield Springs.. 22.5 
20.0 Rochester.......... 20.0 
16.5 Rockland .......... 25.0 
20.0 Schenectady........ 22.5 
20.0 Seranton.......... - 21.0 
24.5 Stanstead...... sees 25.0 
18.5 Syracuse........... 20.0 
Mount Morris...... Sy ee oxecevs sconces 22.5 
Newport News*?... 19.5 Utica............... 21.0 
New York.......... 23.0 Wayland........... 20.0 
New York*......... 19.5 ilkes-Barre....... 21.0 
Ogdensburg........ 25.0 Chicago (local)..... 10,0 


Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. fAll-rail. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


The attached table shows the freight 
rates on flour in sacks, cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Cairo, Denver to points named: 





r From 
Kansas St. Den- 

To— Chgo City Louis Cairo ver Mpls 
Jacksonville... 33 33 36 2 70 46.4 

@con........ 36 28 26 73 49.4 
Birmingham... 32 32: 24 22 69 45.4 
Montgomery... 32 32, 2 22 69 45.4 
Selma........ -32 32 24 #2 6 45.4 
Mobile *....... 23 2 18 4 46 25 
Pas... .-2000 40 40: 32 30 77 53.4 
Atlanta....... 34 34 26 24 “71 7.4 
Savannah..... 33 33; 53 2 70 sues 
pT eee are es 28 se ‘6 avec 
Augusta....... 34 36 330 26 —iCC (‘ke HO 
Columbia, 8.0. 40 32 32032 Soak 
Charleston.... 33 6&6 2 we 


*Rate on feed is 2c less, except from Cairo and 
Denver. From Cairo, feed rate is 14e and from 


Denver it is 72c. 

Other flour rates are: To Augusta, from Indian- 
apolis, 32c per 100 lbs; from Memphis, 22c. To 
Columbia, from Cincinnati, on flour and feed, 30c: 
from St. Louis, on feed, 37¢. To Charleston, from 
Indianapolis, on flour and grain, 29c. To Mobile 
from Detroit, on flour, 26c and on feed, 24c. 


Philadelphia. 
> an 


June 29, 1910 


TOLEDO 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
Ibs, from Toledo to points named, are ag 


follows: Dom- Dom 

rt estic estie 
Boston ...... 14.50 18.00 Elmira............ 13.00 
New York... 14.50 16.00 MSO.......... 3.00 
Philadelphia. 13.50 14.00 Binghamton....... 13.00 
Baltimore... 12.50 13.00 Mt. Morris........ 13.00 
Norfolk...... 12.50 13.00 hester......... 13.00 
Newp’t News 12.50 13,00 Emporium........ 13.00 
Richmond...... ee. | 8.50 
Lynchburg........ 13.00 Pittsburg......... 8.50 
Utica.............. 14.00 Wheeling ......... 8.50 
BIA, 5 55 ctiacces BOGS - OGRE ioc. ccs cc cee. 8.50 


KANSAS OITY 
Following are rates on flour for domes- 
tic shipment all-rail from Kansas City to 
points named: 


New York......... 28.70 Scranton.......... 26.70 
Bos : 2. 





Os 
Philadelphia ...... 5. 
Pittsburg.......... i 
Syracuse.......... 25.70 Ol 20.50 
Virginia com.points 25.70 - 17.00 


FEED—Feed rates to eastern points are uni- 
formly le under flour rates quoted in foregoing 
table, being based on le less per 100 lbs to the 
Mississippi river crossings. 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to ports named, are: 

Boston ............ 26.00 Philadelphia ...... 2 


00 
New York......... 26.00 Baltimore ......... 
Virginia 50 


5. 
4.00 

Points to which lake-and-rail rates are available 
take 2c under above via that routing. 

June 27, current rates on flour in sacks, 
lake and rail, prompt shipment, via At- 
lantic ports, Kansas City to ports named, 
were as follows: 
Aberdeen.......... 36.00 
Amsterdam........ 31.00 
cocccccses WOO EE 

34.00 













eee 


eeeeceeee 





tte: 
36.00 Southampton. . 32, 
On certain ports, lower rates may be had through 
Gulf ports. 
Rates apply only on carload minimum of ‘6,000 
Ibs, unless capacity of car is less. 


8T. LOUIS 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, in cents 






er 100 lbs, from St. Louis or East St. 

uis to foreign ports, all-rail: 
Amsterdam........ 25.00 Dundee............ 29.00 
Antwerp .......... 23.00 London........... 23.00 
- 25.00 Rotterdam........ 24.00 
- 25.50 Copenhagen ....... 31.00 
- 24.00 B: pee iiéisees 25.00 
26.00 | a 24.00 
22.00 Christiania.... 31.00 

. 29.00 
rates 2c under above. 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour for export, 
in sacks, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ......... 15.00 Boston............ 
Philadelphia ...... 14.00 Baltimore......... 
Newport News .... 13.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in 
sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 


15.00 
13.00 








New York......... 19.70 Seranton.......... 17.70 
Boston............ 21.70 Baltimore..... 16.70 
Philadelphia ...... 17.70 Washington ...... 16.70 
Pittsburg 13.50 Detroit............ 10.50 
Buffalo.... -- 13.50 Newport News 16.70 
Albany............ 19.20 Richmond, Va..... 16.70 
Syracuse.......... 16.70 Rochester......... 16.70 
All Virginia com- Cleveland.......... 11.50 

mon points...... 17.00 Indianapolis ...... 7.50 

MILWAUKEE 


The following rates on flour and jeed 
for domestic shipment lake and rai! from 
Milwaukee to points named: 


New York......... 14.70 Seranton.......--. )2. 7 
BOOB... 22 ocrceve -70 Baltimore.......- 1.70 
Philadelphia ...... 12.70 Washington....... | 3.70 
Pittsburg ......... Detroit........... 8.00 
DN eee 14.20 Rochester.......-- 7 
Syracuse .......... 11.70 Cleveland.........- 0 


Virginia com, pts. 13.70 
ne fl ee 12.70 

The following rates on flour and ‘: ed 
for domestic shipment all rai] from Mil- 
waukee to points named: 


Pittsburg ......... 9.20 Detroit.........--- 8.00 

Virginia com. pts. 13.70 Cleveland........- 0) 

Washington...... . 13.70 Louisville........- 00 
DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
lbs, are as follows from Detroit to tne 
points named: 

New York......... 16.00 Boston.......--.-- 18.00 
-e-- 14.00 Newport News.... 1°.” 
ttsburg.......... 10.50 Uticm........-.---- 14.00 
POstaes ..<vccevce 18.00 Baltimore.......-. 19.0 








New London pe wy J Co., Willmar, 
Minn: Crop situation is favorable, °x- 
cept on light, sandy soil. There the da™- 
age is considerable, possibly one-thi rd 
to one-half, but rains will help even '5 
that poor soil. Where they have heavy 
clay soil there is no danger but what the 
crop will come out even far ahead of ©x- 
pectations. The dry seasons throughout 
our territory are the ones that bring 5 
the biggest yields and the best quality. 
We talked over the ’phone with several 
different points this morning (June ~' 
and locally with business men, and every 
one reports the crops, especially - 
small grains, in splendid condition wit 
every indication of a good yield. 
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June 29, 1910 
INCREASING WHEAT YIELDS 


What One Station Has Done—By Prof. 
G. I. Christie, Purdue Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


The following address was delivered 
before the Federation mass convention 
by Prof. G. I. Christie, superintendent 
of the Agricultural Extension of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind: 

When it is considered that the produc- 
tion of food producing cereals is not 
keeping pace with consumption, that 
the amount of cereals and meat export- 
ed to foreign markets is ig decreas- 
ing, that there is every evidence ofa 
continued increase in the population of 
the United States and that the limit of 
tillable agricultural lands has been 
nearly reached, one is forced to conclude 
that the American people are confront- 
ed with a serious problem and that its 
only solution lies in developing methods 
of increasing the production of the soil. 

Wheat is one of the staple crops and is 
the basis of breadstuffs. Therefore, any- 
thing that can be done to increase the 
total production of wheat means much 
to all classes of people. 

The average yield of wheat in the Uni- 
ted States for the past 10 years has been 
about 13.4 bus-per acre. This is nota 

rofitable yield and must be increased. 

n Great Britain for a similar period the 
average yield of wheat has been 34 bus 
per acre, while in Germany it has been 
about 28 bus. In Great Britain and 
Germany natural conditions for the 
growing of wheat are no better than 
those in the wheat belt of the United 
States, but the attention given by the 
farmers to the care of the soil and the 
crop is very much greater than that giv- 
en by the American farmers. Similar 
care in the securing of suitable varieties 
selection of the seed, preparation an 
feeding of the soil will give a marked in- 
crease in yields on American soils. At- 
tention is called to some work conduct- 
ed along these lines by the Indiana Ex- 
periment Station. 


SECURE THE BEST VARIETY OF WHEAT 


Experiments conducted at the Purdue 
Experiment Station show a wide differ- 
ence in the yielding power of varieties of 
wheat. The following table shows some 
of the higher and lower yielding varie- 
ties tested. The best half dozen varie- 
ties have averaged over 11 bushels per 
acre above the poorest half dozen, and 
the difference between the best and poor- 
est is over 18 bushels per acre. 

Average yields of some of the highest 
and lowest yielding varieties of wheat: 





Highest Bus per Lowest Bus per 
yielders— acre yielders— acre 
DD ..00sccwenmnes 37.2 Diamond Grit...... 19.0 
Winter King....... 34.9 Early Arcadia...... 20.5 
Gold Coin ......... ME EE we sasdcacheeese 22.2 
Grains 0’ Gold..... 32.8 White Golden Cross 24.1 
Mealy.. occ ce eevee a SEEN Gab veces cows 24.5 
Niagara.......... 32.2 Old Iron Clad....-.. 24.5 
Farmer's Friend... 32.1 Pedigree Early..... 25.0 
Tennessee Fultz... 31.9 Velvet Chaff....... 25.0 
Poole...... seeseseee 30.8 Kharkov........... 27.5 
Dawson's Golden Winter Fife........ 27.6 
Unalt .....Jcvaven mee wer 
_ Average ......... 24.0 

Average.......... 32.8 


While the results of this test are ap- 
plicable in a direct way only to Indiana, 
where conditions are similar to those 
under which the test was made, yet they 
illustrate very forcibly the wide differ- 
ences that may exist between varieties. 
They emphasize the point that variety 
tests should be made in every state and 
the results made known to every wheat 
grower. 

_ Thousands of farmers are now grow- 
ing inferior varieties. By substituting 
high yielding varieties in place of the 
poor ones now being grown a,tremen- 
dous increase in the total amount of 
wheat produced could be made. Farm- 
ers, millers and experiment station men 
Will do well to give attention to this 
point and to do everything in their pow- 
er to have grown the best and highest 
yielding varieties of wheat. 

GRADE THE 8EED WHEAT 


The selection of large and well ma- 
tured kernels is an important means of 
creasing the yield of wheat and should 
soa the attention of every farmer. 
generous experiments have been con- 

ucted comparing the yields of heavy 
and light seed, and the results show that 
it pays well to use large, plump seed. 


HEAVY AND LIGHT SEED 
Bus. per acre— Diff. in 


Station— h i 
innesota........... 29.4 ry i ir Yb 
ebraska............ 27.9 22.8 5.1 

6 MOOS osc cictkichace 27.1 25.2 1.9 
ccpagatg EEO ORG 38.6 33.7 4.9 
Averages .......... 30.7 26.6 4.1 


an the above table it is seen that the 
. renee in favor of heavy seed is from 
> 5.1 bushels, with an average for all 
«periments of 4.1 bushels. From this 
th cn amply justified in concluding 
at it 8 to carefully and thoroughly 
rade all wheat to be used for seed. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘The simplest and most practical way 
of grading seed on the farm is by means 
of the fanning mill. Every farmer who 
grows small grain crops should have 
one. However, where a fanning mill can- 
not be had the wheat may be cleaned at 
the grain elevator or mill. 


ROTATION NECESSARY 


Wheat should never be grown on the 
same land continuously. To get good 
results some kind of a rotation must be 
practiced; that is, it must be alternated 
with one or more other crops. What 
these crops should be and how many 
different ones should be included in the 
rotation will depend upon a number of 
factors, among which are the kinds of 
farming carried on, the climatic condi- 
tions, the kind of soil and its degree of 
fertility, the kinds of crops that the 
local conditions will best produce, and 
the extent to which they can be profit- 
ably used in the system of farming fol- 
lowed. One thing, however, is well es- 
tablished and that is that-some kind of a 
legume, usually clover, should have a 
prominent place in the rotation. 

In the crop rotation experiments car- 
ried on by the Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion during the last 20 years, a number 
of rotations including wheat have been 
studied. A comparison of those at the 

resent time shows some very interest- 
ng results and makes it clear that con- 
tinuous wheat culture and the culture of 
wheat in exclusive grain crop rotations 
are not good practices. The experiments 
along this line also go to prove that to 
get the best results wheat must be al- 
ternated with other crops and that the 
rotation must contain some kind ofa 
legume. 

The following table shows the average 
wheat yields per acre for 20 years se- 
cured in a number of different rotations 
at this station, with and without fertili- 


zation: Corn, Corn, 

oats. oats, 

Contin- Corn Corn, wheat wheat, 

Treat- uous and oats, and clover 
ment— wheat 


wheat wheat clover & grass 
Unfertilized.. 15.6 14.2 165 19.8 16. 
Fertilized .... 21.0 25.8 23.9 27.3 24.2 


Averages... 19.2 21.9 21.4 24.8 21.7 

In this comparison every factor except 
crop rotation is eliminated on the un- 
fertilized plats, and the differences 
shown are attributable to the effect of 
the rotation only. The results show 
clearly that clover has a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect in the rotation and that con- 
tinuous grain worene gives consider- 
ably smaller yields. n the fertilized 

lats the difference in favor of rotation 
is still greater and tbe four-course rota- 
tion containing clover is again decidedly 
the best. The average increase due to 
fertilization in continuous wheat culture 
is only 5.4 bushels per acre, while the 
average increase in all the rotations is 
8.5 bushels per acre. The results also 
show that with liberal fertilization, good 
wheat crops can be grown in almost any 
kind of a rotation, but the average cost 
per bushel is greater. 


IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE FOR WHEAT 


The Indiana Experiment Station has 
conducted extensive experiments with 
fertilizers for wheat. These experiments 
have been carried on in various counties 
of the state and on most types of soil. 
The results obtained have been most uni- 
form and universally in favor of fertili- 
zation, giving in every instance a hand- 
some profit over and above the cost of 
the fertilizer. 

The following table shows the results 
obtained in the different counties of the 
state. 


RESULTS OF FERTILIZERS ON WHEAT 


—Yield bus per acre— Cost of In- 

Unfer- Fer- fertilizer crease 

County— tilized tilized peracre per acre 
Seott.......... 4 31.0 $3.60 $24 95 
Fayette ....... 13 23.0 2.50 8.50 
Ripley ........ 20 6 283 3.30 7.75 
Sullivan ...... 20.0 34.0 3.90 11 00 
Clinton ....... 15.3 35.0 3.90 19.60 
DeKalb ....... 21.6 27.0 3.90 5.40 
Bartholomew. 6.3 14.7 3.90 8.40 
Johnson ...... 13.1 25.0 3.90 11.90 
Tippecanoe... 19.2 26.0 3 90 6.80 
St. Joseph .... 30.8 38.7 3.90 8.00 
Average..... 16.4 28.0 3.67 7.55 


In the above table it will be noted that 
the increase in yield on the fertilized 
plats ranges from 5.4 to 27 bushels per 
acre. At market prices the value of the 
increase varies from $5.40 in DeKalb 
county to $24.95 in the Scott county ex- 
periment, with an average value for the 
increase for all the tests of $7.55. 

The general practice in Indiana is to 
follow corn with wheat. The wheat is 
sown late in the fall after the corn has 
matured and has drained the soil of all 
the readily available plant food. The 
young wheat plant, in order to make a 
strong growth and withstand winter 
conditions, must bave a good supply of 
readily available food for its use. To 
supply this, an application of fertilizer 
should be made. That it pays to do so 
is clearly demonstrated in the above 


ble. 
Many of the soils of southern Indiana 


are lacking in pbosphorus. When this 
element is supplied, a marked increase 
in the yield is obtained, as is seen in the 
results of the tests in Scott, Fayette and 
Sullivan counties. 


A STATE CAMPAIGN ORGANIZED 


From a study of the foregoing data it 
is readily seen that the yield of wheat 
can be easily and materially increased. 
It is also evident that means should be 
employed to present information on 
wheat growing to the farmer and urge 
the application of improved methods. 
How this can best be done must neces- 
sarily be worked out in each state ac- 
cording to existing conditions. 

In In jiana a campaign for more and bet- 
ter wheat is being planned and carried 
on by the State Millers’ Association and 
the Purdue Experiment Station. The ex- 
periment station has prepared a circular 
on wheat growing. his is being print- 
ed and distributed through the co-opera- 
tion of the association and the station. 
Wheat improvement special trains are 
being arranged for over the railroads of 
the state. Exhibits with special litera- 
ture are being placed in the schools, at 
county fairs and at district farmers’ 
short courses. By these and other means 


the attention of the people of the state 


will be directed towards this most im- 
portant subject and it is felt that a great 
good will be accomplished. 


MANITOBA 
(Continued from page 822.) 


otber grains. The little trading that 
takes place in flaxseed is of an erratic 
character, and it is not safe to base busi- 
ness on the daily quotations. The clos- 
ing price of No. 1 northwestern June 
flaxseed at the week-end was $1.80, as 
compared with $1.65 the previous week. 

Cash wheat in the Winnipeg market 
bas been quiet, but trading in futures 
has been excited and ona large scale. 
The demand for al] grades of cash wheat 
except No. 1 northern has been very 
poor, and for some of the lower grades 
it has been almost impossible to find 
buyers, even amidst the excitement 
caused by the advances on futures. 
However, the quantity of these grains is 
inconsiderable. ‘The movement from the 
country continues liberal, though not 
larger than expected. 

The following were the closing prices 
of wheat in the Winnipeg market on 
each day of the week: 

ash——__-—— Futures—— 








In 2n.383n June July Oct. 
3 90% .... 92% 98 88 
9634 9834 .... 96 963% 92% 
94 90% .... 98% 94 90% 
4 691... 98% 9124 90% 
: 94% 9134 a7ig 9454 9474 90% 
9534 93 8944 95% 95% 91% 


All prices are for in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


THE CROPS 


The intense heat which for more than 
a week was gradually drawing the grow- 
ing grain near the danger point has now 
been ameliorated by several good, heavy 
showers in most parts of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and reports from the 
country are very satisfactory. Some dis- 
tricts still need more rain, but hardly 
any damage has been done. In places 
the wheat is about three feet high, and 
the average is now about two feet. A 
few districts report the wheat heading 
out. 

SASKATCHEWAN ACREAGE 


The Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture has completed its estimate of the 
acreage sown to barley and flax in the 
province this year. The estimate shows 
the barley area a little less than last 
year, but flax shows quite an increase. 
The decrease in barley is 6,900 acres, 
while last year there was an increase of 
14,000 acres. The increase in flax is 74,- 
090 acres, as compared with an increase 
of 54,000 acres in 1909. According to the 
report the standard condition of the 
crops in Saskatchewan this year is high- 
erthan that of 1909, and the different 
crop districts range quite evenly. 


NOTES 


The total stock of wheat in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur is still 
more than 3,000,000 bus, as compared 
with about 1,500,000 a year ago. 

It has been announced at the Canadi- 
an Northern Railway offices in a 
that the company will make a thoroug 
investigation into the alleged irregulari- 
ties in its Port Arthur elevator, which 
is under lease to a private company. 


R. W. MORRISON. 
Winnipeg, June 27. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A building permit was taken out this 
week by the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., covering construction work to the 
value of $40,000. This sum will be ex- 





pended on a new flour warebouse of two 
stories and two reinforced concrete and 
steel fireproof storage tanks of 150,000 
bus capacity. 


The latter will be 100 feet 
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high and will be built next to the pres- 
ent elevator. This will give the milla 
total storage capacity for grain alone of 
300,000 bus in Vancouver, in addition to 
the storage capacity of 200,000 bus the 
company already has in Alberta. The 
capacity of the flour mill will be doubled 
next year so it will be capable of turning 
out 500 bbls a day. 

Some months back the mill decided to 
double its capacity, but owing to the 
illness of E. Hall, the managing director, 
the work was postponed. It will now be 
noticed that the $40,000 then mentioned 
is being applied, not to doubling the ca- 
pacity of the mill but to increasing the 
storage capacity and facilities for han- 
dling grain. This new move is signifi- 
cant of the developments that have taken 
place in the shipment of grain through 
this port, and the mill has evidently 
found it advisable to first of all apply 
itself to enlarging its shipping capacity 
before proceeding with the enlargement 
of the mill itself. 

The company this year handled for 
shipment. over 10,000 tons of wheat and 
oats, shipping 6,000 tons of wheat to 
Mexicu out of the 19,000 that went during 
the months of February, March, April 
and May. Their new premises will ena- 
ble them to pick up the choicest grades 
of wheat for the mill as well as being 
able to handle much larger quantities for 
export. The mill has now been in opera- 
tion here for three years and for the last 
two has been running practically day 
and night. 

The flour trade is very quiet. Reports 
that have come to hand from the Alber- 
ta wheat fields indicate that a record 
crop should be harvested if all goes well. 
So far the weather has been favorable, 
but dealers here express some anxiety 
over the news from Winnipeg, which re- 
lates that hot weather has had a killing 
effect on the growing plant. If this wave 
spreads northwestward Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are both liable to suffer, and 
this means anotber year’s delay in the 
growth of the westward shipments. The 
importance of this westward movement 
can only be accurately measured if sup- 
plies increase normally. The argument 
used here is that the railways have not 
granted proper facilities for even han- 
dling the surplus of the Alberta crop, 
but this cannot be verified until that 
surplus shows itself. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that good crops are a necessity to 
keep the Alberta-British Columbia route 
prominently before the public. 

No move has been made locally by the 
bakers towards lowering prices, but the 
largest general retail firm in the city 
having just opened a grocery department 
has caused a good deal of fluttering in 
the various association dove-cotes. The 
firm is giving customers the best at low 
boat d that is, low as compared to what 

ave hitherto been customary. This de- 
parture has started one of the large cash 
grocery stores also on the cutting line, 
and matters are beginning to assume a 
more interesting outlook for the con- 
sumer. A staple article like flour is one 
of the first things to be cut and, although 
there is no difference in the price of 
bread, the prices for flour vary consider- 





ably. L. W. MAKOVSEI. 
Vancouver, B. C., June 25, 
ALBERTA 


Bruce McBean, of Winnipeg, was a 
visitor to the Calgary Grain Exchange 
this week. 

The Independent Elevator Co. will 
build elevators at Carmangay and Bar- 
ons, and we understand is contemplat- 
ing building at other points. 

The OClaresbolm Lumber & Grain Co. 
has been reorganized; the grain: busi- 
ness will be conducted by the Indepen- 
dent Elevator Co,, and the lumber busi- 
ness by the Western Canada Lumber 
Co., Ltd. 

Millers report a fairly good week, 
mostly from local orders. As has been 
the case for some time, there is very lit- 
tle grain of any kind moving. What is 
still in the province is being held in the 
hope of better prices. 

The Calgary Milling Co. has awarded 
the contract for the rebuilding of its ele- 
vator, which was burned recently, to 8. 
H. Tromenhauser. The company will 
erect an elevator with a capacity of 250,- 
000 bus and a mill house of reinforced 
concrete; they are to be completed by 
Oct. 15, in time for this year’s crop. 

Calgary, June 25, D. O. MoHuas. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Businessin the maritime provinces 
this week bas been good and the tenden- 
cy is in the direction of increased firm- 
ness in flours and feeds. 

Corn mea! is very low and is quoted at 
$1.38 in bags and $2.90 in barrels. Oats 
are also lower, the quotation on rolled 
oats being down to $4.30 and standard 
oatmeal! $4.80. AJ) quotations are for car 
lots, f.o.b. St. Jobn. 

A. E. MoGINLEY, 

St. John, N, B., June 27, 
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UNIFORM FEED CONTRACT 





Views as to Buyer’s Side—Terms of 
Shipment — Alleged Practices in 
Past—T wo-sided Question 


M. F. Baringer, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
makes the following comments: 

We note, in your issue of May 25, in- 
teresting letters from various millers as 
to the desirability of a uniform feed con- 
tract. 

We agree witb all of them that the idea 
is all right, but the forms of feed con- 
tracts which have so far been submitted 
to us by sellers have been, invariably, so 
entirely inequitable as to make it impos- 
sible for us to agree with them, 

Some of them, indeed, have been so 
one-sided—so full of penalties for the 
wicked buyer who fails to comply witb 
the slightest of the many conditions, and 
so entirely free from any condition bind- 
ing on the seller, should he absolutely 
refuse to fulfil his part of the contract— 
that, to a neutral reader, they would 
look like jokes. 

Considerable of the argument on this 
question has always been as to the mean- 
ing of the terms ‘‘immediate,”’ ‘tquick”’ 
and ‘‘prompt”’ shipment, and, so far as 
we can see, the matter bas never been 
satisfactorily settled. 

Asa matter of fact, these terms are 
entirely useless; they mean nothing at 
all in themselves, and why complicate 
any contract with meaningless terms? If 
prompt shipment means 10 days, why 
not say 10 days, meaning, of course, 10 
calendar days. ‘ 

The person who buysor sells goods for 
three days, five days, ten days, next 
week, next month, June, June-July ship- 
ment, etc., knows exactly what the terms 
mean, and so does any one else who reads 
the contract, without any reference to 
supplementary rules. 

e would like to see the terms 
‘tprompt,”? ‘‘quick’”? and ‘timmediate’’ 
shipment abrogated entirely from all of 
our transactions. 

Another bitterly contested point is, 
and always has been, the matter of can- 
cellations. Now, we have absolutely no 
means of knowing, until some days after 
the expiration of the contract time, 
whether our goods are shipped in time 
or not, 

lt takes several days for mail to come 
to us from points in the Northwest. Al- 
so, in many cases, goods are shipped 
from country mills and invoiced from 
Minneapolis offices, so that we often 
have bona fide shipments made for which 
we did not get invoices for more thana 
week after contract time expired. 

Another feature which we hope has 
been corrected is this: Until the recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, making it a criminal offense to 
put a false date on the bill of lading, in 
many cases it was utterly impossible for 
an eastern buyer to cancel an order even 
two weeks after the expiration of the 
contract time. 

We say ‘‘many,’’ advisedly, for many 
millers and shippers, even two weeks 
after the contract time had expired, the 
minute an order was canceled, would 
simply pick up anything at all on which 
they could get a car number and have 
the bill of lading dated back. 

In fact, this practice became so gener- 
al that shippers brought themselves into 
a frame of mind where they did not real- 
ize that such a practice was really dis- 
bonest. 

Many sellers seem to overlook the fact 
that, in the making of a contract of pur- 
chase and sale, the seller has the com- 
manding position until the contract is 
made. The only ‘knowledge the buyer 
has as to the ability of the seller to do 
what he agrees is the word of the seller; 
and ifthe seller contracts to do more 
than he is able to do, that is no fault of 
the buyer. 

It actually works out, in many cases, 
thus: A, a responsible miller, sells to 
B, an equally responsible eastern buyer, 
some carloads of feed for 10,15 or 20 days 
eotpeeet, as the case may be, and B fur- 
nishes directions immediately. The next 
day A has a little better offer on some 
feed for quick delivery and makes the 
sale, at the same time fully intending to 
fulfil his contract with B. 

Then along comes a lot of split-car or- 
ders; the weather gets dry, and the mill- 
er sells a lot of stuff from the mill door 
(of course at big prices). 

The result is that, without any inten- 
tion of doing wrong, A fails to get B’s 
stuff out in the contract time. .The mar- 
ket declines, and B cancels. A accepts 
the cancellation because he has to; but 
be gets very angry and says unpleasant 
things about B. 

Now, why should be? He did not have 
to sell Bin the first place. He shipped 
and received payment for all the bran he 
made in the contract time, and that was 
all he bad any right to sell. 

He had no more right to resell the bran 
he had sold to B, either to make up split 


cars or at the mill door, than he would 
have bad to refuse to ship because of an 
advance in the market, and the cancella- 
tion of the order by B has done no wrong 
to A, and has not even caused him any 
loss. 

We hope the Northwestern Miller will 
continue, as it has heretofore, to use its 
influence towards the consummation of 
equitable trading rules in the flour and 
feed trade; but whoever attempts to 
frame rules for the handling of the mill- 
feed trade should always keep in mind 
the fact that the rights of the buyer are 
just exactly as important as those of the 
seller; that neitber may write into them 
any condition contrary to common law; 
that the seller has the advantage, in 
making a contract, because it is sup- 
posed that he knows exactly his own 
ability to fulfil, while the buyer has no 
such knowledge, and has to rely entire- 
ly on the integrity of the seller; and that 
if the seller finds himself unable to fulfil 
the contract, it is incumbent on him to 

et the consent of the buyer before mak- 
ing any shipments not in accordance 
with the terms of the contract, 

This is a two-sided question and, we 
trust that you will find space to show 
both sides. 





CURRENT MAILS 


Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis: 
Milling conditions are very bad. Buyers 
are persistently holding off for lower 

rices; in spite of this, prices are steadi- 
y advancing. Werun across some ter- 
rible prices in new wheat flour. Judge 
that some mills forget the cost of manu- 
facture or else are speculating. Hada 
dozen quotations referred to us where 
the mills madea price on new wheat 
flour that they could not get out even on 
if they overlooked their labor completely. 
It looks as though some mills expected 
to do business through the fall on the 
same basis of profit that they have been 
working on for the last few months. We 
are sitting back, hoping for a change in 
conditions. 


L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis: Mill- 
ing conditions at present are about nor- 
mal. The rapid advance in wheat checked 
flour sales more or less, but millers gen- 
erally are running fairly steady on old 
orders. Millfeed has suffered a sharp 
reaction and we look for higher prices 
on all feeds. The unfavorable outlook 
for hay materially strengthens the situ- 
ation and if there is a shortage of this 
commodity it will reflect itself in the 
price of millfeed. Think millers as a 
rule are using caution about selling mill- 
feed for season shipment. 


B. B. Sheffield, president Big Diamond 
Milling Oo., Minneapolis: Flour does 
not respond to the advance in wheat. 
Have bad a straight advance of nearly $3 
per ton in millfeed, however, and de- 
mand in the West is without precedent 
for this time of year. Believe that the 
spring wheat states will consume more 
millfeed the coming year than ever be- 
fore, because of the failure of the bay 
crop and the poor condition of oats. We 
are running full time, but largely on old 
business. 


W. OC. Boeke, manager Jennison Bros. 
& Co., Janesville, Minn: Flour and feed 
do not show much improvement. So far, 
flour buyers do not regard the present 
crop scare as very serious and they sim- 
ply laugh at the higber prices asked b 
mills. Feed is in good demand at an ad- 
vance of $1@2 per ton. Do not see why 
it should not go considerably higher, if 
the dry weather continues. 


The secretary of acentral Minnesota 
mill writes: Flour trade absolutely nil. 
Feed is very mucb higher. We recently 
booked a few sales at about $3 per ton 
over old prices. Even though we have 
had good rains, we cannot hope to get 
to exceed half a hay crop, and this will 
no doubt make feed prices very high. 

Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville, 
Minn: Growing wheat here looks fine. 
While a good shower would do consid- 
erable good, think a fairly good crop 
would mature even if we did not get an- 
other drop of rain. 


Crop of Western Canada 


The Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion estimates 1910 area of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta as below 
(000’s omitted in acres and crop for 1909) : 


1910 1909 Per cent Crop 
acres acres incr. 1909-bus 
8,453 7,104 19.0 144,239 
4,226 4,217 2 176,448 
1,022 955 7.0 16,416 
630 350 80.0 4,784 





Following table shows the estimated 
average yield of grain per bushel in the 
roars named for provinces of Manitoba, 

askatchewan and Alberta, Canada: 

1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 


Wheat.......... 17.7 17,7 129 192° 216 
ORE .20.cccecees 40.0 36.5 410 47.2 
Barley.......... 28 21 23 318 315 
Flaxseed ....... no US 02 113 185 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following figures show stocks of 
grain in store at above points for week 
ending June 24: 








Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Fort William— bus bus bus bus 
Oe 2 SS 887,684 345,861 83,250 ....... 
Empire......... 305,491 418,466 58,043 6,620 
Consolidated... 150,312 222,786 27,507 2,492 
Ogilvie’s....... 333,777 146,622 39,136 ....... 
Western........ 87,316 106,409 7,801 22,636 
& eanoe 21,744 2,941 ee err 
Detalles xséoccs 1,786,325 1,243,087 215,980 31,750 
Port Arthur— 
Port Arthur.... 1,006,120 1,721,915 218,059 11,935 
NN ack xt ta 0 135,909 25, 1,598 1994 
Thunder Bay... 191,160 224,137 37,506 918 
Totals........ 1,333,189 1,971,491 257,164 51,847 
Total both p’nts 3,119,515 3,214,578 473,145 


83,598 
A year ago...... 1,406,842 1,458,964 22,678 486,417 


Week’s shipments: Wheat, 732,175; oats, 594,- 
788; barley, 18,870; flax, 45,728 bus. 


STOCKS BY GRADE 








WHEAT OATS 
No. 1 hard..... 15,802 Ex. No.1 C. W. 1,993 
No. lnorthern. 946,328 No. 10. W 174,757 
No. 2northern. 765,961 No. 2 C. W 2,370,700 
No. 3 northern. 450,372 No. 3 © 475 
Be Me is casedies 232,970 Mixed ......... 12,942 
MR Dike cecucons 66,953 Others......... 247,708 
Others......... 641,128 
Total .....0.2% 3,214,578 
Total........ 3,119,515 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, $2,006,500, two weeks 
ago; Empire, $€55,000; Consolidated, $650,000; Ogil- 
vie’s, fully insured; Western, $250,000; B. 
$20,000; Port Arthur, $1,795,000; Kings’, $500,000; 
Thunder Bay, $400,000. 





Flaxseed 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended 
Saturday and stocks in store, at Minnea- 
polis and Duluth, are shown below in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— —In store— 
1910 1909 1910 1909 


Minneapolis............-. 35 + «57 53 6 
WN Seed vcapaccdsasene 15 15 40 289 
DOUG vents cexisns once 50 72 93 295 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
on gg, 20 and Duluth from Sept. 1, 





1909, to June 25, 1910, were as follows, witb 
comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts— —Shipments— 

1909-10 1908-9 1909-10 1908-9 
Minneapolis........ 8,937 7,692 2,018 1,396 
EOE .s cans aaetes ’ 12,785 9,678 14,768 
rer re 18,525 20,477 11,696 16,164 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flax- 
seed in Minneapolis, Chicago and Du- 


luth: -——Mpls— -——Duluth—— Chgo 
Spot Toarr Spot Sept Oct Sept 
June 22....215 2.15 215 2.02 1.8234 2.15 


June 23.... 2.138 2.13 213 196 180 2.13 
June 24.... 2.13 2.138 2.13 1.89 1.73 2.13 


June 25.... 2.13 2.13 2.13 1.90 1.76 2.13 
June 27.... 2.15 2.15 2.16 2.01 1.89% 2.16 
June 28.... 2.17 217 220 212 1.96 2.17 





Summary of the Week’s Exports 
FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1910 





Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bbls bus 
New York......... 21,779 30,592 85,882 
ton....... 8,571 7 
Philadelphia...... 63,000  ...... 
Baltimore.... 15,000 
obile..... 9,596 
New Orleans...... .....- 92,544 
Galveston......... 10,000 
ontreal.......... 93,000 
Totals week..... 839,415 236,990 112,760 623,882 


Previous week.. 933,560 227,022 113,472 290,217 


United Kingdom.. 728,456 26,571 44,257 ...... 
Continent......... 109,959 99,797 28,005 ...... 
So. and Ctl. Amer. .......  .....6. 15,851 ...... 
Lo” Oe eg re SF eee 
Other countries... 1,000 110,622 816 ...... 
Totals ...... -.-. 839,145 236,990 112,760 ...... 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AGGREGATE EXPORTS 
From July 1, 1909 Same time 

to June 18, 1910 last year 

Wheat, bus.............. 048, 104,799,138 
Wieur, OBIS... ..cccseses 9,257,576 9,494,616 
Total as wheat, bus..... 124,707,991 147,524,910 
CI WRLC 6b a's deodsin ses 28,557,418 30,917,893 
WR, Wa ccne ves sa cessae 3,513,136 1,060,203 


Northwestern Elevator News 

Farmers have organized an elevator 
company at Milton, N. D. 

Farmers at Sterling, N. D., will build 
a 40,000-bu elevator. 

Contract has been let for farmers’ ele- 
vator at Houghton, 8. D. 

The Nelson elevator at Grove City, 
Minn., will be rebuilt. 

A. ©. Sorenson bought the W. W. Car- 
gill elevator at Albert Lea, Minn. 

Power Elevator Co. is building at Ory- 
stal Springs, N. D. 

Whittemore (Iowa) Elevator Co. incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital stock. 





Pennsylvania Flour in South 


Smith & Martin, Atlanta, Ga: No 
Pennsylvania flour used in this section. 
The nearest we know of Pennsylvania 
flour coming into this territory is at 
Sumter, S.C. Thereis one large retail 
house in Sumter which has been using 
Pennsylvania flour for a great many 
years. Jacksonville, Fla., uses some of 
this flour, as it is sbipped in there by 
vessel from Philadelphia. 


June 29, 1910 
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For the week ended Saturday flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by four Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 2; ie hoops, 1; hick- 
ory hoops, 1; total, 11. - 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment, f.0.b. cars, Min- 
neapolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M.............. $....@ 10. 

Basswood heading, set .............. 6.06% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft..............-.+-. 10.00@ 10,50 
Patent hoops, 544 ft ......cccscccvcce 9.502 10,00 
po S| eae ? 9.00 
Beech staves, M.............--see0e- 9.000 9.50 
Hickory hoops, M............-..+00. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M............ .320@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, carload, M. 400 50 


The use by Minneapolis flour milis of 
31,150 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption ap- 
proximately of 182,000 patent hoops, 112,- 
000 wire hoops, and 7,500 hickory hoops. 

Flour barrel sales last week showed a 
fair increase. They were more than dou- 
ble the make, and considerably |arger 
than in 1909 and 1908. They, however, 
fell short of those of 1907. The sales 
were practically confined to three s\iops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by four \inne- 
apolis shops for the weeks ended on the dates given 





below were: = =— Sales Make 

1910 1909 1908 1907 1910 
June 25....... *31,880 23,290 21,750 41,165 13,210 
June 18....... 28,030 26,520 i 57,690 25,750 
June 11....... 29,295 19,580 21,230 48,410 27,035 
June 4........ 15,370 19,757 30,370 49,285 17,185 
May 28....... 21,470 20,655 34,870 49,285 19,600 
May 21....... 28,130 29,805 25,620 33,675 27,985 
May 14....... 27,120 26,945 28,575 26,770 22,305 
pf ae 18,175 27,9385 36,740 33,785 31,710 
April 30 ...... 22,585 20,520 33,245 42,940 16,825 


*These figures include 1,455 half barrels, to half 
barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Special reports to the Northwestern 
Miller, from northwestern shops out- 
side of Minneapolis, as to the use of flour 
barrels, are as follows: 

No. -—Barrelsa— No. 1909 





shops sold made shops sold 

Fame We iste : 5,590 4,215 6 5,615 
SO Wav ditvoess 6 5,375 5,085 8 7,775 
SOR Ti stndvsiess 7 6,655 8,070 7 1,385 
SONG Be ass cestace 6 3,660 3,175 7 5,910 
Po ere 4 1,845 4,025 6 6,400 
WON RS as cceso<> 7 5,070 6,200 7 7,760 
tg SS 5 3,505 1,765 6 7,640 
May 7 6 4,355 6,665 9 7,240 
ae | 2,365 4,085 9 7,240 

e2 4,680 4,120 6 6 515 

7 3,940 6,115 7 8,065 

7 8,715 4,850 7 6,545 

6 5,345 6,375 7 6,545 

6 5,080 5,380 7 6,910 

6 5,350 6,570 8 6,995 

Following are the points reporting: Ne. Ulm, 
Shakopee, Faribault, Mankato, Hastings, \\inona 


and Red Wing, Minn. 
The same shops unloaded the following stock: 
elm staves, 1 car. 





Visible Grain Supply 
The statement of the visible supp'y of 
grain in the United States is given be- 
tow in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—————_ June 25: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye )'rly 
167 217 224 say 

















Baltimore 19 
Boston 70 18 20 1 
Buffalo 479 533 30 248 
Ch: 1,135 503 50 10 
Detroit 159 18 1 ose 
Duluth 113 «1,687 106 303 
Galveston = eee 
Indianapolis 4 a stees 
Kansas City ee eer 
Milwaukee 262 89 6 1 
Minneapolis 82 367 140 0 
New Orleans — SE eee 
New York 278 86437 23 
Peoria... |. CS. 15 
Philadelp 7 BE wesee 
. Louis. : 270 109 5 
Toledo ..... oat 57 37 4 
Canals 308 «249 «= «6161 ~Ct««.... 
On lakes 706 108 2 2 
NNN. 5 i <inthaor 13,141 5,614 4,792 406 
June 18, 1910 ..... 15,099 5,532 5,344 447 
June 26, 1909....... 11,280 3,374 6,287 170 
June 27, 1908....... 15,369 3,259 3,731 194 
June 29, 1907....... 46,539 8,694 7,230 731 


Changes for the week: Decrease— Wheat, | 
000 bus; oats, 552,000; rye, 41,000; barley, 20: 
Increase—Corn, 82,000. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s poe shipments by weeks 4'' 
shown below in bushels (000’s omittec : 
WHEAT June 
June 25 June18 June 11 
1,664 1,664 1,872 


2.976 3,168 3,792 2 
472 





LR 34,168 35, 
Corn 12,945 
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The wheat market is at present ina 
very uncertain condition. Aiter keeping 
on the fall for weeks and weeks till it 
had lost from 18 to 24c, it picked up a 
trifle. The rally was not much, but it 
might be put at 38@3%c per bu. This 
applies to cargoes and parcels; spot 
wheat in Mark Lane is firmer to the ex- 
tent of 14@3c per bu on the week. 


, THE LONDON FLOUR MAREBT 

Flour prices have been knocked to 
pieces and probably no one has suffered 
worse ‘han the importer of foreign flour. 
Not that millers in this city are by any 
means in an enviable position. To be- 
gin with, they are mostly working on 
wheat dear in comparisen with the pres- 
ent price of flour. They can do no for- 
ward business to speak of, and their 
profits bave been cut away, not only by 
the drop in flour, which amounts to 
about 3s per sack, in the past six weeks, 
but also by a bad slump in millfeed. 
Millfeed has been crumbling away till 
the loss is now equal to about $5 per ton 
on the past six or seven weeks. Instead 
of $25 per ton of 2,240 Ibs for bran, mill- 
ers to-day can hardly make $20. 

Most millers here think that the last 
drop of 1s in London-milled flour was too 
much. It is difficult to see how the mills 
here can work otherwise than at a loss 
under present conditions. With the 
exception of fancy patents, which have 
been reduced from 33 to 32s, there is no 
change in London-milled flour from last 
week, households and patents being 
quoted 26s and 29s ex-mill, respectively. 

English wheat did not respond to the 
slight rally in foreign, and bas gone on 
giving way almost every day. The con- 
sequence is that English country flour 
has further dropped. To-day roller 
whites are being sold as low as 21s, ex- 
railin London, while the best flour of 
this grade is not making more than 22s. 
Good country straigbts are not now 
worth more than 23@24s, while patents 
range from 248 to 28s. 6d, according to 
the quality; the higher priced brands 
are choice patents. 

American [spring wheat patents are 

uite scarce in London, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the highest quality 
flour. With one exception, the Minne- 
apolis top patents, which used to have 
80 brisk a sale here have vanished from 
the market. One choice patent from a 
Minnesota mill is said to be still on 
offer at 828 ex-store, but buyers are ex- 
tremely scarce. One excellent Minneso- 
ta patent could be bought to-day at 29s 
ex-store, though there is little of it 
about; this brand has lost quite 1s in 
the past six weeks. Another Minneapo- 
lisexport patent, for which 29s 6d was 
Wanted quite recently, could be bought 
to-day at 28s ex-store. It would be diffi- 
cult to make, just now, more than 29s for 
any American spring wheat patent. 

Manitoba patents are in no better 
Shape. They have lost from 1 to 2s in 
the past few weeks; some goodish pat- 
ents of the long variety are offered as 
low as 268 8d 6d ex-store. Very good 
Patents can be bought for 27s@27s 6d, 
€x-store, while at 28s, brands are offered 
Which were firm at 29s 6d(@30s from four 

six weeks back; for 29s ex-store a 
ent isto be bought which was beld 

Tmly at 3ls in the same position not 
Many weeks ago. While American mill 
meee for eben wheat flour are quite 

eyond us, Manitoba milis have lately 

en offering, especially second patents, 
at about our parity. 

American spring wheat clears are dull, 
oq prices are drooping, though perbape 

e loss has not been so severe as in the 
an of patents. Fancy marks are ob- 

nable at 26s@25s 3d ex-store, while 
first clears can be bought at 23s 6d 
' 8 9d in the same position. Mill prices 
onl this grade.seem rather irregular, but 
re generally beyond our parity. 
4nsas patents are as dull as can be; 





28s ex-store is about the best that can 
be made for good patents, while good 
seconds come at 26s 6d@27s 3d in the 
same position. American mill prices for 
new crop flour, July-August dispatch, 
are lower, but still out of our reach; we 
hear of 288@28s 3d c.i.f. for gree marks, 
and 26s 3d@26s 6d for second patents. 

Australians have moved down in sym- 
pathy with other flour, and not more 
than 26s ex-store can. be made for the 
best brands about. Mill prices are ir- 
regular, but some low offers have been 
made recently down to 24s 3d@24s 6d 
c.i.f., June shipment. 

Hungarians, though scarce on spot, 
are slow, and not more than 39s 6d@40s 
6d ex-store can be made for the best 
marks. For shipment they can be bought 
rather below this parity. Afloat 39s 6d 
would buy some good brands, while for 
near shipment 39s c.i.f. would be accept- 
ed; for September-December shipment 
one leading brand is offered at 37s c.i.f. 

The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of Ibs: 





m— June3 May 27 
United States (Atlantic ports). 29,773 15,283 
Canada. . ah yi 20,521 15,666 
Holland ‘ 2,184 300 

ce... 915 1,625 
TOT i Bed ve cuvcbedeceesscdeccoe Saewes 
GOPMERT 605 cccscccccvcsccccccse 401 125 
Austria-Hungary.............+. SOE: — ce eeves 

RG casbecduaseboerdapecee 100 275 
MME titan Guepancis otsnseeests kent 150 
ORR TT TPT Peet ye) 54,904 83,374 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING: 





June3 May6é April8 
Foreign wheat*.......... 100,796 71,271 66,223 
British wheat t.. .-. 8,026 3,838 8,431 
Foreign flour f........... 29,994 24,559 27,610 
Foreign and Brit. flourt. 52,883 50,144 49,458 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). tQrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks (280 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 9 


A recurrence of warm, growing weath- 
er is proving highly beneficial to the yet 
somewhat backward wheat crops. Re- 
ports penerelly tell of rapid progress in 
vegetation and substantial improvement 
which, if continued in the same ratio 
hereafter, will go far to minimize any ill 
effects from the previous unpropitious 
autumn and winter experience. ecent 
timely rainsin conjunction with high 
temperature constitute an ideal combi- 
nation at this juncture. Nature is hum- 
ming and prospects brighten all round. 

English wheats are not too freely of- 
fered, farmers being unwilling to press 
sales of their remaining stocks at the 
reduced values. The recent upward turn 
in the general market has accentuated 
reserve, and is reflected in the firmer 
attitude of sellers of the native product. 


THE FOREIGN WHEAT MARKET 

Foreign wheat has exhibited a ten- 
dency to recover.. The comparatively 
low point to which prices had declined 
began to make an impression on the 
trade. A better inquiry rig | up for 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Cargoes off coast and near at hand were 
found to be more salable at improving 
ah and the advance was accelerated 

y the rush of shorts to cover in an over- 
sold market. This being effected, an 
easier feeling ensued at the beginning of 
the week on continued very favorable 
world’s crop news and weakness dis- 
played by American markets. 

Later, news of excessive rains in Rus- 
sia, smaller shipments, and strong Amer- 
ican, Canadian and continental advices 
caused a good recovery and a revival of 
general demand, while there were fewer 
offers for shipment and at higher prices. 
Yesterday there was more selling pres- 
sure on easier American and continental 
advices, and more favorable weather in 
Russia, resulting in a decline, increased 
at opening to-day, but fully recovered 
before the close. It will thus be seen 
that there is, in spite of the improved 
tone, great sensitiveness to every fresh 
feature affecting the aspect of the situa- 
tion. On the week, however, cargoes and 
parcels are held for 8d@1s 6d per qr ad- 
vance, Manitobas alone being a shade 
easier. 

THE OPTION MARKET 

Option trading in graded red wheats 
was active, under the stimulus of fluctu- 
ating values. On the week, quotations 








are %@d per 100 lbs dearer, but 2d be- 
low the highest point reached. 


THE FOREIGN FLOUR MARKET 


The foreign flour market remains al- 
most as stagnant and apathetic as when 
the depression was at its most acute 
period. Holders are encouraged by the 
turn in the downward trend of prices to 
hope for some improvement in the de- 
mand, but so far there is no sign of a re- 
vival of inquiry, and business continues 
to be measured by actual requirements. 
Moreover, the recent reduction in the 


pe? of bread, which is equal to 8s per 


lbs, makes consumers exceedingly 
shy of engagements in anticipation of 
future wants anywhere in the neighbor- 
bood of recent quotations. Indifferent 
as they were to overbuying when good, 
fat profits were being raked in, bakers 
are now all the more averse to going in- 
to stocks. 

The check to the descent of values has 
not convinced the trade that bedrock 
has yet been reached, and consequently 
there is still no disposition to entertain 

urchases of imported products. Specu- 

ation remains dead asa door nail, for 
no one connected witb the trade has the 
courage to take any risks on the present 
basis of values, with the harvest already 
begun in the southern states of America. 


THE LOCAL MILLS 


Local millers are still unable to make 
satisfactory progress with sales, neither 
when in mid-week they reduced prices 
6d per 280 Ibs to the basis of 25s 6d for 
bakers’ grade, nor when they later offi- 
cially reverted to the 26s minimum. The 
latter move, it was expected, would se- 
cure a more general acceptance of con- 
tracts, but it remains stil] to be proved. 
In the meantime, deliveries are fair, but 
not adequate to absorb normal output. 


AMERICAN MILLERS 


American and Oanadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are not aggressive 
sellers, seldom making offers except in 
response to inquiries. Quotations avail- 
able show very little change, just an oc- 
casional paltry 6d per 280 ibs lower, 
which presents no inducement to im- 
porters to operate forward. New busi- 
ness for shipment remains practically in 
abeyance, buyers’ and sellers’ views be- 
ing too widely apart. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Oanada, to Liverpool last week 
were 4,000 280-lb sacks and to the United 
a 71,000, against 39,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total 
to the United Kingdom is now 3,332, 
against 3,321,000 during the same period 
last season. 

LOW GRADES 

Low grade flours are not plentiful on 
spot, and are difficult to. sell in the 
neigbborbood of recent prices, while for 
shipment, American held for about par- 
ity fails to attract, and continental at 
similar rates has no friends at present. 


HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Hungarian flours aré still too dear in 
all positions for general purposes of con- 
sumption, and are neglected. Austra- 
lian flours are sluggish on spot at the 
prices asked, and for shipment, though 
down to about 24s per 280 Ibs c.i.f., are 
not in liberal request, though the cheap- 
est foreign flour at present offering. 


STOCKS IN LIVERPOOL 


Kruger, Darsie & Co: The stocks in 
Liverpool on May 31, excluding millers’ 
holdings, consisted of 421,916 qrs of 
wheat, 180,092 yah of maize, and 24,183 
sacks of flour, of which 12,337 sacks were 
of American and Canadian origin and 
11,846 from other countries. The imports 
during the month were: wheat, 619,463 
qrs; maize, 71,558 qrs; flour, 32,696 
sacks. The month’s outgoings of wheat 
were 487,626 qrs; of maize, 127,533 qrs; of 
flour, 34,685 sacks. 


THE SCOTCH MARKETS 


The extreme depression bas relaxed 
somewhat, and there is more inclination 
to do business at the bottom prices. 
The millers are selling flour made from 
Manitoba wheat at 26s delivered, and 
the imported Manitoba flour is going at 
the same figure. That price, of course, 





means a big loss, for in too many in- 
stances the flour was purchased at 29@ 
830s. Still there are sellers, the idea be- 
ing that the worst is over. States’ win- 
ter patents are being purchased sparing- 
ly at 28s@28s 6d, while Oanadian 90 per 
cents, with a quiet business taking 
place, come in at 26s 6d. 

Australian flour has been commanding 
a moderate amount of attention at 25s@ 
25s 6d, delivered; and the sellers admit 
that they are making a profit on Austra- 
lian descriptions, as the c.i.f. price is 
equivalent to the landed terms. Minne- 
sota clears are in fair demand at 23@24s 
delivered. In short, the development 


_of the market has played ‘into the hands 


of the local millers: they have been buy- 
ing their wheat cheaply, securing Mani- 
toba at 31s c.i.f. and even at 6d less. 
They are, consequently, in a favorable 
aot a to compete with the imported 
ours. 


SPOT WHEAT NEGLECTED IN GLASGOW 


Spot wheats were practically neglect- 
ed in the Glasgow market and sellers of 
forward parcels asked fully 6d more than 
last week. They, bowever, found no 
purchasers. Northern. Manitoba No. 1 is 
quoted at 17s 6d@17s 9d per 240]bs; Man- 
itoba No. 2, 17s@17s 3d; Manitoba No.3, 
16s 6d@16s 9d; Scotch, 16s 3d@16s 6d, 
and La Plata, 17s@17s 3d. 


COARSE GRAIN 
The demand for these is small and, 
with the warmer weather now with us, 
the sale of feedingstuffs has become 
quite slack. Plate maize fell 74d, grind- 
ing beans and home oats 3d, and fine 
home barley 9d@1s. Peas and oatmeal 
were weak and probably 3@6d cheaper 
on the week. Canadian oatmeal was 
quoted from 24s 6d to 25s 6d per 280 Ibs; 
Irish, from 25s 6d to 26s; Scotch, from 26 
to 29s. 
MILL OFFALS 


Mill offals are offered very cheaply on 
spot, owing to the fine weather. Gudbe 
tions: white bran, per ton, sacks in- 
cluded, 112s 6d@120s; broad bran, 90@ 
95s; medium bran, 87s 6d@92s 6d; fine 
thirds, 117s 6d@120s; common thirds, 92s 
6d(@95s; dried grains, 110s@112s 6d. 


IMPORTS INTO GLASGOW 
The estimated imports at Glasgow for 
the week ending June 7 were: 


Flour Maize 
sacks ars 








[reland Fes 
Coast Buen) vseede> 
Canada and United States 28,246 3,000 
South America............. 18,5038 ...... 1,400 
France Ae 
Australia and New Zealand 21,5838 ...... ...... 
Other foreign ports........ ...++- We cd dads 
By railwayS.........sseseee- 500 Se 

WORMS vn cvevcsescsecsepve 69,081 385,765 4,400 
Imports since Sept. 1, 1909, 


CO AAEO. ..cccccccccrcccee 721,059 1,212,788 284,551 
[mports, same time 1908.... 542,956 1,189,841 341,183 
WHEAT FIRMER IN LEITH 
There being a considerable decrease 
in the quantity of wheat afloat, the mar- 
ket bas become firmer in Leith but it 
cannot be said that the millers have 
been operating with freedom. Foreign 
barley has been in limited request and 
nominally unchanged. Foreign oats have 
been in improved demand at previous 
levels, but for shipment there has been 
no quotable alteration. Scottish oats 

are without change. 


FLOUR STEADY IN EDINBURGH 
The Edinburgh Millers’ Association at 
its meeting this week made no change 
in the price of flour. Current prices are: 
millers’ whites, 32s; extras, 30s; supers, 
28s; named mill sacks included. The 
price of the best Midlothian oatmeal is 
quoted by the Midlothian Oatmeal! Mill- 
ers’ Association at 34s per sack of 280 
ibs. The Edinburgh Oatmeal Associa- 
tion quotes the price of the best oatmeal 
at 34s, and extra quality at 36s. 
Home-grown wheat was in larger sup- 
ply, and the sale was fair at 6d@l1s per 
qr reduction. Foreign wheat had a 
steady market, with prices showing an 
advance of quite 6d@1s per qr on the 
week. 
GRAIN BUSINESS TRANSFERRED 


The business of grain merchant car- 
ried on by John Rennie at 37 Cromwell 
street, Glasgow, bas been transferred to 
Andrew Kelly. 
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Special Notices 


e rate for advertisements in this department 
A ybare — (seven words to the line); mini- 
ch , $1. 
vie the benefit.of those out of a tion, adver- 
tisements of Situations Wanted be accepted at 
one-half the above rate, 10 cents per line (seven 
words to the line); minimum charge, 50 cents. 
“Display” ad ts will not be inserted at 
the line rate, but will be charged at $3 per column 


h. 

inch. advertisements entitled to Special Notice 
classification will be aceepted for publication herein. 

‘Advertisements under this heading are transient 
and the advertiser’s responsibility is not neces- 
sarily vouched for by the Northwestern Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this department must 
reach us by Saturday to appear in the issue of the 
following 4 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


—_——— 














HELP WANTED 





NGINEER WANTED — GOOD SECOND EN- 

gineer for flour mill; give age and experience. 
Address W. J. Jennison Co., Corn Exchange, 
Minneap lis, Minn. 


AN?D—A GRAIN BUYER AT THE LAKE 
Park Farmers’ Elevator; applicants will 




















please scud references in first letter. Address C. ~ 
E. Foss, treasurer, Lake Park, Minn. 
WANT ED—A REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW 
E:and, @ live, energetic man of ability, one 
that can vet the business; either on a salary or 
commission basis, sal preferable. Address 
- Cereal Co., Circleville, Ohio. 








The O! 

was "ED — FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING 
sa! -man for large mill making both spring 

and Kai. <as wheat flour; only those having a large 

acquaint nce with flour trade need apply. Address 

1366, car. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANA JER OF 3,000-BBL (DAILY OUTPUT) 

Wi: onsin flour mill wanted; must have best 
qualific: ‘ions and experience; good future pros- 
pects an salary; answer, stating full particulars. 
Address W.C, N.”’ 1327, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minn» apolis. 








THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SITION WANTED—AS EASTERN REPRE- 

sentative for some reliable flour milling com- 
pany; well acquainted with car buyers in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, West Virginia and Virginia; five 
years’ experience selling flour, Ad 356, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER BY 

Aug. 1 or sooner, in mill not less than 200 bbls; 
have 15 years’ experience and thoroughly under- 
stand hard and soft wheat milling, also mill- 
wrighting; age 32; position in Washington or Ida- 
ho preferred, but will go anywhere; in answering, 
state salary paid. Address 1357, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








POSITION WANTED—BY SEPT. 1, OR SOON- 
er, as miller and millwright in country mill 
from 50 to 150 bbls; I have full kit of tools and 
ean keep millin repair; have milled for 10 years 
in Minnesota, and would prefer north half of Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin or Dakota; wages not the only 
consideration; married man, 42 years old; good 
habits and recommendations. Address Frank 
Mooney, Aberdeen, 8. D. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OR SALE —A 50-BBL MONTANA FLOUR 

mill; no other millin vicinity; at least 100,000 

bus of turkey red wheat this year’s crop. Address 
1365, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


831 





REGISTER YOUR BRANDS 
Patents ~d Trade-Marks Sgt or 
no charge made; easy payments; 15 years 
official examiner U. 8. patent office, over 
quarter century actual experience; unex- 
celled facilities. Send sketch for free search, 
report on patentability and fine illustrated 
guide book. Patents advertised for sale free. 
E. P. Bunyza Co., Washington, D. C. 





Lang & Co., Millers 


880-6 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Want Experienced Salesmen 
for New York and vicinity 











Ideas 


are the most valuable things in the 
world. 


We have them and we can prove it. 


If you are going to issue a booklet, 
catalogue, folder or mailing card, 
write us. 


We can give you what you want. 


Louis F. Dow Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











OR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN COUN- 
ty seat town in thern Mi ta; equipped 
with modern machinery and with side track; good 
home trade for flour; will sell or trade for land. 
ve Secretary Commercial Club, Jackson, 
nn. 


FOR SALE—400-BBL SPRING WHEAT MILL 
and elevator in Minnesota. Strictly modern 
and up to date. Have long list of customers and 
mill running every day. Location in a city of 15,000 
population. Three railroads. Will accept part 
cash and time paper from responsible parties for 
balance, or will make a trade for something we 
ean handle. Address 669, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED — FLOUR PACKER WITH SOME 
experience around machinery; must be a neat 
sewer; also young man who understands book- 


keeping and milling, to help in the mill; steady 
work; only good men need apply; state wages 
wanted. Address N. Newman, Cook, Neb. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








pos iON WANTED — AS MILLER; HAVE 

so: who is packer; experienced in country 
mills; some means; references. Address 1376, care 
Northy stern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ws TED — BY EXPERT MILLER AND 

flour tester, position as head miller, in mill 
of not jess than 200 bbls capacity, either hard or 
soft wheat. Address ‘“Tester,’’ 1362, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





Ws \TED— AGENCY FOR A GOOD NORTH- 

ern mill for Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, by a 
salesman with established trade; expenses and 
comiuission preferred. Address 1371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


OSITION WANTED — AN EXPERIENCED 

mill manager is open for connection with a 
first-class mill of 150 to 300 bbls; unquestioned 
references will be furnished. Address 1370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 












Sit ATION WANTED — EXPERIENCED OF- 

fice man and bookkeeper seeks position with 
some good mill; employer's interest is his interest; 
understand wheat buying and shipping, and other 
features; references. Address 1354, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OSITION WANTED—AS CHIEF ENGINEER, 

- any size mill; carry engineer’s license and have 
diploma from engineering and electrical school; 23 
years’ experience; can give good references. Ad- 
dress i355, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





JANTED — BY SALESMAN WITH AMPLE 
2 experience and first-class references, the ac- 
count of good spring wheat or Kansas mill for 
New York and Pennsylvania. Addregs ‘'X,” care 
Wet western Miller, 16 Beaver St., New York, 





Position WANTED — AS HEAD MILLER 

or assistant manager; age, 35; active and thor- 
gagh:; can produce results; experienced as book- 
ry wed and salesman; go anywhere; references. 
au 1369, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 





Sl! UATION WANTED—BY SECOND MILL- 

cr; have been employed as night miller last five 
— 8 in large mills; prefer that territory; nothing 
oe than 1,000 bbls considered; at present em- 
TAP mn 1359, care Northwestern Miller, 





PostTIon WANTED—BY COMPETENT, RE- 
. liable miller with 25 years’ experience; capable 
18 ny position in mill; own tools; can do 
Sulwright work; good references; 
uth Dakota or Kansas preferred. A. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


((OMPETENT HELP-MILL OWNERS IN NEED 
keepers managers, flour salesmen, book- 
millwrights, packers, ete.,can write to the North: 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. They ‘ 
piaced in communication with the best at hein 


WANTED — POSITION AS HEAD BOOK- 








; ill or elevator; seven 
years’ experience; good oniees: expected; modern 
labor-saving methods to detail, and working ca- 
to offer? Ad- 
Minneapo 


ARGE LINE VARIOUS MACHINERY FOR 

mill and elevator equipment; special low prices 

for quick sales. Address, for particulars, American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





OR SALE — WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 

feed business, located in city of 100,000 people; 
large warehouse with trackage; business on a 
splendid paying basis; must sell on account of 
health. Address ‘J. E. C.,’’ 1407 High St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





N OPPORTUNITY FOR AN EXPERIENCED 

miller with $8,000 to take one-third interest 
and act as managing director in a limited liability 
company, owners of a strictly modern mill of 120 
bbls capacity and an up-to-date elevator of 35,000 
bus capacity; this property is well situated in one 
of the finest grain growing districts in Saskatche- 
wan. Address “J.,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





WANTED —50-BBL MILL AT VANWYCK, 
Idaho; new country, where successful wheat 
raising is assured; thousands acres wheat being 
grown in valley, and plenty for steady grinding; 
large local demand for flour and feed at profitable 
prices; electric power available: chance to grow 
acd make money; assistance will be given by resi- 
dents, if wanted, to experienced mill man; mill 
men interested address H. C. Sims, cashier Inter- 
Mountain State Bank, Crawford, Idaho, 





“HE FLOUR SALESMAN AND THE FLOUR 

BUYER’’—A pamphlet in vest pocket form, 
tells the buyer, the miller and the salesman what 
their rights are in buying and selling flour. It out- 
lines a course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern ideas 
of sellingflour. It treats of the legal rights of both 
buyers and sellers. Price,10c each. mittance 
should be made with orders. Address The North- 
western Miller Minneapolis. 





(Jost OF FLOUR—HOW TO FIND IT. THE 
article appearing serially in the Northwestern 
Miller, dealing with Flour Mill Accounting, by H. 
Dittmer, has been printed in book form and is now 
ready for distribution. The features covered include 
“The Reason Why,” ‘Grain Receiving and Stock 
Records,” ‘Mill Reports and Stock Records,” 
“Cost Recording and Finding,” ‘‘Arrangements of 
Accounts and Statements.” It is a comprehensive 
and thorough treatise on mill See, told in 
a plain and common sense manner. aluable and 
instructive to the experienced, as well as to the in- 
experienced. It should be in the hands of the mill 
owner, mill manager, sales manager, office man, 
bookkeeper, flour salesman and all others who care 
to understand correct and modern methods of ar- 
riving at cost of flour. Published and soourntes 
by the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Price $5. 





Cereal Experts 
Analyses and Advice on Processes. 
Chemical and Co. 
saree Ie Mane oe Sarcago 
We are the Official Chemists of the Ameri- 
ean Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 











Wholesale Flour Business for Sale 
Located in katte city of one of the 
ee ee see ees coe ted 
8 g 
by electricity. Excellent railroad facili- 

. Address Wholesale Flour, care 
The Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 


Easy to use—no trouble. 
etc. No danger of fire—operated by electric 
eurrent or steam. Accepted by mutual in- 
surance companies as safe. Not injurious 
to man or material. Fumigate an elevator 
or bin in'5 minutes. Inexpensive, Guaran- 
teed—money back. Write for particulars. 


No odor to fiour, 


F. A. THOMPSON é CO., Detroit, Mich. 


COOPEKAGE. 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Mills in Michigan and Wisconsin 


Jackson & Tindle 


Manufacturers of 


Hoops, Staves, Heading 
Hardwood Lumber and Broom Handles 
Main Office 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Northwestern Office 
1030 Metropolitan Life Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


G. W. Critren, Agt. Phone N.W. Main 1092 


J.D. Hollingshead Co. 


218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For all kinds of Slack Barrel 
Cooperage Stock. 








Burkhartsmeier Brothers 


Manufacturers, 
Dealers and Shippers of 


BARRELS & BARREL STOCK 
For the Milling Trade 
21 to 27 North Peoria St., Chicago. 








Best Quality of 


Coiled Elm Hoops 
Stavesand Headings for Flour Barrels 


Write us for Prices 
W. K. NOBLE, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








Ge 
“AVERY” 


AUTOMATIC SCALES 
North Milwaukee, WISCONSIN 








Duplicate Orders Are Good Testimonials 


Bluefield, W. Va., 
Dec. 24, 1909. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co., 
inneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please duplicate the Common Sense 






Horizontal Wheat Steamer shipped us recently. Make shipment at once. 


Yours truly, 


THE McOUE & WRIGHT MILLING UO. 
By ©. O. Wright. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co., 104 N. 2d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The 
FRASER 
BOLTER 


Was looked 
upon by a 
certain few, 
years ago, as 
a questionable 
sieve machine. 


NOT SO TO-DAY. 

It commands the highest 

price of any sieve machine on 

the market. There are several reasons. 


THE FRASER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LEADING EASTERN MILLS 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Cable Address, “Heckermill,” New York : Established 1774 


Lecker-FJones-FJewen || “pRMAPSD Tour 
Milling Co.  easmamlag 


of its Merit 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
SEABOARD SHIPPING DATE ON OCEAN 


BILL OF LADING GUARANTEED C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 














’ uaker City Flour i : “GRANITE” 
Cataract city | | COOL Sey Bar mills Co. | i 
Milling WINTER WHEAT FLOURS J. G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Daily 
Mill located at seaboard affording prompt shipment at all times 








LEVAN & SONS 


Merchant Millers 





Lancaster, Pa., U. 8. A. 
Levan’s Mill, Lancaster, capacity, 175 bbls. 
Established 1795 


Purity Poultry Mash Paneer ua Miers” National Sieeaaion. 








No. 1 Scratch Feed 
Little Chick Feed Macauley-Fien Milling Co. 


Incorporated 1894 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Write for samples and prices. Makers of Genesee Valley White Wheat 
Flour—Hard Spring Wheat Patents— 
MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., U.S. A. Spring Clears and Low Grades. 




















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. A PLOUR arsrers 
Everything the best of its kind. Mixed cars a specialty. Nie 


MANUFACTURERS OF BUFFALO, N.Y., U. S. A. 
Minnesota 


Hard Spring Wheat Gh) If you please the actual consumer, your E. A. Pynch & Co. 








Flour trade will grow. Roll Grinding and 


Corrugating 
We make the necessary flour. 311 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 


N. W. Agents for The 8S. Howes Co. 








FEDERAL MILLING COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


Fave increased their 
capacity 
twenty-five per cent 








CORONA FLOUR Copland-Raymond Co. 


116 Broad Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Write for samples and prices J. A. Hinds & Co. 


London Rio 
Rochester, N. Y. New Orleans St. Johns, N. F. Para-Brazil 


saiiiinaitiand sae We Export to All the World 


WHITE SPONGE FOUR: | 


wee * Best Sample Envelopes _ Northwestern Envelope Co. 
MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING,CO. ROCHESTER,N.Y. | 


on the market. Export and Domestic Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOUR of QUALI TY g& The Rolls Run True 


NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. Sra meer hare 


BUFFALO, N. Y. W.S.NOTT COMPANY ™\Vixwekois 
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